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J. C. Folger to Be Uneconomic Compulsions of 
Corporate Taxation 


By RANDOLPH E. PAUL* 
Former General Counsel of the Treasury 


N.Y.S. E Member 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. — John 
Clifford Folger will acquire the 
New York 
Stock Ex- ‘Yee 
change mem- 
bership of E. 
Vail Stebbins 
as of Novem- 
ber 9th. Mr. 
Folger, presi- 
dent of Fol- 
ger, Nolan & 
Co., Ine., will 
reorganize the 
firm as Fol- 
ger, Nolan & 
Co.,. a part- 
nership con- 
sisting of him- 
sdif and James 
Parker Nolan. 
Offices of the 
firm are lo- 
cated at 730 
Fifteenth Street, N. W. 

Mr. Folger is president of the | 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America. 


in This Issue 
PICTURES taken at the recent 
Business Meeting and Dinner of 








the NEW YORK odd athena time to 


DEALERS ASSOCIATION ap- 
pear on pages 1928 and 1929. 





Special material and items with 
reference to dealer activities in 
PENNSYLVANIA on pages 1922 
and 1923. 





INDEX of regular Features on 
page 1944. 








Interstate 
Aircraft & Eng. Co. 


Circular on Request 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


London - Geneva Rep. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


HAnovrer 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210} 
Chicago Cleveland 

















rations Because of Tax Laws. 


Former Treasury Official Lists Uneconomic Actions Taken by Corpo-. 
These Comprise (1) Pension Trusts; 


(2) Stock Options Given in Lieu of High Salaries; (3) Heavier Ex- 
penditures to Avoid Excess Profits Taxes and Getting Advantages of | 


“Carry-Backs”’ ; 


(4) Unreasonable Surplus Accumulations; 


(5) Financ- 


ing Through Borrowing; (6) Enlarged Depreciation Charges, and (7) 


“Disincorporation.” 


Favors Legislation to Nullify or Minimize These 


“Compulsions” but Says Effect Will Be Clouded by Uncertainties and 


Conflicting Forces After the War. 


We've been hearing a lot lately about the so-called indispensable 


man. Back in Civil War days ge ab Grant called | Maj. 
i, 


Rowlins “the 
most nearly 
indispensable 





| staff. Rowling’ 
John Clifford Folger|job was to 


| sober, 


| Grant's 


|able man 





man” on his 


| keep Grant 
to re- 
word his. or- 
ders and dis- 
patches with- 
| out changing : 
their meaning, 
| to give advice 
when he was 
asked for it, 
and from time 





estore 
faith 
in himself. 


Randolph E. Paul 





Post-War Aspects of 
Aviation Industry 


By JOSEPH P. RIPLEY* 
Chairman, Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 


= Banker Calls Attention to Broad Field of Aviation Industries 





‘and to Difficult Problems Involved in Their Financing. Predicts that 
Post-War Airplane Production Though Vastly Diminished from High 


| War-Time Level Will Greatly Exceed Pre-War Output and Considerable 
Financing Will Be Required. Views Optimistically Air Transport’s 
Future but Holds Its Expansion Should Be Financed by Stock Issues, 





Gen. ‘Aaron mensions and I approach it in all humility. 


| Although He Foresees Issuance of Airplane Equipment Obligations 


Analogous to Railroad Equipment Trusts. 
The topic which you have asked me to deal with is of vast di- 


It relates to the future 











} 
| 


Mest of us could do with a) 


Rowlins. 


of big business, big wars, and big 
taxes. A new kind of indispens- 


*An address made by Mr. Paul | ket. 
before the American Institute of | — 
Oc- | 
' School of Social Research, New York City, 


Accountants, St. Louis, Mo., 
tober 19, 1944. 


(Continued on page 1934) 





Bay War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Troy Albany Buffalo Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Williamsport Dallas 











But Rowlins—and Gen- | 
eral Grant—lived before the era sion.” 


By THOMAS 
Partner, Francis 


awe of New York Stock Exchange Firm Concludes Net Result of 
Regulation Is That the Investor Is Less Likely to Be Victimized but Is 


Problems of: Investment 
| In a Regulated Market 


W. PHELPS* 
I. du Pont & Co. 


No Less In Danger of Losing His Shirt. Views Mar- 


ules as Unsound Since They Lead to Specu- 
Advocates Removal 
Of Penalties on Trading by Insiders but Would 


latién in Low Priced Shares. 


Require Reporting of Transactions 


Public Within 48 Hours. 


The lecture in which you.-and I are partici- 
pating tonight is part of a course entitled, “Ten 
Years of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
But the topic with which we are to strug- 
“Problems of Investment in a Regulated 
|'Market,” and the more I have thought about it 
has enierged on the| the less it seems to me our topic has to do with 
1944 horizon. The men who make |the SEC. Problems of investment in a regulated 
|'market are problems of investment in any mar- 
The most that regulation can hope to ac- 


gle is 





*An address made by Mr. Phelps at the New 


| 27, 1944. 


| 





to the SEC and 


Oct. Thomas ‘W. Phelps 


(Continued on page 1936) 


Tdi FUNDAMENTAL 9} 


INVESTORS - INC 


PROSPECTUS MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


or from 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
48 WALL STREET 634 SO. SPRING ST. 












































NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 
—- ‘E - 
Actual Trading Markets, always |) Philip Carey ~~ eit 
BOND ELECTRONICS | Manufacturing Co. | 
BROKERS RAILS U. S. Truck Lines 
: INDUSTRIALS International 
Detrola Corp. 
, 
‘BULL, HOLDEN & C° ||| Kobbé,Gearhart&Co.||| Reynolds & Co 
St ee Te ee Se a bck New York Stock Ss  prateh 

14 WALL ST., NEWYORK 5, NUY> Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.¥. 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 Telephone: REctor 2-7400 
TELEPHONE-RECTOR 2-6300 Tel. REctor.2-3600 Teletype. N. Y. 1-576 
Philadelphia Telephone: Enterprise 6015 _ + Bell Teletype NY 1-635 











Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
| and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


| 

| Members New York Stock Exchange 

| Members New York Curb Exchange 1 
| 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-7800 


ie 

‘Bend ‘Diabetes | 
| 

| 





sno sense @ 


Itegrated 


® vust-war pe- 


riod which is 
engulfed 
in many, 
many uncer- 
tainties per- 
taining to 
political, eco-— 
nomic and so- 
cial problems 
worldwide in 
scope. 

Moreo v er, 
av.ation is in 


simple or in- 





_| single 





-indus- 
try. The term 
is broad 
enough to 
comprehend 
several industries whose prob- 





Joseph P. Ripley 


|lems, financial and otherwise, are 





' *An address by Mr. Ripley be- 
fore the Cornell Society of Engi- 
neers, New York City, Oct. 30, 
1944. 

(Continued on page 1932) 














State and 
Municipal 
Bonds 


Bond Department 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





CANADIAN. 
SECURITIES 











HART SMITH & CO. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
| 
| 


|32 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 WHAnover 2-0980, 
Bell Teletype NY. 1-395 


New York 


Toronto | 


. Mor-treal 




















_ Midland Utilities 
6s of 1938 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Merabers of Principal Exchanges 


111 Broadway, N. Y. 6 
REctor 2-3100 - Teletype wi 1-1920 
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Avondale Mills 
Rockwood Co. 
“P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


1944 




















Trading Markets in: 
Thiokol Corp. 

R. B. Semler, Inc. 
W. L. Maxon & Co. 

Triumph Explosives 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’» 
40 Exchange Pl., N.Y.5 HA 2-2772 || | 115 BROADWAY 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 | Telephone BArclay 7-0100 * 


Employment as Affected By 
Imports and Tariff "Policy 


By FRANK CIST 


We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


BROWN COMPANY, Common & Preferred 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES 
NORANDA MINES 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y, 
Teletype NY. 1-672 


AMERICAN 
CY ANAMID 


ro 


5% Preference 








Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (o. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 


S. Weinberg & Go. Is 
Formed in New York 


Announcement is made of the | 
| formation of S. Weinberg & Co., 
60 Wall Street, New. York City, 


‘ 4 'composed of Samuel Weinberg 
Writer Contends that International Trade Does Not Affect Employment). philip Weinberg. to conduc. | 


Since lt Merely “Tends to Create New Export Employment As Fast As It! 5 general brokerage business. in| 
Destroys Employment.” Therefore Proposes that Tariffs Be Frozen yniisted securities servicing banks. | 
or that Trade Treaties Prohibit Increases. Mainiains that Normally prokers and dealers. The new | 
International Payments Balance, but Because of Abnormal Conditions | firm has become members of the| 
Arising Primarily out of Heavy Sales Abroad on Credit, the Balance) New York Security Dealers As- 
ls Disturbed and Leads to a Violent Shift from Excess Employment sociation. Samuel Weinberg has 
When Sales are Made te Excess Unemployment When Sales are Paid been in the “Street” for over 20 
fer. Criticizes Hull Program As Unpredictable and Open to Political | | years, recently having been as- 
Abuse. ' sociated with C. E. de Willers & 
There is wide agreement among those who ought to know, that Co., as Manager of their Trading 
an essential factor in the economic reconstruction of the world will Department. 
be prosperity® 

ise pete, 

ome. r - 

nent, wor, POSt-War Problem Is One of 

meine either | 

a Deflation and Not Inflation 

can create and | 

maintain this) Dr. Julius Hirsch, Chfef of German Price Control Board During Last War, | 

prosperity or) Tells Mortgage Rankers Our Concern Should Be to Prevent Serious | 

— biog 7 Rates and Says that Adverse Effect of Large National Debt Is Offset by 

relief abroad, Increased Productivity. | 
when we get) 
it. Does the} 


*Analysis on Request 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 


New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 


Direct wires to our branch offices 



























































Consolidated Machine Tool Units 
‘Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 
LaFrance Indust., Com. & Pfd. 

Mayflower Hotel, Common 

Melville Shoe, Pfd. 
Telecoin, Com. & Pfd. 


Mitchell « Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway. N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








Southwest Natural Gas 
Company 
N. E. Public Service 


Gs 7s Plain Pfd. 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitcehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








*International 


Power Securities 
614s and 7s 


Savoy Plaza 
3/63, 1956 


* Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 














Central States Elec. (Va.) 


*5% & 5%% Debentures 
Common & Preferreds 


Com. Shearing & Stamping 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria 


Common 





tunately, is| 
how we can} Drop in Post-War Prices. Predicts Unemployment and Low Interest | 


*Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Eachange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 

















Dr. Julius Hirsch who was Chief of the German Price Control | 


| Board in 1916 and later State Secretary of Commerce for the German | 
Reciprocal | Republic,® 


Byrndun Corp. 


Common 





Indiana Limestone 


Income 6s, 1952 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


6s, 1936 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Felephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 





. ’ 





New England Public Service 
~ Preferreds 


United Piece Dye Works 


Common .& Preferred 
U. S. Finishing,. Pfd. 
Warner & Swasey 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 


BreeneaPompany 


Membets N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St..N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY¥ 1-1126 & 1127 











: ‘Common Stocks 


Black Hills Power & Light 
Derby Gas & Electric 
Empire District Electric 
Federal Water & Gas 
Missouri Utilities 
Northeastern Water 
Public Service Co. of Colo. 
Public Service Co. of Ind. 
Puget Sound Power & Light 
Republic Natural Gas 











70 PINE ST., N. ¥, 5 


Teleytpe- NY 


WHitehall 4-4970 
1-609 





G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


| - .@ #£«Trade Agree-| 
| 
| 


ment program, | 
4 for instance, | 
help employ- | 
ment here or | 
hurt it? Has it heiped put foreign | 


Frank Cist 


lending on a sounder basis or not? | 


/On such questions we get heated 


rather 








than convincing answers. 
Exporters and free trade enthus- 
iasts are vehement in claiming 
that tariffs, which block the means 


'of payment for export sales, are 


ruinous of employment. Protected 
indusiry, on the other hand. 
even more: violently convinced 


that tariffs, which shut out foreign 


competition, are essential to pre- 


serve employment. Where, in this | 


is | 





| 


collision, lies the truth? The aver- | 


age citizen, 
grind but just wants peace and 
jobs, would like to know. 


it is not straddling fences to say | 


that both sides have truth. Com- | 
| selves 


peting foreign goods necessarily 


displace their equivalent of do- |‘ 
ing 


mestic goods and employment, 
just as protected industry claims 
they do. Payment for these goods, 
however, creates foreign pur- 
chasing power for American goods 
and these cannot be made without 
employment here. Foreign trade, 
as consequence, tends to create 


new export employment as fast as 


(Continued on page 1938) 


who has no axe to! 


} 
} 





but who fied 
Germany 
when _ Hitler 
took power, 
and who came 
to the United 
States in 1941, 
spoke before 
the | Associa- 
tion of Mort- 
gage Bankers 
in Chicago on 
Oct. 17 on the 
outlook for 


prices after) 
| was 


con- | 


the war. 

“Our 
cern,” said 
Dr. Hirsch, “is 
not about post- 
war prices 
being too high but about their be- 
ing too low. 

“A year ago a high official said 
we would have to ration our- 
for four years after the 
war to feed Europe. Ration- 
is already ended for most 
foodstuffs. Nobody knows how 
the huge carryover of cotton will 
ever be disposed of:. We. have 
more wool than-we need for two 
and one-half years of normal con- 
sumption even if net one ounce of 
new wool is produced. 

“Feed Europe? Some weeks 


(Continued on page 1930) 


Julius Hirsch 


iy 
| vO., 


Elmer E. Myers With 
B. W. Pizzini & Co. 


Elmer E. Myers will become 
associated with B. W. Pizzini & 
Inc... 5S 
Broadway, 
New York 
City, on Nov. 
6, as manager 
of the trading 
department. 
Mr. Myers 
recently 
with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & 
Beane, with 
which he be- 
came con- 
nected after 
leaving the 
armed forces. 
Before enter- 
ing the serv- 
ice he was 
with L. F. 
RothschiJd & Co. as manager of 
the unlisted department and prior 
thereto with Sutro Bros. & Co. for 
a number of years in charge of 


the unlisted trading department. 

He was one of the organizers 
of the Security Traders Associa- 
tion of New York. 


Elmer E. Myers 








The Cross Company 


‘|| Laclede Christy Clay Products 


Tenn. Ala. & Georgia R. R. 
Indiana Limestone 6s, 1952 


Memoranda on request 


F.H. Koller & Co., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n | 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. | 
‘a eansianed 7- atid NY 1-1026 














Randall 
Company 


“B” Common 








George R.Cooley« Co. | 
INC 


52 William St., New York 5 
Telephone WHitehall 4-3990 
Teletype NY 1-2419 











FARR & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
SUGAR SECURITIES 
Quotations Upon Request 


TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123 

















| Troster,Currie Summers 


| || Members N. Y. Securily Dealers Ass’n | 


.74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400) 
‘et Teletype NY 1-376-377 


\Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland) 
Detroit - Pittsburgh» « St Louis 


R. B. Semler 


Bought - Sold 














Wellman Engineering 
Company 


Circular on Request 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telepkone MAin 8500 


29 Bresaway, New York 6 
WHitehall 4-3640 
Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 


WM. J. MERICKA & Co. 











Interstate 


Bakeries Corp. 
$5 Cumulative Pfd. 


BOUGHT, SOLD & QUOTED 


“a Sy 5 | papeabs 
Cohte U Torrey 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N, Y. 
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Punta Alegre Sugar 
Haytian Corp. 

| Cespedes Sugar 

-Antilla Sugar Est. 
Vicana Sugar 
Warner Sugar 


STRAUSS BROS. 


"Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
| 32 Broadway § Beard of Trade Bldg. 
| NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 


Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 
Teletype NY 1-832, 834 Teletype CG 129 
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Our Real Estate | 
Securities Department | 
Specializes in 


| 4s 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


Call us for quotes 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Wembers New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 WHitehall 4-6330 




















Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 


Character and the New Deal | 


| Subscriptions in United States and 
Possessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion 
of. Canada, $27.50 per year; South anu 
Central America, Spain, Mexico and 
Cuba, $29.50 per year; Great Britain, 
Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia. 
Australia and Africa, $31.00 per year. 


Be Other Publications 
| Bank.and Quotation Record—Mth. $20 yr. 
| Monthly Earnings Record—Mth.. .$20 yr 


NOTE—-On account of the fluctuations 
in the rate of exchange, remittances for 
foreign subscriptions and advertisements 


| must be made in New York funds. 


A Tragedy In Three Acts 
By J. AUSTIN WHITE, J. Austin White & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


The 12 years since 1933 have brought the greatest decline in the 
character of the American people that this nation has ever wit- 


nessed — and,® 


God 
ever 
witness. 


may 
grant, 
will 


Happily, be it | 


said, the peo- 
ple appear to 
be showing 
signs of re- 
turning, like 
the prodigal 
son, to a real- 
ization that 
the golden 
calf*they have 
been worship- 
ping glitters 
only while the 
sun shines. It 





|nine” troubles of our own every- 
day business and search for the 
broad fundamental truths of life 
that may lead this nation of ours, 
not further down the road of deg- 
radation, but upward to the 
heights of individual self-respect, 
self-confidence, self-reliance. 

The course of the past 12 years 
has been the more insidious in 
that it is the character of the in- 
dividual that has been broken. 
Efforts at reconstruction must be 
aimed at restoring self-esteem, 
and the proper basis therefor, to 
the individual. 





The great spark of the Christian 
religion is its teaching of the im- 


behooves each | portance of the individual. The 
of us, in this! great practical good underlying all 
hour of de-} Christian faiths is that any indi- 
cision, to leave “the ninety and (Continued on page 1921) 


a 2 2 
Some Vanished Liberties 
NASD Plan Calls for New Over-The-Counter Quotation System Designed 
To Limit Mark-ups. “Disclosure Rule” Bogeyman Reappears to Make 


For Ready Acceptance of Proposal. Such Artificial Manipulation of 
Open and Competitive Markets Would Deal Death Blow to Free Trade. 


Elsewhere in this issue is a verbatim re-print of an 
article bearing the headline “NASD Adopts New System For 
Uniisted Prices” which appeared in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce since we last went to press. 

The article is highlighted by the two following reports: 
(a) That at the suggestion of its national quotation committee 
there will soon be put into effect by the National Association 
of Securities Dealers a new system of providing over-the- 
counter security quotations; and (b) that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is preparing a new disclosure rule on 


J. Austin White 





= 


over-the-counter transactions, and may require dealers to re-. 


port prices or profits on sales of securities. 


:), The marriage of “control of quotations” and a “dis- 
closure rule” under one heading immediately suggests 
to us a red herring embodied in-the implied threat that 
unless dealers and brokers are good little boys and ac- 
quiesce in the adoption of the quotation scheme, they 
will be sandbagged with the disclosure rule. 


You will recognize these as the same tactics which were 1 


usedin connection with the “5% spread,” the general propa- 
(Continued on page 194@) 


| 
| 





Public Utility 


25 Broad Stree 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 





We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


and Industrial 


t. New York 
Teletype NY 1-5 








s «s a 
OPA Policies Creating 
: s,8 
Unnecessary Scarcities 
By DR. IVAN WRIGHT 
Professor of Economics, Brooklyn College 


=® LICHTENSTEL 


AND COMPANY 


WE SAY 
AGAIN and AGAIN and AGAIN— 
YOU NEED A CHANGE! 


Can’t get good bids on rarely traded 
stocks and bonds? Regular sources 
won’t buy those obsoletes? You 
need a change—and you can get a 
fist full of it right here! 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 

















| 


Dr. Wright Uses the Present Position of the Underwear Industry as an 
Illustration of the Need for Upward Price Adjustments in Cases Where | 
Earnings Trends, Due to Cut-Backs and Similar Changes, Are Turning 
Downward, and When It Is Vital te Keep Concerns Operating and to 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES | 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Infermation 








Maintain the Output of Consumer Goods During Reconversion. 


One of the most difficult price 
the Office of Price Administration 


of a reversal® 


in the earn- 
ings trend of 
an industry or 
an individual 
company, an 
upward price 
revision must 
be granted. 
This problem 
will take on 
added weight | 
as reconver- 
sion progres- 
ses and more 
companies re- 
turn from all- 
out or. pre- 
dominant war 
production to 
normal civil- 
ian output. In| 





Dr. Ivan Wright 


adjustment problems confronting 


is to determine how soon, in case |] 





merely meant that Uncle Sam be- 
came their main customer because 
their normal peacetime products 
are of vital importance for the 
conduct of the war, reconversion 
will of necessity mean a shrink- 
age in volume and consequently 
a decline in their over-all earn- 
ings. 

The underwear industry is a 
case in point. The impact of war 
orders was so heavy that its oper- 


‘ations during 1942 and the early 


part of 1943 were boosted to a 
level of 125 to 135% of its pre- 
war output. This increase in vol- 
ume was directly responsible for 
the favorable earnings trend for 
the industry as a whole during 
the years 1942 and 1943. 
Already there’ are indications, 





L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 








Liberty Aircraft 
*Mid-Continent 
*National Airlines 
Northrop Aircraft 
Rohr Aircraft 


Bought — Sold 
*Circular on Request 


J. F.Reilly& Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
| Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wire to Los Angeles 























industries for which the war! 


(Continued on page 1940) 


Dewey Offers Program 


cs 
For Peacetime 
The Governor, in Buffalo Address, Offers Seven Propo- 


sals. 


Advocates a Constitutional Amendment to Limit 


President’s Tenure to Two Terms. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey delivered an address at Buffalo, 


N. Y., on Oct. 31, ‘in which, in 
President 
Roose velt’s 
statements 
made in the 
latter’s @#d- 
dresses in 
Philadelp hia 
and’ Chicago 
on Oct: 24 and 
25, . respec- 
tively, he out- 
lined a seven- 
point program 
of his party 
for the peace- 
time years 
ahead. He re- 
viewed Mr. 
Roose v el t’s 
promises of 
full post-war 
employment 
and of aid to small business, and 





Thomas E. Dewey 


addition to answering several of 
ios 





pronounced them as “no good.” 
He criticized ‘the New Deal as 
‘tinkering first with one thing 
and then with another,” and as 
aot being “willing in all its years 
@ let all the parts of this machine 
function smoothly.” 

Following is the text, of Mr. | 
Jewey’s Buffalo address as re- 
9 ,orted by the Associated Press: 

Tonight I want to ask you to 
‘ook ahead into our future as a 
Nation. Join me in looking at 


‘what our country will face the 


lay after victory over our 
2nemies. 

But first let me give you right 
now two solemn assurances 
prompted by the speeches of my 
opponent last Friday and Satur- 
day. 

(Continued on page 1941) 








Bartgis Bros. 
Federal Screw Works 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

Hooker Electric Chemical 
Laclede-Christv Clay Pr. 
Metal & Thermit 


PITTSBURGH TRACTION 
SECURITIES 


Est. 1926 
= 
=a 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n. 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-19u 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 











_ SUGAR 
SECURITIES 





DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 | 

















HoIr, 





PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends declared 1944 to date — $2.75 


Dividends 1943 - $4.50 
1942 - 


Approximate selling price — 29 
‘rcular on request 


ROSE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 
2 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7460 


3.65 








Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Third quarter analysis 
available on request 


* 
C. E. Unterberg & Co. 
Members New York Security Dedlers Assn 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletvpe NY 1-1666 




















Teletype: NY 1-375 
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Wann & C0. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


| Aetna Life 

| Aetna a. Eng. 

| American Hardware* 
Auto Car 

|] Bendix Home Appl. 
Douglas .Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 

| Deep Rock Oil 

| Electrolux* . | 
Emerson Radio 

| Great American Industries * 
H. & :B. Amer. Machine Pfd.* 

| International Detrola 
Liberty Aircraft New 

| Magazine Repeating Razor 
Majestic Radio 

| Merchants Distilling* 
Moxie* 

| Nu-Enamel 

| Philip Carey 
Purolator 

| ee eg 
Scovi g.* 

| Standard Stoker 

| Title Guarantee & .Trust 
Triumph Explosives 

| Wickwire Spencer 





| INDUSTRIALS | 


Art Metal Construction 
Aspinook Corp. 

Amer. Window:Glass, Com. & Pfd. 
Axton-Fisher “B” 

Bird & Son* 

British Gaumont 
. Brockway Motor* 

Buda Co. 

Cons. Cement “‘A’’* 
Crowell Collier P. Com. 
Eagie Fire Insurance 
Eastern Corporation 

Federal Machine & ‘Welding 
Haskelite Mfg. Co 

Inters: 


tate Bak. Com. & Pfd. 
Loft 
Marmon rrington 
Oxford Pap 
or er 
Pierce Butler 


Pellak Manufacturing 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms . 50.) 
H. H. Rebertson Co. 
Talon 

Tekheim Oil Tank & Pump 
United: Drill “A” & *B” 
United Stove 

U. S. Truck Lines - 


| AIR LINES | 


American Export Air Lines 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Centinental Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 


| UTILITIES | 


Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
Birmingham Gas 

Conn. Light & Power 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd 
Derby Gas & Electric 
Federal Water 

Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
lowa Southern” Util. Com. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.*« 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
Portland Elec. Power Prior Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro-Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Southwest Natural Gas 


eee 


Com. 






“Du Mont Lab. “A”* 
General Instrument* 
International 


vox Corp.* 
Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
P. R. * 
Stromberg Ison 
Sub 


cH ICAGO TRACTIONS 


_*Circular on Request 


Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 
aemvers N ¥ Security Leaers as 
126 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5. 
Direct eoaee to: ee ta..+: 
Hartf'd 6111. Buff. 6094 Por. 21°F: 





ELECTRONICS 








= — 4 


American Hardware Oxford Paper Com.& Pfd. | 
Art Metals Construction Phillip Carey Mfg. | 
Magazine Repeating Razor Stromberg Carlson | 

Bought - Sold - Quoted 




















GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 

115 BROADWAY 105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 TELETYPE ‘NY 1-672 




































- DEALERS - 


interested in promising, post-war 
speculation’ should - investigate 
Pressurelube Common 
(market 154-2) 


Product now used by U. S. Gov- 
ernment. A’new era in all types | 


| lubrication. 


Analysis—full, details 
*available—W RITE! 


William S. Baren Co. 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 























PUBLIC UTILITY COMMON STOCKS © 


American Railways Corporation 
Black-Hills-Power and. Light .Company 
Central Illinois Electric and Gas Company 
Empire District Electric Company 

Iowa Public Service Company 
Jacksonville Gas Corporation 


Missouri Utilities Company 

Northern Natural Gas Company | 
Public Service Company of Colorado | 
Public Service Company of Indiana 

Sioux City Gas and Electric Company 
Southwestern Public Service Company 


AC.ALLYN*>COMPANY 


Incorporated 








Chicago New York Boston Milwaukee Minneapolis | 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Michigan Public Service Company 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


U.S.Can Advance $2 Billions Yearly 
In Foreign Credits: Bernstein 


Assistant Director of Treasury’s Monetary Research Di- 


At a luncheon meeting of the International Trade Section of th 
New York Board of Trade, ward Hotel Astor, New York, on Oct. 2% 





ga—C«CD rr. Ed . 
M.. Bernstein, | tained. In this connection, | hk 
who is Assis- | estimated that foreign credits by) 

_tant Director! the United States might reach : 
of. the Mone- , peak of $2,500,000,000, of whiel 
tary Research | about four-fifths would be in the 
Division ‘of | form of long-term obligations. 
the Treasury | 
Departme nt,- 
told his audi- 
ence that the 
United States, 

following the 
war, could 
have an ex- 





— 


“Review of Operations” 


Of Marine & Casualty Cos. 


| 22 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
—, of the New York Stocl 
| Exchange, have prepared a “Re 
? ape po hs, view of Operations” of 38 fire 
dollars’ annu- | Marine insurance companies anc 
ally, and bal- | 18 casualty-surety insurance com- 
ance this|Panies. The review covers results 
against. eight|Of operations for a five-year 
billions. of| Period, not only m,dollars, but 
imports by . extending ‘foreign liso dollars per shage, as well as 
credits of two’ billion dollars an- | the operating results percentage- 
qually. These credits could be | Wise to total operating income for 
long-term loans “and, could be | each of the companies. 
guaranteed by the proposed In-| Each individual company repor' 
ternational Bank for Reconstruc- | contains a circular chart showing 
tion and Development. He stated,| the percentage diversification 0’ 
however, that it should be the assets at the year-end 1943 
policy to have the credits ex-| Also shown is the percentage of‘ 
tended by private enterprise, but Government bonds and cash tc 
if this cannot be. done. under net liabilities, at the year-end. 
reasonable terms and low interest which are the total liabilities 
rates, the Government should take | less than equity in the unearned 
ahand. He pointed out that when premium reserve, thus showing a’ 
onerous terms are fixed on foreign, a glance the liquid position of 
{| loans there is always a greater each of the companies. Another 
‘anger of default or repudiation, interesting item is the _ net 
| By having the Bank for Recon- | operating income (after Federal 
| 





E. M. Bernstein 


struction and Development guar- taxes) for the five-year period 
antee the loans, the interest’ rates |The percent of “plow-back” te 
could be materially reduced; and/net operating income is also 
‘he burden of the risks spread shown—one of the most 
over a wider area. (3: | 

ee Bernstein was optimistic 
regarding future expansion of| unique review m b 
world trade which he stated could, Mackubin, Legg rod Co. pt iow 
| after the war, amount to combined | quest. 
| mports and exovorts totaling 
eighty billions. The United States 
| trade would comprise about one- 
| fourth of this, total. However, it Carrere & Co., 65 Broadway. 
would be necessary to maintain 2 | New York City, members of the 
high. level. of empolovmenrt in all | New York Stock and Curb Ex- 
| the leading trading nations to ac- | “hanges. will admit Charles E. 
‘comolish this obiective, and bieb | Srady, Jr. to limited partnerchio 


im- 
| portant of all growth factors. 
Copies of this interesting and 





Carrere to Admit. 








Bond Club of Denver 
Elects New Officers 


vision Says Credits Would Balance Our Excess Exports. 


| Mackubin, Legg & Company 





isten, World... 
as history unfolds through the 
channels of your radio. 

Listen... and know that 
tah loud speakers and other 
component parts in America’s 
finer. radios are heightening 
your listening pleasure. 

Yes, Utah is radio’s unsilent 
partner ...not just in the 
making of radio parts . . . but 
in the continued technical de- 
velopments of the future. 





UTAH RADIO PRODUCTS COMPANY - CHICAGO 


DENVER, COLO. — The Bond 
-lub of Denver at their annual 





Phillip J. Clark 


Ernest E. Stone 


election, chose the following of- 
ficers: . ; 


. 


President—Ernest Stone, Stone, 


Moore & Company. . 


Vice-President — J. H. Myers, 


Harris, Upham and Company. 


Secretary—Robert D.. Mannix, 


Earl M. Scanlan & Company. 


Treasurer — Phillip J. Clark, 


Amos C. Sudler & Company. 


Directors—Jack Webb, Otis & 


Company: Bryan E. Simpson, B. 
E. Simpson & Company; John J. 
Mullen, Garrett-Bromfield & 
Company; 
Boettcher and Company. 


Elmer G. Longwell, 


Outstanding for Post-W 


Common siock of Long-Bell 





Lumber offers outstanding post- 
war possibilities, according to a 
circular prepared by Comstock & 
Co., 231 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
cular may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


Copies of this: interesting cir- 





Post-War Speculation 


Pressurelube common offers a 


promising post war — speculation 
according to-an anlysis prepared 
by 
Broadway, New York City. Copies 


of this analysis and full details 
may be hed by writing to William 
prices would have to be main-° in the firm as of November 15th. S. Baren Co. 


William S. Baren_Co., . 42 


—— Ss 


of automotive, aircraft and machine |] | 


.-t APel,. Bowling.Green. 9-2823-4) a | Me “BOSTON :9-- MASS pooh 
- en ai : ——e ‘wists & J at 4 ie t | - . ¥ > ry : ' 

















BOSTON, MASS. 


An Outstanding Cement Stock 
With a Dividend Arrearage 


Riverside Cement 


Class A | 


$1.25 Cumulative Participating 
k | 


x 


Market 12% - 131% 


Circular sent upon request 


LERNER & CO. | 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 


















Fel. HUB 19980 Teletype BS eo | 








CHICAGO 








CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 
Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 
For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 ‘LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
Pendoiph 3002 CG 362 Trinity 3908 

















An Outstanding 
Post War Stock 


Long-Bell Lumber | 
Cc 


(Circular sent upon request) 


Comstock & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 | 
i] 231 So, La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 





re een 











| 
' 


'We are in the market to buy: 
Alma Lincoln Mining 
Dr. Jack Pot Mining 
Elkton 
Empire Lee Mining 


B. E. SIMPSON & CO. 
300 California Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo. 




















ST. LOUIS 








StTirx & Co. | 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


St. Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 





: 
| 


















A. A. Tibbe Forms Own 
Firm in St. Louis... 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — Anton A. 
Tibbe is forming A. A. Tibbe and 
Company with offices at 506 Olive 
Street, to engage in the invest- 
ment business. Mr; Tibbe was 
formerly president of Phoenix 
Bond and Mortgage Company, 
and prior thereto was vice-prési- 
eent and treasurer of Redden & 


Co. 
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FASHION PARK, Inc. 


Makes men’s clothes; “Stein Bloch”, “Fashion 
Park”, etc. Owns Weber & Heilbroner. Also 
sells to retailers everywhere. No reconversion 
problem. . Attractive postwar outlook. 


All investment dealers should send 
for our detailed report. 


SIMONS, LINBURN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y- 
HAneover. 2-0600 Teletype’ NY .1-210 


AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 


6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
Dividend Aug. 31, 1944 $.60 (Arrears $4.05) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 
Selling price—12 


Circular on Request 


HOrROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity. Place, New York -6,-N. -Y. 
« Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 


1-375 








We are pleased to announce tnat 


MR..ELMER MEYER 
will become -associated with our firm 
on Monday, November 6, 1944 
‘as Manager of our Trading Department 


BURP 2 ini & Co. 


GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS-BONDS 
Ww oe 


INCORPORATED 
New York 6, N. Y. 














55 Broadway 


7 | 
Presents Corporation Tax Plan 
George E. Barnes, of Wayne Hummer & Co., Chicago, in 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange’s Official Magazine, Outlines | 
a Solution of Double Taxation of Corporate Earnings. 


In the September issue of ‘““The Exchange,” official magazine of 
the New York Stock Exchange, George E. Barnes, a partner in Wayne 
Hummer & Co., members of New York Stock Exchange, Chicago, has 








a leading article entitled “A Plan to Simplify Corporation Taxes and | | 
Mr. Barnes | ~~ 
osals for | ee 


a Solution of Double Taxation of Corporate Earnings.” 
seeks to help clarify the current confusion regarding prop 
reforms in corporate taxation,® 
particularly with reference to the | obtained from Mr. George Barnes, 
removal of double taxation. | Wayne Hummer & Co., 105 Wesi 

Under the proposal outlined in | Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Mr. Barnes’ plan, the individual | 
and corporate tax rate structure | 
has been correlated in order that | 


=; Henry Warren, Jr., Is 
Sur American’ corporations, wil With W, G. Langley Go. 


receive a more equitable distri-| wc. Langley & Co., 115 Broad- 








ete oe 


S. WEINBERG & CO. . 


MEMBERS NEW YORK SECURITY OEALERS ASSN. 


60 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 3-7830 


ANNOUNCE THE FORMATION OF A PARTNERSHIP 
TO. RENDER A CGMPLETE SERVICE IN. UNLISTED 


SECURITIES FOR BANKS, BROKERS AND DEALERS. 


SAMUEL WEINBERG 
PHILIP WEINBERG 


November Ist, 1944 


STANY Slate for Coming Elections 














bution of corporate earnings | 
through a simple system of credits 
in personal returns. The plan 
sets up a permanent rate policy 
for future Congresses to follow. 


Hundreds,;of, business and tax 
men have ‘studied is plan .and 
claim it is workable from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint, politi- 
cally possible of acceptance, satis- 
factory as a revenue raising meas- 
ure and that it forms.a tax rate 
foundation on. which business can. 
build. confidently..for the future, 
~ says Mr, Barnes." __ 

A reprint. ofthe article may be 


Desires connection with New 
York Stock Exchange house, 
with a view to obtaining listed 
as well as unlisted business. 
Moderate carrying position in 
unlisteds required. Profit shar- 
ing basis. Christian, well- 
connected and thoroughly 
versed in trading. unlisted 
stocks and bonds. Best of ref- 
erences. Box D 25, Commer- }' 
cial & Financial Chronicle, 25 
Spruce St., New York 8, N. Y. 











way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Henry P. Warren, 
Jr., has become associated with 
them as manager of their Bond 
Department. Mr. Warren was 
formerly manager of the invest- 
ment department for Tuéker, 
Anthony & Co.. Prior thereto he 
was. Vice-President of E.H. Rol- 


lins. & Sons, Inc.,-and was with |: 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. and Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. - : 


| Frederick Dressel:Is. 
‘With Cruttenden & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronic >) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Frederick | C. 
Dressel has become associated 
with Cruttenden & Co., 209 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
New York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Dressel was recently 
with the office of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. In the past he 
was with McCormick & Hender- 
son and was a partner in McGhie, 
Dressel & Co. 





» TRADER | 


‘With excellent background | 
‘desires to make a new con- | 
nection with New York Stock 
‘Exchange firm or an old line | 
“unlisted firm. Controls some | 
listed and unlisted bond busi-: | 
ness. Address Box S 44, Fi-— 
‘nancial Chronicle, 25 Spruce | 
'St., New York 8, N. Y. : 














a ee — ——————— 


CE cok Wa 


TRADER 


_ Unlisted trader with years of 
_ experience, having contacts 
and at present connected 
| with Stock. Exchange House, 
| desires to make change. Box 
_ M2, Commercial & Financial 
| Chronicle, 25. Spruce Street; 
New York 8, N. Y. 











a 





Richard F. Abbe C. E. de Willers Louis A. Gibbs 


John S. French George Leone 
The Nominating Committee of the Security Traders Association 
of New York has presented the following slate of officers: 
President: Richard F. Abbe, Van Tuyl & Abbe. 

' First Vice-President: Chester E. de Willers, C. E. de WiHers & Co. 
Second Vice-President: L. A. Gibbs, Laird, Bissell & Meeds. 
Secretary: John S. French, A. C. Allyn & Co. 

Treasurer: George V. Leone, Frank C. Masterson & Co. 

Directors: George Geyer, Huff, Geyer & Hecht;,Harry J; Peiser, 
Ira Haupt & Co.; Thomas A. Larkin, Goodbody & Co. G8 

Trustees of Gratuity Fund: William K. Porter, Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co.; Arthur B. Retallick, Coffin & Burr. 

_ Delegates: Thomas G. Horsfield, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Ine.; 

Michael J. Heaney, Joseph McManus & Co.; D. F. Barton, Eastman, 
Dillon & Co. 


Alternates: Allison W. Marsland, Wood, Gundy & Co.; John F. 
Reilly, J. F. Reilly & Co.; Otto A. Berwald, Berwald & Co.;;John D. 
Ohlandt, J. Arthur Warner & Co.; Jules Bean, Luckhurst & Co. 


Nominating Committee (four to be selected): Lee Sherman, L. D. 
Sherman & Co.; Harry F. Reed, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Charles 
H. Jann, Estabrook & Co.; E. K. Sheppard, Henry S: Robinson & Co., 
Inc,;, Henry G. Burns, H. G. Burns & Co.; Richard M. Barnes, A. M. 
Kidder & Co.; Arthur W. Bertsch, G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc.; T. F. 
Mackessy, Abbott, Proctor & Paine. rf 1 


_. Members of the Nominating ‘Committee were: - B. Winthrop 
| Pizzini,.B.-W. Pizzini_& Co., Chairman; Harry L. Arnold, Paine, 
| Webber, Jackson & Curtis; «Wellington ‘Hunter, Hunter -& Co.: 
H. Walter Mewing, D’Assern & Co.; Abraham Strauss, Strauss Bros. 





CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
5s 1953 


Associated Tel. & Tel. 
542s 1955 


Canadian Pacific Rwy. 
4s 1949 


Canadian Pacific Rwy. 
3%s 1951 


Canada Steamship 
5s 1957 


Consolidated Paper 
54%s 1961 


International Hydro Elec. 
6s 1944 


“Soo” 514s 1978 


HART SMITH & CO. 


| 52 WILLIAM S8t., N. ¥. 5 HAnover 2-09860 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
| New York Montreal Toronto 














American Water Wks. & Elec. 


5s, 1975 

Community Water Service 
Gs, 1946 

Central Public Utility 54/5, 1952 

East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 

Eastern Minnesota Power 
5¥%s, 1951 


Peoples Gas (N. J.) 54s, 1960 








Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











Brill Corp. 7% Old Pfd. 
Amer. Locomotive 7% Old Pfd. 


Greendale Minerals 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales. 
Chicago East Ill. R.R. Old Pfd. 

sndoe A | 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange - 
1 Wall St.,.New York 5, N. ¥. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-935. 

















American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 


Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 


Ohio Match 
Universal Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security. Dedlers Ass’n . 


63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. * 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897" ae 


Strategic, Growing Alf Line 

Chicago and Southern,*Aiflines, 
Ine. is .a strategic air lime, flying 
“The valley level route” and bi- 
secting every transcontinental air 
carrier, according to a study pre- 
pared by Scherck, Richter Co., Lan- 
dreth Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
‘Phis air line which has attractive 
growth’ possibilities offers a most 
interesting situation, the study de- 
clares.' : Copies may be obtained 














uporm request from Scherck, Rich- 
ter Company, |. 


a 
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the facilities of our 


our various 





PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 


system are especially equipped to 
trade in those markets where 


located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 





direct private wire 


offices are 








ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 


Plans Prepared — Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


PUDUAS ADSLARLU SEA + 





Public Utility Securities 


Rising Fuel Costs Affecting Utility Earnings 


Fuel costs are becoming one of the most important variables in 


the utility expense account (other than taxes). 


In 1933 they ac- 


counted for only 5.9¢ out of the revenue dollar, but this year, with fuel 
expenditures over four times as large, they are an estimated 13.8% 


of gross. 


This is despite the fact that the number of pounds of fuel 


per fuel-generated kwh was only 1.31 in 1943 as compared with 1.47 


pounds 
11%. Some further economies in 
the use of coal would doubtless 
have been reflected in current 
tigures (the most efficient plants 
burn only about .85 pounds per 
kwh) except for the tapering off 
of the utility building program, 
and the heavier use of standby 
plants. 

There are, of course, a number 
cf. factors involved in the rising 
vatio of fuel cost to gross. While 
the more efficient use of fuel 
stands on the credit side, an un- 
favorable factor is the lower rev- 
enue per kwh, due to rate reduc- 
tions amd the sharp increase in 
the wartime industrial load which 
is sold at a very low rate. In 1943 
average revenue per kwh for ul- 
timate consumers was only 1.66¢ 
compared with 2.66¢ in 1933. An- 
other unfavorable factor is the 
rising price of fuel. While exact 
data on this is not available, the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of the wholesale. price; of 
bituminous coal now stands at 121 
compared with an average of 83 
in 1933. Freight rates have also 
advanced. During World War I, 
this price index advanced from 
35 in 1914 to a high of 270 in 1920 
—dropping to 69 in the year fol- 
lowing. These price gyrations 
largely accounted for utility 
troubles during that period, but 
fortunately Federal agencies have 
prevented runaway prices in the 
present war period. 


Another unfavorable factor is 
the greater use of fuel-generated 
power as compared with hydro- 
electric power. In 1933, about 
41% of the power generated by 
electric utility companies was 
supplied by hydro-electric plants, 
while this year it is estimated that 
only about 23% is being generated 
by water power. This is due to 
three factors: (1) While the Gov- 
ernment has continued to develop 
large hydro properties, the private 


Fuel Costs 
(Mill.) 
$400 

363 
283 
250 
203 
170 
148 
165 
155 
125 
116 

97 


Revenues 
(Mill.) 
$2,900 
2,807 
2,609 
2,467 
2,277 
2,148 
2,018 
2,031 
1,911 
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1,785 
1,710 
1,640 
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companies have been less active, 
partially due perhaps to FPC 
regulations but more largely to 
the increased efficiency of steam 
plants. (2) Local drought condi- 
tions have reduced hydro opera- 
tions in 1943-44. (3) Most utilities 
with hydro facilities have steam 
“standby” plants, for use if water 
power is not fully available. These 
plants are usually older and less 
efficient. Many of them have 
been pressed into operation in the 
past three years because of the 
heavy wartime demands on the 
power companies, as well as the 
irregular drought effects. Since 
these plants use more fuel than 
the modern steam’ generating 
plants, their use affects the overall 
ratio of fuel costs to revenues. 

For the month of August, net 
income of all Class A and B elec- 
trie utilities was 6.4% below last 
year and for the 12 months ended 
August, 4.8%. During these pe- 
riods operating expenses ienanlind 
6.5% and 13.2%, respectively. 
While the fuel component of ex- 
penses was not published, the in- 
creased use of steam power this 
year was probably an important 
factor in higher expenses. 

The accompanying table tabu- 
lates some of the items discussed 
above for the period 1933-44. In 
order to eliminate the factor of 
lower kwh revenues, fuel costs 
are also shown per kwh generated 
(including hydro power) in mills. 
On this basis fuel cost has in- 
creased about 63% during the pe- 
riod. (Figured on the basis of 
fuel-generated kwh only, about 
35-40% is estimated.) 

After the war, the ratio of fuel 
costs to revenues should automat- 
ically decrease since emergency 
use of standby plants will decline, 
and the use of big blocks of low 
priced industrial power, already 
being cut back, should improve 
average kwh receipts. 


Fuel Cost Per Cent 
per KWH. Hydro of *Lbs. Coal 
(Mills.) All a a6 KWH. 

2.08 1.31 
2.02 
1.80 
1.74 
1.63 


Ratio to 

Revenues 
13.8% 
12.9 
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GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 
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“NASD Adopts New System for Unlisted Prices 


Quotations to Be Based on Figures at Which 
Dealers Are Willing to Do Business 


By HERBERT FREDMAN 


(Reprinted from the Chicago 


“Journal of Commerce” 


of Friday, Oct. 27, 1944) 


A new system of providing over-the-counter security quotations 
has been adopted by the National Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc., at the suggestion of the group’s National Quotation Committee, 
and will be put into effect as soon as the necessary mechanism is 


completed. 


Quotations are now arrived at by applying certain formulas to 


the “inside” 
to obtain the bid and asked fig- 
ures quoted to investors. Some 
time ago the SEC termed these 
quotations ‘fictitious’ because 
they were arrived at arbitrarily 
and did not reflect true markets, 
the SEC said. 

The NASD committee’ then 
formulated the plan which has 
been adopted and which will be 
based on prices at which dealers 
are willing to do business with 
the public. Although details 
have not yet been completely 
worked out, the proposed system 
has been submitted to the SEC, 
and the NASD was said to feei 
that criticisms of the Government 
agency would be met. 


“Inside” Quotes Called Impractical 


The SEC was originally re- 
ported as having requested that 
“inside’’ quotes be furnished in- 
vestors, but the NASD does not 
believe this would be practical. 

It was also said that the SEC 
wanted actual transactions in the 
over-the-counter market pub- 
lished. This, investment men say 
would be an almost impossible 
undertaking. 

The staff of the SEC, it has been 
reported, is now preparing a new 
disclosure rule on over-the-coun- 
ter transactions, and may require 
dealers to report prices or profits 
on sales of securities. 


Will Get Prices Locally 


The new «NASD plan will be 
administered by local quotation 
committees in various cities. Un- 
der it the committees will obtain 
actual bid and asked prices from 
dealers who are actively trading 
the over-the-counter issues. 


The NASD has been acting as 
a clearing house for over-the- 
counter quotations at. the request 
of the SEC. The Association was 
formed under the Maloney Act of 
1938, administered by the SEC, 
which amended the Securities and 
Exchange Act of 1934 to provide 
for the establishment of regula- 
tory organizations for the over- 
the-counter securities houses, and 
to prevent unjust and inequitable 
trade practices. 

—ccieniaitiltii is a ES 


Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request: 


Du Mont Laboratories “A”: 
Merchants Distilling; General In- 
strument: Great American Indus- 
tries: Massachusetts Power & 
Light $2 preferred: Maiestic Ra- 
dio; Magnavox Corp.; Electrolux: 











Brockway Motors; Scoville Mfg.; 
Bird & Sons; Cons. Cement “A”; 


or wholesale prices,” 





NY Security Dealers 
Hold Dinner Meeting 


Pictures Taken At Function 
On Pages 1928 and 1929 


The New York Security Dealers 
Association held a very important 
dinner-meeting at Sherry’s on the 
afternoon and evening of Oct. 26, 
1944. The meeting, which began 
at 4 p. m., was confined exclu- 
sively to the membership, and 
particularly to partners of firms, 
officers of corporations, and heads 
of trading departments. 

The meeting was opened by 
Frank Dunne of Dunne & Co., 
President of the Association, who 
.strongly advocated the need for 
the membership to be alert and 
on guard against anything that 
might conflict with the rights and 
public good of the _ investing 
public. 

Clarence E. Unterberg of C. E. 
Unterberg & Co., Vice-President, 
spoke on the need for improve- 
ment in the present movement of 
handling and publishing over-the- 
counter auotations. 

John J. O’Kane Jr., John J. 
O’Kane Jr. & Co., reported that 
the membership is larger than it 
has been for years past, and urged 
all members to unite in a stronger 
comprehensive movement to ob- 
tain new members. 

Philip L. Carret, Secretary of 
the Association, set-ferth some in- 
teresting sidelights in respect to 
the past, present, and future of 
the industry. 

The Association reagived that 
the members urge their customers 
and others seeking their advice to 
retain their war bonds as the 
soundest backlog for an invest- 
ment portfolio; and that they re- 
gard any effort on the part: of 
broker-dealers to. switch their 
customers from war bonds into 
any other securities as contrary 
to the best interests of the public 
and of the securities industry. 


After the meeting dinner was 
served in the main dining room 


of Sherry’s. Principal guest 
speaker was Lt. John Mason 
Brown, USNR, followed by Capt. 


‘| Richard C. Noel, 2nd Lt. Theodore 


Dada, and Staff Sergeant Steve 
Seinfeld. Other _ distinguished 
guests were Col. D. Owings and 
Lt. Commander Walton _butter- 


field. 
The United States Coast Guard 


Quartet, who were guests of the | 


Association by .special arrange- 
ment, furnished entertainment. 





Riley Stoker; Alabama Mills, Inc.; 
and H. & B. American Machine ; 
preferred. 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Post Election rally indicated. 
Bearishness now almost unan- 
imous. Don’t follow crowd. 
Hold all positions. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


With the market acting the 
way it does, it is quite evi- 
dent, to even the casual ob- 
servers that the burden of 
proof rests on the optimists. 
With the volume absent on 
rallies, and increasing on de- 
clines it is normal for pessi- 
mistic interpretations to in- 
crease. 

Yet this very unanimity of 
opinion has within it the 
seeds of rally rather than of 
reaction. 

% ne i 

At this point it would be a 
good idea to say something 
about the life blood of the 
stock market — earnings. It 
might be interesting to dwell 
on earnings during the past 
quarter and the forecasts for 
earnings during the final 
quarter. I have found, how- 
ever, that earnings, dividends 
and other financial details 
that are supposed to influence 
stock prices, actually -mean 
little to general market 
trends. 

% i % 

The action of, each stock 
tells in its own way more 
about its own future than all 
the earnings figures. And in 
the same way: the action of all 
the stocks which go to make 
up the various averages fore- 
cast in their own way the out- 
look for the market as a 
whole. 

* oo * 

The reason for this is not 
too difficult to discover. Price 
action is a reflection of all the 
opinion available and_ this 
opinion is transferred to mar- 
ket price., The old cynicism, 
“Money speaks louder than 
words” is nowhere reflected 
as highly as in the stoek mar- 
ket. 

a % He 

A few weeks ago this action 
indicated lower prices. If you 
will recall market behavior in 
the early part of October you 

(Continued on page 1940) 
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Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 


New Securities — When Issued 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Arbitrage Circular unon Request 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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‘Charles Thornton With 
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Ghapel Heads Mich. 
Group of I. B: A. Hincks Bros. & Ge. 


DETROIT, MICH. — The annuai| NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Charles 
meeting of the Michigan Group of | J. Thornton has become associated 
the Investment Bankers Associa-| with Hincks Bros. & Co., Inc., 157 

'Chuch Street. 
| recently with the War Production 
| Board. Prior thereto he was man- 
ager of the trading department 








Mr. Thornton was- 


NEW YORK 
WAR FUND Ja 
PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & 


RUST 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—Digby 4-4933 Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 


Railroad Securities 

The railroad market, or at least that section below top credit, 
has displayed signs of extreme nervousness during the past week: 
or more, and has had two important considerations on which to feed 
this nervousness. One, the perennial one for the last two years, 
has been the course of the war. When the advance in Europe was 
stalled.at the borders of Germany hopes of victory over Germany 
this fall faded rapidly and the t 
rail market devéloped a more | sumably later, when the Japanese 
buoyant tone. Then came ‘the |are finally defeated. It has been 






































Harold R. Chapel 


tion of America was held Wednes- | 


. day evening, at the Detroit Ath- 
letic Club to elect officers for the 
coming year. 

Immediately following the din- 
ner, Chairman Reginald Mac- 
Arthur, partner of. Miller-Ken- 
ower & Company; opened the 
business meeting and after the 
various committee reports, the 
nomination of officers was. made 
for the coming year. 


Harold R. Chapel, partner of) 


Crouse, Bennett, Smith & Com- 
pany, who has been active in the 
IBA for a number. of years, was 
elected chairman. He is secretary 
of the Security Traders Associa- 
tion of Detroit and Michigan and 
past president of The Bond Club 
of Detroit and of the Michigan 
Municipal Advisory Council. Wil- 
liam Moore, partner of McDonald, 
Moore & Company was elected 
vice-chairman and Harry E. 
Thurston of Watling, Lerchen & 
Company, secretary and treasurer. 
Oscar L. Buhr, vice-president of 
the Detroit Trust Company; Wil- 
liam C. Roney, partner of W. C. 


for W. A. Hennessy & Co. of Bos- 
|ton and was a partner in Thorn- 
ton & Curtis. 


1944 Security Transactions 
And The Income Tax 

Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
‘New York City, members of the 
|New York Stock Exchange, have 
/prepared a booklet on “1944 Se- 
\curity Transactions from Income 
‘Tax Viewpoint.” Copies of. this 
interesting and informative book- 
‘let are available to brokers and 
\dealers upon request to Vilas & 
| Hickey. 

RR 

| Bright Possibilities 

| Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 
_with-a bright future and offers in- 
|teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
| Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 
|cular may be had from Lerner & 
| Co. upon request and alsp a cir- 
|cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the firm believes is an out- 
standing cement stock with a div- 
idend arrearage. 





Roney & Company, and Cyrus H. 
King, partner of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane were 
elected Directors. 

Julien H. Collins, National 
Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee was then introduced by Mr. 
| MacArthur. The principal topic of 
his address was “What we have to 
offer the returning servicemen 
/and how best to educate them on 
'the opportunities offered by our 
| business.” 











Booklet Available to 





49 Wall Street. 





Teletype: 


194A. Security Transactions 
from Income Tax Viewpoint 


VILAS & HICKEY 


Members New York Stock Exchunge 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 





Brokers and Dealers 


New York 5, N. Y. 


NY 1-911 











opening of major Russian offen- 
Sives along the entire _ eastern 
front and some progress, although 
slow, by British and American 
forces on the western front. Hesi- 
tancy was again apparent, and 
this was augmented by enthusi- 
asm .engendered by Pacific suc- 
cesses. * 

Sentiment veering like the wind 
with the changing fortunes of war 
has become an old story, and will 
presumably continue as a strong 
market influence until the war 
has actually been won. Last week 
a new factor entered the picture. 
That new influence was the open- 
ing of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearings on freight rate 
increases. The question revolves: 


around the freight rate increases 
granted in March 1942 but ‘sus- 


pended little more than a year 
later and suspended periodically 
since then. The ‘most recent sus- 
pension expires Jan. 1, 1945, and 
‘unless some action is taken by the 
‘Commission in the interim the in- 
‘creased rates would automatically 
fe into effect at that time. 

As was to be expected, consid- 
ering the history of the whole 
proeccedings, various Government 
interests, including the OPA and 
the Director of Economic Stabil- 
ization, are asking the Commis- 
sion to cancel the increase out- 
right. It is their claim that the 
higher rates are inflationary and 
in violation of national stabiliza- 
tion policies. Their position hard- 
ly appears tenable, and as they 
presumably have no new argu- 
ments other than those used on 
other occasions when suspension 
of the increases was under con- 
sideration by the ICC, it is not 
believed likely that outright can- 
cellation will be ordered. 


On their side of the argument, 
seeking restoration of the _ in- 
creases which averaged less than 
5%, the carriers have painted a 
pathetic picture of their plight. It 
has been pointed out that ever 
since the increases were first sus- 
pended, in May 1943, railroad in- 
come in each month has been be- 
low the level of a year earlier. 
Traifie is pictured as having 
reached its peak (a_ statement 
which hardly appears open to ar- 
gument), and there have been 
dire predictions as to the probable 
extent of the traffic decline when 
the.European war ends, and, pre- 


igenerally accepted that railroad 
traffic will drop ‘sharply at the 
end of the war, although opinion 
has varied widely as to the extent 
and. duration of the decline. The 
result on earnings that railroad 
management professes to see in 
the prospective decline is more 
\drastic than that visualized by 
,even the most pessimistic railroad |! 
analysts. 


The President of one eastern 
road testified that a traffic decline 
of as little as 15% would put 
many railroads in the red. Cer- 





expected to bring a sharper traf- 
fic decline than 15%. In further 
testimony 
western railroad which recently’ 
emerged from reorganization stat- 
ed that with present costs and 
rates the road would be unable 
even to cover its new, drastically 
reduced, fixed charges if traffic 
were to return to 1941 levels. By- 
normal standards 1941 was a good. 
raitroad year. , 


» Whether or not the testimony 
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of the various representatives of 
railroad management is unduly 
pessimistic, there is little question 
but that at least in the reconver- 
sion period either lower costs or 
higher rates will be necessary to 
maintain railroad earnings and 
credit. However, as an immedi- 
ate consideration the question of 
the freight rates is of little mo- 
ment. They would, if restored, 
add little to earnings as they 
would largely be absorbed by- 
taxes. Certainly it is too early at 
this time to try and adjust rates 
to theoretical post-war traffic. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the 
Commission will again compro- 
mise by refusing to either cancel 
or restore the increase. Rather, it 
is expected that they will again. 
be suspended, leaving the way 
open for rapid reconsideration if 
conditions change. 





Interstate Aircraft & iki. 


Appears Attractive | 
Intersate Aircraft & Eng. Co. 
offers an interesting situation ac- 
cording to a circular being distri- 
buted by Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other exchanges. 
Copies of this circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. 
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An offering of* 100,000 shares 
($1 par) common stock of Resis- 
toflex Corp. was made Nov. 1 by 
Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc. The 
stock was priced at $4 a share. 
Proceeds from the sale will be 
added te working capital of. the 
corporation. Capitalization of the 
corporation, giving effect to the 
present financing, will consist o: 
250,000 shares of common stock. 

Resistoflex Corp., mcorporated 
in 1936, is one of the companies 
that has risen from recent devel- 
opments in the chemical field of 
synthetic plastics and resins. The 
principal material developed py 
the company and used in its man- 
ufactured products is a chemica! 
composition called “COMPAR,” a 
synthetic resin of high tensile 
strength. It is unaffected by al- 
most all organic solvents, 

Net sales in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944, were $1,799.- 
150, net profit before taxes, $154.- 
704 and net profit after taxes $42.- 
204. 
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S. E. Group of IBA 
Elects J. G. Riepe 


The Southeastern Group of the 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America at 
its annual 
meeting elec- 
ted J. Creigh- 
ton Riepe, of 
Alex. Brown 
& Sons, Balti- 
more, Md.,,; 
Chairman, 
succeed ing 
Robert C. 
Kirchofer — of 
Kirchofer & 
Arnold,  Inc., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Richard P. 
Dunn, Auch- 
incloss, _Par-- 
ker & Red- 
path, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
and George G. 
Shriver, George G. Shriver & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., were named Vice- 
Chairmen. Shirley C. Morgan of 
Frank B. Cahn & Co., Baltimore, 
was chosen Secretary-Treasurer, 
the position previously held by 
Mr. Shriver. 

Elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee were: Edwin B. Horner, 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Charles H. Pinkerton, 
Baker, Watts & Co., Baltimore; 
S. S. Lawrence, Branch Banking 
& Trust Co., Wilson, N. C.; Ed- 
ward C. Anderson, Scott & String- 
fellow, Richmond, Va., ex-officio. 


Mellon Group Offers 
K Securit 


Melion Securities Corp. and as- 
sociated underwriters, Oct. 30, of- 
fered four issues of securities con- 
sisting of $23,000,000 Koppers Co. 
first mortgage bonds, 3% series 
due Oct. 1, 1964, $11,400,000 Kop- 
pers Co. series notes. issue of 1944, 
150,000 shares of Koppers Co. Inc. 
cumulative preferred stock, 434% 
series, and 200,000 shares of Kop- 
pers Co., Inc. common stock. 


The bonds are priced at 102%, 
the preferred stock at $103 a 
share, and the common stock at 
$25.50 a share. The serial notes, 
effered at par; bear varied rates 
of interest according to maturity. 


Preceeds of sale of the bonds 
@nd serial notes, together with 
funds held by trustees for Kop- 

rs Co,’s first mortgage and col- 

teral trust bonds; will be used 
te redeem outstanding obligations 
of Koppers Co. as follows: - 
#19,000 principal amount of the 
fix'st ‘mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds; 342% series, due Mar. 
4. 1961, at 10542 % ; $3,500,000 prin- 

1 amount .of first mortgage 

amd collateral trust bonds, 344% 
series; due March 1, 1961, at 103% : 
- $8.625,000. principal. amount of the 
2% serial notes, due semi-annual- 
ty, Sept. 1, 1941, to Sept. 1, 1947. 
at 100%%: ~-$2.000, 000 principal 
amount of the 2% serial notes, due 
| gemi-annually,.March 15, 1946, to 
Sept. 15, 1950, at 101%%%: $3,000,- 
900 principal ‘amount outstanding 
of a 4% bond due May 21, 1961, 
| secured: by a first mortgage on the 
Kopvers Building in Pittsburgh, 
at 101%. 
. 4A total of $2,550,000, will be ap- 

piied primarily to reimbursement 


J. Creighton Riepe 


4888 Park Avenue_ 


| Prince and Lafayette_ 


| ability of these securities is going 


sion among the dealers as to this 





|bonds which are a part of the 





Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


A great many reorganizations in real estate securities taking 
place are reducing the mortgage securing the bond in accordance 
with a true appraisal of the present value of the property. To com- 
pensate the bondholder for the reduction in principal of his bonds, 
the reorganization generally gives the bondholder stock representing 
a share in the ownership of the property. This results in a radical 
change in the percentage at which these securities now trade. A few 
examples follow: 


BOND— 
61 Broadway ___-_-- 
Hearst Brisbane i 
Textile Building _—_- 


Old Par 
$1,000 
$50 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
5th Avenue and 28th Street _ 1,000 


There has been a lot of discus-© 


Old Price New Par 
$500 
600 
600 
260 
450 
500 
500 
500 
500 


New Price 


Westover __ Sad ae 
44th Street Hotel___ os 
Tyler Building —-.-_~-- 





has. a bid of $5 a share; and in 
method of reorganization and as 
to whether or not the market- | at.95 bid with the stock, if a bond- 
holder were willing to sell the 
stock alone he could get $5 per 
share also. 

People seeking bonds for in+ 
vestment seem to be more prone, 
for some reason or other, to buy 
bonds selling at or near par, feel- 
ing that the price indicates the 
investinent nature of such a secur- 
ity. 

We know of many cases where 
| bonds under these prices seem to 
have all the category of an invest- 
ment nature, but because the bond 
was selling below par, investors 
who had been accustomed to pay- 
ing these prices sort of shied away 
from the bond because of the less 
than par market valuation. No 
doubt, when these real estate 
bonds do begin to sell around par 
level they will attract this type of 
investor. 


Stock Exchange Firms 
Get Nominees for Govs. 


The nominating committee for 
1944 of the Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms issued the fol- 
lowing report on nominations for 
the Board of Governors and the 
new nominating committee to be 
acted upon at annual meeting on 
Nov. 20: 


For the Board of Gevernors 
To Serve for Three Years 


Sidney J. Adams, Paul Brown 
& Co., St..Louis; George E. Barnes 
Wayne Hummer & Co,, Chicago; 
D. J. Bogardus, Bogardus, Frost & 
Banning, Los Angeles; Springer 
H. Brooks, Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood, St: Paul; William E. Huger, 
Courts & Co., ‘Atlanta; Sydney P. 
Bradshaw, Clark,. Dodge &. Co., 
New York; Gilbert. U. - Burdett, 
Laidlaw & Co., New York; John 
L. Clark, “Abbott, ‘Proctor & Paine, 
New York; Laurence -M. Ma 
Laurence M. Marks -& Co-;~ New 
York, and Homer A, Vilas, Cyrus 
J. Lawrence & Sons, New York. 


To serve for Two Years to Fill 
“Unexpired Term 
J. C. Bradford, J. C. Bradford 
& Co., Nashville. 


Te serve for One Year to Fill 
Unexpired Term 

Laurence P. Smith, Crouse, 

Bennett, Smith & Co., Detroit.’ | 


Nominees for the 1945 Nominating | 
- Committee : 

C. Prevost: Boyce. Stein Heda: & | 

Boyce, Baltimore; Paul-H.- Davis; 

Paul H. Davis & Co., 


to be affected. Naturally, a cut in 
principal reduces the floating 
supply of the securities, as in most 
cases the issues are cut 50%. In 
addition, the higher percentage 
values in all probability will dis- 
courage some of the smaller deal- 
ers from maintaining a trading 
position, as their investment in 
such a trading position will nat- 
urally be considerably higher. 

These factors may result in an | 
inactive market in many of these | 
securities, resulting in a greater 
fluctuation of price range. 

Many dealers tee! that it might 
have been better to keep the old 
bonds intact, inasmuch as_ the 
bondholders generally, in these 
reorganizations, own the property 
anyway; and that the larger 
funded debt would result in a tax 
saving to the corporation owning 
the property, inasmuch as interest 
on the funded debt is payable be- 
fore excess profits. 

The writer is inclined to dis- 
agree with all of these arguments 
and feels that this type of reor- 
ganization is fitting and proper 
and will eventually help the real 
estate bond market rather than 
hurt it. 

Real estate bonds were orig- 
inally sold as an investment me- 
dium and because of these drastic 
cuts are now becoming prime in- 
vestment material again. The more 
modest the mortgage secured by a 
property, the greater value to the 





mortgage, and for this reason we 
are willing to classify the reduced 
securities’ as investment material. 
Heretofore, in the majority of 
cases, the writer has always re- 
ferred to real estate bonds as a 
speculation. As. these issues are 
further reduced by sinking fund 
operations, we can see no reason 
why the -bonds should not even- 
tually. go to par and -the stock 
given along. with the bonds also 
have a market valuation of its 
own. For instance, you will note 
that the 44th Street Hotel on this 
list, quoted at 102 bid, carries 20 
shares of stock which ‘separately 





of Koppers Co. for cost of addi- 
tions to its coke plant at Kearny, 
N. J., and remainder will be added 
to the treasury for- general cor- 
porate purposes. 


Provision is- made for the re- 
tirement of the 3% series bonds 
through operation of a sinking| 
fund, by which slightly more than 
50% of the bonds-will. be: retired 
by maturity. The bonds.-are re- 
deemable on 30 days’ notice. 





the Prince and Lafayette, quoted | 
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‘| Chairman; Sydney P. Clark, Rus- 


BROCKWAY 
MOTOR CO.* 


AUTOCAR CO. 


MOHAWK 
RUBBER CO.* 


PUROLATER* 


*Circular on request 
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120 Broadway. New York 
Phone: REctor 2-8700 
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Members New York Security Dealers Association 
Direct ’Phone to Philadelphia 

Enterprise "Phones Hartford 6111—Bufjalo 6024—Boston 2100 
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The Securities Salonmssin’ s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


What Goes Here? 


The SEC doesn’t seem to know that every dealer in the United 
States gives out investment advice. The SEC has a new one — after 
12 years it has discovered that a dealer who gives investment advice 
to his customers is AN INVESTMENT COUNSEL. If such be the 
case, then every security dealer in America had better register 
immediately as an investment counsel — here is the latest SEC 
wrinkle on the subject: 


Certain dealers have been selling securities to their customers 
as.principals on a net. basis. Sometimes these securities have been 
listed on a national securities exchange and sometimes not. The 
dealers in question have made their appeal to their clients upon the 
basis that through research, analysis and superior judgment they 
have been able to do a better investment job for their customers 
than the customers have otherwise been able to accomplish. 


Recently the SEC came to them and asked them to explain their 
methods of operation. .Although no criticism of the operation of the 
dealers in question was raised by the SEC they finally got around 
to asking the question, “Do you give investment advice?” The answer 
was, “Yes, we do, but solely incidental to our business as dealers 
and brokers.” The SEC representative then took the attitude that 
these dealers WERE INVESTMENT COUNSELS AND SHOULD 
REGISTER UNDER THAT ACT. 


In another case the SEC some time ago went to one of the 
oldest and most repuiable firms that specializes in a certain class of 
securities. For years this firm has been publishing a very valuable 
statistical record which it has made available to the industry and 
the public for a nominal fee. The little bureaucrats at the SEC 
didn’t think it right to sell this information unless this firm regis- 
tered as an investment counsel. The sale of the book stopped — a 
valuable public service was discontinued — the firm did not register 
as an investment counsel. If this is an interpretation of what con- 
stitutes an investment counsel its drawing the line just a bit too 
fine for common sense to see or understand. 


It is no longer a question of what:a. security dealer is required 
te do under the administration of the Securities Acts — but how 
good you are AT GUESSING. At no time in all the confused, dilatory, 
vacillating and socialisticaily inclined administrations of the SEC 
of the past has there been the confusion and lack of policy that 
exists in the SEC of today. The present personnel of the Commission 
either doesn’t know from one day to the next what its own ideas on 
any subject happens to be — or else it is deliberately trying to con- 
fuse and destroy the very business it is supposed to foster and to 
supervise as Congress directed. 

Today the securities dealers of this country are operating in a 
vacuum. Months ago a few courageous dealers formed the Securities 
Dealers Committee which was supported by about 80 other dealers 
throughout the country. This committee forced the SEC to grant 
a hearing on the 5% rule. Months have gone by — delay is not the 
word for it. One or two good days of consultation and study of the 
briefs submitted to the Commission, and the decision which has 
been requested could have been forthcoming. But IT IS NOT IM- 
PORTANT TO THE SEC WHETHER OR NOT THE SECURITIES 
DEALERS. OF THIS COUNTRY KNOW WHERE THEY STAND 
REGARDING A MATTER THAT STRIKES AT THE VERY HEART 
OF THEIR BUSINESS. IT APPARENTLY IS MORE IMPORTANT 
THAT THE SEC CARRY ON-A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRANE- 
OUS. JOBS. AND TIME CONSUMING STATISTICAL STUDIES ‘AND 
WHAT ‘NOT. | - 

The present personnel of the SEC by. its actions has indicted 
itself with every charge that its so-called enemies have ever hurled 
Against it. It is such actions as these that cry aloud for a change — 


bureau that. knows. nothing of consistency. and cares -less-for the 
welfare of the industry over which it holds, by act of Ccngress, 

most despotic power-ever given to any bureaucratic: commission in 
the whole history ‘of this ss lac My i bbe sp: 


- Tow 
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D. B. Peck New Member 
Of Chicago Stock Exch. 


CHICAGO. ILL. — David B. 
Peck of. Chicago; President of D. 
B. Peck & Co.. wag elected: toe 
‘membership in the Chicago Stock . 
Exchange by the Executive Com- 

mittee, it is announced. With the - 
-election of Mr. Peck to member-— 
ship, D. B. Peck & Co, becomes 


Wright Durvea, Glore, BERG & 
‘Co., New York; James J. Minot, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Boston, and Alfred. E. Thurber, 
/Shearson, Hammill. &> Co., New: 
York. ; 
The members of the nominating 
| committee presenting the above 


‘report are .F.. Dewey Everett, 








Chicago; Evoy and Reuben Thorson. 





sell. E. Gardner, Harold W. Mc-| the sixteenth registered member 


corporation of the Exchange. 





a change of personnel from the top to the bottom of this government. - 
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Newpert News 


fe. EER: and Dry Dock Company 


Staten 


MsCli 


nt of Recorded Cost of Work Pertormed During the Thirteen Weeks 


and the Thirty-nine Weeks Ended September 25, 1944 
and September 27, 1943 


(Subject to year-end audit, chaiges and adjustments) 











Thirteen Weeks Ended Thirty-nine Weeks Endea 
Sept. 25, Sept. 27, Sept. 25, Sept. 27, 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
New Ship Construction $28,714,000 $34,650,000 $ 89,848,000 $101,641,000 
Ship Renairs and 
Conversions 2,430,000 906,000 5,111,000 2,276,000 
Hydraulic Turbines and 
Accessories and Other 
Work 1,417,000 1,536,000 5,936,090 3.932,000 
Totals $32,561,000 $37,092,000 $100,895,000 $107,849,000 
By Order of the Board of Directors 


October 25, 1944 


RK. 1. FLETCHER 


Comptroller 








Character and the New Deal 


(Continued from page 1915) 


vidual—any—can improve his lot 
by his .own individual action. 
Tifhe honored tenets of the Cath- 
olic Church have proven their 
value by the building of character 
in the individual. The great les- 
son of the Masonic order through- 
out the world is that the temple of 
God must be erected in the indi- 
vidual. 

The great blight of the New 
Deal is its negation of the indi- 
vidual. Instead of teaching the 
individual self-reliance, and self- 
improvement through his own ac- 
tions, the New Deal preaches re- 
liance by each individual upon the 
beneficence of the group. _ The 





essence of the New Deal is that 
the salvation of the individual 
rests, not in himself, but in the 
Government. 

The New Deal is not a phi- 
losophy of government, but a phi- 
losophy of life. It wins the sup- 
port of some people through a 
contortion of the Christian tenet 
that “I am my brother’s keeper.” 
But, instead of teaching me to 
keep my brother in such a manner 
as to preserve his character and 
restore him as quickly as possible 
to a position wherein he can keep 
himself and meet his own obliga- 
tions to society, the New Deal 
teaches that I am to keep him per- 





Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


lf you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


‘ (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
AUGUSTA, MAINE—Raiph G. 
Webber has joined the staff of 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs, 36 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Webber was formerly with the 
Depositors Trust Co. of Augusta. 





‘ (Special to ‘The Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Robert W. 
Ganser, previously with Good- 
body & Co., has become affiliated 
with H. Hentz: & Ce., 120 South 
La Salle Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Morgan C. 
Penn is now with Hayden, Miller 
& Co., Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Penn was 
recently with Vercoe & Co. Prior 
thereto he was with the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co. of Cin- 
cinnati. 





‘ (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


DENVER, COLO. — Wilson D. 
Flugstad has become associated 


* with Bosworth, Chanute, Lough- 


ridge & Co., 660 Seventeenth St. 
Mr. Flugstad was formerly asso- 
ciated with Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and Coughlin & Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


ELYRIA, OHIO—Hobart E. 
Marsh has been added to the staff 


‘Waller C, Engman Now 
With White & Company 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


‘ST. LOUIS, MO.—wWalter C. 
Engman and Joseph A. McGrath 
have become associated with 
White & Company, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Building. Mr. Eng- 
man was formerly local manager 
for Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., 
and prior thereto was with 
Scherck, Richter Co. and Mur- 
doch, Dearth & White, Inc. Mr. 





McGrath in the past was with 
Ryan-Nichols & Co. and Taussig, 
Day & Co, 





of P. R. Smith & Co., Elyria Sav- 
ings and Trust Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—E. Linton 
Joaquin is representing Amleto 
Gudenzi, 76 William Street, New 
York City. 





(Special to The Pinancial Chronicle) 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Inez 
R. Kerker is with R. H. Johnson 
& Co., Third National Bank Build- 
ing. 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO — Mary 
E. Apuli has joined the staff of 
The §S. T. Jackson & Co., Union 
National Bank Buiiding. 


em 
Highways & Roads 
Dempsey & Company, 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.. 





'members of the Chicago Stock 


Exchange, have prepared an in- 
teresting tabulation of the mileage 
and usage of world highways and 
exports of road machinery for 
1940. These figures are of par- 
ticular interest as affecting La 
Plant-Choate Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., manufacturers of bull- 
dozers, trailbuilders, scraper’s, 
land clearing equipment, etc., 
since after the war the nations o! 
the world will undoubtedly be en- 


gaged on a vast roadbuilding pro- 
gram, the circular states. 
of this interesting release may be 
had from Dempsey & Company 
upon request. 


— 








May Resumes Business 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Herbert R. 
May & Company is again active 
in the investment business from 
offices at Fourth & Pike Building. 
Principal of the firm is Herbert 
R. May, who formerly did busi- 
ness in Seattle under the same 


firm name. 
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offers to buy any of these 
is made only by 


Ne w Issue 
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100,000 


Copies of the Prospes 


November 1, 1944. 








This advertisement ts -netther an-offerta-sell nora solicitation of 


Resistoflex Corporation 


Common Stock 
Par Value $1 per Share 





Price $4 per Share 





‘tus may be oblained 
Jrom the undersigned. 


HERRICK, WADDELL & CoO., INC. 
55 LIBERTY STREET, 


securities. The offering 
the Prospectus. 
Shares 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 























manently in degradation and de- | 
spair, and without hope of restor- 
ing him to his former inde- 
pendence. 

“Man lives in hope and dies in | 
despair.” Man lives in hope of 
winning independence of his 
brother’s “keep.” Man lives in| 
hope of winning his brother’s es- | 
teem, rather than his brother’s 
munificence. Man lives in hope} 
of making his mark in the world. | 
Man lives in hope of rising above 
his brothers in a _ competitive | 
world. And the world moves for- | 
ward with men who so live in 
aope and who achieve their 





dreams by performing services of | 


value to their fellow-men. 


The New Deal moves, like a 
blight, across a world of despair, 
aot of hope. Instead of teaching 
he individual to achieve his own 
salvation, the New Deal teaches 
aim, to despair of hoping, even, 
that he will do so. The New Deal 
ss essentially a materialistic phi- 
losophy, concerning itself princi- 
oally with financial and economic 
matters. But in gaining a hold ona 
man even in his thinking about 
materialistic matters, it destroys 
attributes of character that are 
far more important to the indi- 
vidual than is his pocketbook. 

The New Deal does not in the 
‘east concern itself with helping 
the truck driver become a truck 
gwner. Rather does it overlook 
entirely any thought that the 
driver will ever be other than a 
driver. Its program consists of 
organizing all truck drivers into a 
vowerful “union and then, by con- 
stant and repeated efforts, secure 
as high wages and as short work- 
ing hours as the strength of the 
union will permit. In this pro- 
gram there is no thought of the 
character of the individual mem- 
bers of the union, no thought of 
the development of the mind, edu- 
cation, ability, efficiency, happi- 
ness, morality, or social position 
of the individual. There is only 
the materialistic aim of fatter pay 
envelopes and shorter working 
hours. In this program there is a 
prominent place for all manner of 
vilification of the employer. This 
vilification of the “boss” may ke 
only incidental to the one aim of 
securing higher wages. Yet, the 
vrogram of defaming the man who 
emnloys has been pursued with 
such perfidious energy, and such 
generality, from the head of the 
New Deal, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
en down to the. countless thou- 
sands of union agents, that it is in- 
evitable for even the innocent 
union member to feel that the 
capitalist, the employer, the boss, 
the man who owns more than the 








average union member, is one to 
be despised, to be held up in dis- 
repute, to be considered utterly 





| be it ever remembered). 
of -materia] his soul.” 


selfish, to be an enemy of society 
—to be, in short, and in the words 
of the head of the New Deal, an 
“economic royalist,” a “prince of 
privilege,” a “money changer.” 
Such epithets, when hurled with 
such insidious vehemence as has 
been taught and practiced by the 
New Deal, cannot help but en- 
courage hatred and degrade char- 
acter. 

The materialism of the New 
Deal is further shown by its 
preaching of “security from the 
cradle to the grave.” Instead ol 
teaching the salvat.on of the in- 
dividual through his own efforts 
it preaches “economic security”— 
as though the dollar were al- 
mighty, as it does appear to be to 
the New Deal materialists. There 


i is no effort to teach a man to rely 


upon his own ability, no effort to 
teach a man to want to rely upon 
himself. There is only the con- 
stant providing for him by .a 
supposed omniscient Government, 
with supposed unlimited power 
and resources, only a_ constant 
pumping into the individual of the 
philosophy that the man whc 
wants to rely upon himself is 
relic of the “horse and buggy 
days,” and that the modern phi- 
losophy is for the individual to 
learn that his reliance should be 
placed not upon himself, but upon 
the group. 

Of course, the New Deal does 
not admit that the group is merely 
an aggregation of the individuals. 
and is only as strong, as reliable, 
as farsighted as are the individ- 
uals who make up the group. 
Without strong individuals, the 
group or the Government cannot 
be strong. The New Deal will 
eventually destroy the strong in- 
dividuals and will ultimately only 
equalize all on the lower level of 
the weak reliant individuals it is 
making. 

The principle of Nazism and So- 
cialism is that the individual ex- 
ists only for the benefit of the 
State. and the Government musi 
direct his every action. The prin- 
ciple of New Dealism is that the 
individual exists, the Government 
will see that be continues to ex- 
ist, and the Government must. 
therefore,, direct his every action. 
To the man who wants to live ac- 
cording to bis own ability, there 
is little difference between these 
philosophies. Al! three destroy in- 
dividual initiative, reliance and 
cheracter. 

The New Deal is now eneaged 
in a program of spreading “Free- 
dom from Want and Fear to 
everybody,. everywhere 
world”—a world-wide vrogram of 


in the 


NOTE—From timeto time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number sixty of-a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Modesty! 


This is a little story about a gen. 
tleman who has an important jeb 
in Schenley’s Cincinnati opera- 
tions. He is seventy-six years old 
and sets a pace that oftentimes 
makes younger men gasp for 
breath. His name is George “‘Pop”’ 
Muenzenmaier. 


You know, securing cartons for 
the shipment of merchandise has 
been one of our greatest problems. 
So we at Schenley’s instituted a 
carton salvaging program under 
which these used paper board con.- 
tainers are collected from dealers 
all over the country and shipped 
back to our plants for rehabilita-. 
tion and re-use. 








At our plant in Lawrenceburg, 
indiana, ‘Pop’? Muenzenmaier is 
in charge. During a recent month 
85% otf all shipments from our 
Lawrenceburg plant were packed 
in rehabilitated and re-used car- 
vons. ““Pop’’ Muenzenmaier was 
complimented by no less than the 
vice-president in charge ot opera - 
tions and by the chairman of the 
board. In their letters of com- 
mendation they mentioned his 
achievement of attaining 85%. 


There is a humorous slant to this | 
incident which. is reminiscent of 
the old story of the ball player who 
won a game for his team by clear. 
ing the loaded bases with a three. 
bagger. When his team-mates 
pounced upon him there was:a lot 
of handshaking and backslapping. 
The hero was very apologetic for 
making only a three-bagger; when 
he swung that old bat he really 
tried for a home run. 

‘‘Pop’’ Muenzenmaier’ didn’t 
quite know how to take the letters 
he received. He didn’t know 
whether he was criticized for mak- 
ing only 85 % and so apologized for 
the 15% that was lacking. a 
wrote to his chief: 


“I realize that I am not the 
youngster that I- was at one 
time (at 76 years of age you 
are no kid anymore), and 
sometimes wonder (when pres- 
sure is put on me) whether 
you might think I amslipping.”’ 


Well, “Pop”, after all these 
years, it looks to us as though your 


_apprenticeship days are over and 


you now have a steady job. 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CorpP. 


FREE —Send a postcard or letter to 
wenenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
iv. Y. 1, N. Y. and you. will receive 

booklet containing reprints of earlier 
urticles on various subjects in this series. 





things only, by spending what to 
the New Deal is by now clearly 
the Almighty Dollar. “Freedom 
from Fear,” of what we know not, 
by spending still more of the Al- 
mighty Dollar. pro- 
gram be for America only, or for 
the whole wide world, it is based 
solely upon come ore Almighty 
Dollar, without a thought to im- 
proving the initiative, the self- 
reliance or the character of the in- 
dividual. 

Thus does the whole program of 
the New Deal destroy character, 
by destroying the very thing a 
man holds dearest, self-respect. 








“economic security” (at the ex-| 


nense of the American tax»nsyer, 
“Free- 
dom from Want,” 


Without respect for himself, a 
man is but a derelict, a tool for 
the man who bought his soul. 
Without self-respect a man cannot 
live. “What does it profit a man, 
to gain the whole world and los 
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transactions. 


Inquiries 


For Insurances on Lives 


PHILAD 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 





CLEARANCE FACILITIES 


We offer to Brokers and Security Dealers an experi- 
enced department: for handling the clearance of security 


Our facilities are of the best and the cost is very ‘moderate. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


15th and Chestnut Streets 





Invited 


and Granting Annuities 


ELPHIA 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 














Phila. Electric Co. 


Common Stock 
$1.00 Preference 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
Pennypacker 06100 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 


New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco i 























NDI 2 8 85. AL AE TET RI AF Ee ETT 
Philadelphia Bank Stocks 
Central-Penn National Bank 

Corn Exch. Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co. 
Girard Trust Co. 

Penna. Co. for Ins. on Lives etc. 

Philadelphia National Bank 
Provident Trust Co. 


Phila. Transportation Co. 
3-Gs 2039, Pid. & Common 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
‘Phila. Phone New York Phone 





Locust 1477 apa 2-2280 


Teletype PH 








John Irving Shoe 


Common & Preferred 
Parker Appliance 
Pa. & New York Canal & R. R. 
4s, 4%s & 5s 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Annuity 4%s & 6s 


Alan Wood Steel Preferred 
Penington, Colket & Co. 


123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Phila. Phone New York Phone 
Pennypacker 7700 Hanover 2-0310 
Teletype PH 180 























Inland Gas 


Ist 64%5 25% Paid 


Phila. Reading 
Coal & Iron 


5s St. Ctf. 





GERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO. 
213 So. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








New York Phone Bell System Tel. 
WHitehall 4-2300 PHLA 591 . 

















Columbian Nat. Life 
American Investment 
- Securities (Me.) 
Wolverine Power 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


KENNEDY anv CO. 


. @ Established 1923 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


‘Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 
Telephone Rittenhouse 3940 
Bell System Teletype PH 380 




















‘ton, Michigan and Oregon. 





Atlantic City RR. 4s 1951. 

Atiantic City RR. Ss 1954 
_ Pemberton Coal & Coke 
Phila. Electric Gold Tr. Ctf. 


1 
Phila. Electric Gold Tr. Ctf. 
5s 1948 
Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron 


5s 1973 c/d 
BOUGHT = SOLD — QUOTED 


WM. W. FOGARTY & CO. 


Established 1919 
Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Lombard 6400 Teletype PH 240 




















Pennsylvania Brevities 


Dealers’ 


Choices 


Outstanding in a general market that appears to be in pre-elec- 
tion stalemate is the steady absorption of équities with favorable 


peace-time prospects. Campaign 


speeches by both Presidential 


nominees, giving due weight to the extravagance of Utopian prom- 


ises, have nevertheless succeeded 
fact that large scale shortages in 


in impressing the public with che 
consumer goods prevail; that re- 





strictions relating to the produc- »— 


tion of these goods will be lifted 
as soon as military considerations 
permit; that burdensome taxes 
will be ameliorated; 
wage levels will be continued, and 
that our American standard of 
living will continue to set the pace 
for the rest of the world. 


In local favor are building 
and construction material en- 
terprises, chemicals and plas- 
tics, electronics and communi- 
cations, household appliances, 
and, for those looking further 
into the future, railway equip- 
ment, commercial airlines and 
the motors. 

Pennsylvania Salt | 

Last week stockholders of this | 
95-year-old company voted to in-| 
crease its authorized capital stock 
from 150,000 shares, par $50, to 
1.000.000 shares, par $10, with an 
additional authorization of 250,- 
000 shares of treasury stock. A 
secondary offering of 8,500 shaxes 
was made by Graham, Parsons & 
Co. and Blyth & Co. on Oct. 25 
and 26 at $38 per share. 


The increased number of 
shares and more popular price 
level are expected to improve 
marketability and widen gen- 
eral interest. 


The new stock will be traded 
on the Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change. Company manufactures a 
diversified group of industrial 
chemicals including Kryolith, sul- 
phuric, nitric, muriatic and acetic 
acids, sodas, bleaching powders, 
salt, ammonia and alumns. Spe- 
cialties inelude -lye,. disiifectants, 
cleaners and detergents. Four 
plants are located in Pennsyl- 
vania and one each in Washing- 
Divi- 
dend policy has been and is ex- 
pected to remain liberal. Dis-. 
bursements have been paid with- 
out interruption since 1864. 


American Window Glass 


The company manufactures 
several classes and grades of win- 
dow glass, including a -non-shat- 
ter glass. Also produces. sheet 
glass, photographic dry plate 
glass, lantern slide and picture 
glass. Operations and earning 
power have been adversely af- 
fected by the war since principal 
outlets are to residential building 
and the automobile industry. The 
company has maintained a strong 
financial position, however, and 
post-war outlook is favorable 
toward a resumption of its main 
trade channels. Capitalization 
consists of 175,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred, par $25, at 
present $2.81 in arrears, and 
220,339 shares common stock, par 
$12.50. 


The latter, at about $5 per 
share, appears to have substan- 
tial long-term appeal. 


H. H. Robertson Company 
This Western Pennsylvania com- 


pany with a simple capitalization | 
consisting of 237,930 shares of: 


that high) 


capital stock has established its 
ability to produce earnings in 
both war and peace times. - Divi- 
dends of $1.50 per share were paid 
|in 1943, 1942 and 1941, compared 
with disbursements of $1.25 in 
| 1940 and $1 in 1939. The com- 
|pany manufactures a number of 
|highly specialized roofing, side- 
| wall and flooring materials most 
| of which are protected by patents. 
| Outstanding are its processes for 
| fabricating weather, rust and cor- 
|rosion-proof surfaces by the per- 
manent application of protective 
coatings of asphalt and asbestos. 





| Another popular product is the 
'“@ Floor” which is channeled to 


permit electrical connections any- 
where within a six-inch radius. 


Company’s products find a 

| wide acceptance in the con- 
struction of large industrial 
plants, factories and public 
buildings. Plant facilities are 
maintained in Sarnia, Canada, 
»and Ellesmere Port, England. 
Warner Company ; 
Edward Hopkinson, Jr., Chair- 
'man of the City Planning Com- 


tative plans for post-war construc- 
tion in the Philadelphia metro- 
politan area which will run into 
the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. This will be the city’s con- 
tribution toward providing jobs 
for those released from war work 
and from the armed forces. Many 
of the projects are of the heavy 
construction classification and in- 
clude subway extensions, double- 
decked highways, airports, bus 
terminals, slum clearance and 
housing developments, . sewage 


ing deficiency” which has been 
accumulating during the war 
years, it would appear that there 
are busy and prosperous days 
ahead for companies qualified to 
undertake this work or to supply 
materials necessary thereto. 
Warner Company, a producer 
and distributor of sand, gravel, 
central-mix concrete and lime- 
stone products, may be expected 
to share substantially in this busi- 
ness. During the last decade the 
company, while maintaining a 
satisfactory current position, has 
applied available earnings toward 
debt reduction. As of Oct. 1, its 
first mortgage 6s were refunded 
with a longer term 4% loan, pri- 
vately placed. It is expected that 
current arrearages on Warner Co. 
first and second preferred will be 
eliminated through a forthcoming 


of which are now under consider- 
ation. 

The present thought is to offer 
first preferred holders a new 
senior security for the par 
value of the old preferred and 
an appropriate amount of new 
common for the . arrearage 

' Claim. i 


The entire issue of second pre- 
ferred, now owned by Wawaset 
Securities Co., and all of Warner 


(Continued on page 1923) 








mission, has recently released ten- |. 


disposal, etc. Added to the “build- | 


plan of reclassification, the terms 
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Pennsylvania Municipals 


By EDWARD W. KLING 


Several weeks ago two large issues of bonds of the Philadelphia 


Electric Company were offered to 
mediately oversubscribed. 


the investing public and were im- 


This was anticipated as the Philadelphia 


Electric Company is one of the prime utility credits of the country- 
More specifically in this case, the new bonds were issued to refund 
a similar amount cf higher coupon bonds and, as no doubt a great 


many of the holders of the old 


bonds reinvested in the new bonds, | 


not any great amount of fresh 
capital was involved. 

The revenues of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. are derived from 
payments for utility services ren- 


dered to the residents, industries, | 
stores, etc., of the City of Phila- | 


delphia, and certain adjacent com- 
munities. Likewise, the revenues 
of the City of Philadelphia are in 
the main derived from payment of 
taxes from almost the same 
sources. 


It stands to reason, therefore, 
that if a resident of Philadelphia 
were not able to pay his real 
estate tax or his liquor license 
tax or any other tax he would 
not long be able to pay his gas, 
electricity or heating bills. 


Also, if there should occur in 
the future a reduction in popula- 
tion so drastic as to lower the 
city’s incomé to a point where its 
payments of interest and principal 





would be impaired or endangered, 
this same reduction would also 
_seriously affect the credit position 
of the utility. 


In cther words, by and large 
the credit of the two, the city 
and the city wide utility, are 
based on the ability of much 
the same people to pay their 
taxes and bills and the continu- 
ance in residence and business 
of enough people to pay. 


On the day the Philadelphia 
Electric bonds were offered there 
were also a substantial supply of 


City of Philadelphia bonds in the 


market. Maturities of the latter 
most nearly matching those of the 


former were as follows: 
Return 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 

234s, 11-1-1967 
Philadelphia Electric Co.- 

234s; 11-1-1974 2.75 
City of Philadelphia, 3%s, 1-1-1965 2.21 
City of Philadelphia, 3s, 1-1-1975 2.31 
i (Continued on page 1923) 


2.72% 





Says “Unconditional Surrender’ & 


Harry Fleischman, Socialist Party 


Policy Is Prolonging War 


Secretary, Quotes from Front-Line 


Dispatches that Harsh Peace Terms are Causing German Soldiers to 


Fight to Bitter End. 


The slogan of “unconditional 


surrender” and the advocacy of a 


hard peace are prolonging the war at the expense of American 


lives, declared 
Harry Fleisch- 
man, national 
secretary of 
the Socialist 
‘Party. In a 
statement is- 
sued ‘on Oc- 
tober 27, Mr. 
Fleischman 
quoted front- 
line dispatches 
that our de- 
mands for 
harsh peace 
terms are 
causing “Ger- 
man.- soldiers 
who were ina 
mood to sur- 
render to 
change _ their 
minds and fight to the bitter end.” 

“A great number of the German 
people has always opposed Hit- 
ler,” said Mr. Fleischman, “and 
they are our natural allies willing 
to join the fight against Nazism if 
given any hope of a just peace.” 

“It is one of the quirks of 
human nature,” said Mr. Fleisch- 
man, “to prefer home grown ty- 
rants to foreign ones. The de- 
mand by Russia for German slave 
labor;-Morgenthau’s plan for cre- 
ating a nation of serfs; the pro- 
posals to divide Germany up 
among the victorious powers— 
these do not offer the German 
people any reason for laying down 
their arms. 

“A large segment of the Ger- 
man people has always opposed 
Nazism. Even though millions of 


Harry Fleischman 


2 


A 





| active anti-Nazis have been exe- 
cuted by Hitler or are in concen- 
tration camps, German opposition 
to Hitler has still not been wiped . 
out. The tremendous activity of 
the Gestapo and its firing squads 
proves this. These people, many 
of whom were members of the 
pre-Hitler free trade unions, are 
our natural allies, and if given 
any hope, will join the battle to 
stamp out Nazism and imperial- 
ism. 

“The alternative to the slogan, 
‘unconditional surrender,’ lies not 
in the appeasement of Nazism and 
other imperialisms but in the im- 
mediate offer of a political peace 
offensive offering an armistice to 
the people of the Axis nations on 
the following conditions: 


1. The German and Japanese. 
people must overthrow their fas- 
cist governments and rapidly dis- 
arm. eA : 

2. All.peoples shall order their 
own lines without subjection to 
any nation. 

3. The United Nations must: (a) 
free the conquered nations, guar- 
anteeing their independence; (b) 
reconstruct devastated countries; 
(c) reject demands for Axis slave 
labor; (d) guarantee self-rule to- 
Japanese-held lands and colonies 
under white rule. 


“These points together comprise 
a peace offensive capable of in- 
spiring revolt against the Axis 
dictators, winning the confidence 
of their victims and saving thou- 
sands of American lives.” 
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The yields on all of the above 
bonds are figured to their final} 
maturity dates. All have call fea- 
tures. Those of the Philadelphia | 
Electric Co. bonds are more elas- 
tic, starting within one year ata 
substantial premium and continu- 
ing in smaller amounts to matur- 
ity. Those of the City of Phila- 
delphia, in the case of the bonds 
due in 1965, 
on Jan. 1, 1957, 
date thereafter, 
1975, at par on Jan. 1, 1965, or any 
interest date thereafter. 


or any interest 


All also have sinking funds. On| 
bonds, they are based | 


the utility 
on percentages of gross revenues 
and may either benefit the bond- 
holder through reduction of bonds 
outstanding by purchase or call, 
or improvements to property and 
the ensuing enhancement in 
equity. 


On the city bonds, they are 
definitely included as a part of 
the ordinance authorizing the 
bonds and are accumulated from 
taxes levied in sufficient amount 
to retire each entire issue at 
maturity. 


are callable at par) 


and those due in| 


| coeporations, one private and one 
public, both dependent on prac- 
| tieally the same basic sources of 
| revenues, and to show that if both 
|are believed to be sound credits, 
certain classes of investors can 
| benefit by investing in one or the 
other. 


To be more tangible, compare . 
the returns on the Philadelphia 
Electric 2%,s, due Nov. 1, 1967, 
which is 2.72% and the City of 
Philadelphia 3'4s, due Jan. Il, 
1965, which is 2.21%. The dif- 
ference in yield is .51% and the 
return to the invester is 23% 
greater on the utility bond. This 
difference is approximately the 
same as the minimum corpora- 
tion tax and not greatly re- 
moved from the maximum. The 
degrees of marketability and 
diversification necessary would 
be problems for the investor 
alone to decide. 

Under the present Federal in- 
come tax law, in order for an in- 
| dividual investor having a surtax 

_net income of $2,000, to obtain a 
'net income from a taxable bond 
‘equivalent to a 2.21% tax fre@ 
return, he must get 2.90% for hi 


All of the bonds are free of! money; and for those with a sur- 


the Pennsylvania personal prop-'| 
erty tax. The Philadelphia Elec- | 
tric bonds are subject to all Fed- 
eral taxation, including income 
and corporation, while those of 
the City of Philadelphia are en- 
tirely free of both. The only tax- 
ation to which the City of Phila- 
delphia bonds are subject is the 
income, personal property, or 
other tax of another State or Com- 
monwealth by a resident holder 
thereof. 

The purpose of this discussion, 
it shoyld be said, is not to suggest 
or imply that any of the bonds 
mentioned are cheap or dear at 


the expense of any of the others. | 
The sole object is to compare two' 


'tax net income of $20,000, he must 
get 5.52%; and for those with a 
| surtax net income of $50,000 he 
must get 9.18%, and as the income 
| gets larger, the spread also in- 
creases. Thus, it will be seen the 
larger the income, the greater the 
saving on tax-free bonds, and yet 


those with comparatively mod- 
erate incomes would do well to 
pause and think over the advan- 
tages of tax-free income from 
City of Philadelphia or other mu- 
nicipal bonds, as they also are 
definitely subject to relatively 
high taxes and very probably 
will continue to be for some time. 





St. Louis Security 
Traders Elect Officers 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Security 
Traders Club of St. Louis have 
unanimously elected the following 


Joseph G. Petersen E. K. Hagemann 
officers to serve for the year No- 
vember 1, 1944 to November 1, 
1945: 


President—Joseph G. Petersen, 


Eckhardt, Petersen & Co. 


Recap Plan Possibilities 


H. Hentz & Co., Hanover 
Square, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading national ex- 
changes, have prepared a sum- 
mary of the recapitalization plan 
filed by he American & Foreign 
Power Co. Ine. in conjunction 
with Electric Bond & Share Co. 
and the effect of this plan upon 
the securities. Copies of this in- 
teresting summary may be had 
from H. Hentz & Co. upon re- 
quest. 








First Vice-President—Walter C. 
Haeussler, Paul Brown & Co. 

Second Vice-President — Mel 
Taylor, Semple, Jacobs & Co. 

Third Vice-President—E, Ken- 
neth Hagemann, G. H. Walker & 
Co. 

Secretary — Herman J. Zinzer, 
Dempsey, Tegeler & Co. 

Treasurer — Robert M. Guion, 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 

National Committeeman— 
George M. White, White & Co, 

The Association’s election din- 
ner will be held at the Coronado 
Hotel on November 9th. 
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Company present common would 
be exchanged for new common 
shares, thus “cleaning house” and 
placing the new common in a po- 
sition to participate in earnings. 
Wawaset Securities would receive 
new securities under the plan, ac- 
cording to its portfolio holdings, 
redistribute same to its own stock- 
holders, and dissolve or merge 
with the parent company. It has 
been pointed out to the manage- 
ment that present conditions are 
propitious for an early consum- 
mation of such_a plan. 


At currently indicated market 
prices, holders not wishing to 
retain the new securities con- 
templated, could sell in the open 
market and realize the approx- 
imate cash value of their claims, 
a condition not heretofore avail- 
able. 


American Box Board Co. 


Pennsylvania dealers have taken 
an active and growing interest in 
the common stock of this well- 
situated Michigan company, there- 
by contributing a wallop to the 
old listed versus unlisted contro- 
versy. Trading spasmodically on 
the New York Curb Exchange 
around 7, the stock was delisted 
last December and immediately 
gained over-the-counter support 
and recognition, The company is 
an important manufacturer of pa- 
per board, corrugated board, boxes 
and shipping containers used pri- 
marily in packaging food prod- 
ucts. Its products are largely 
“consumers’ goods,” i. e., thrown 
away after use, which indicates 
that business should hold up well 
after the war. There is little or 
no reconversion problem and re- 
negotiation has been minor. 


In 1943, company earned $2.26 
per share before contingency 
reserve but after $7.02 per share 
in Federal taxes and 30 cents 
fer possible renegotiation. 


A downward post-war revision 
of tax schedules could conceivably 
bring about sharply increased 
per-share earnings. On Oct. 27, 
the management declared the 
usual 25-cent dividend and an 
extra 10% stock dividend. Current 
price, about 14. 


Crescent Public Service Co. 


Hearings will be held Nov. 6 at 
the SEC on the proposed dissolu- 
tion plan of this Philadelphia- 
managed utility holding company. 
The company’s plan is somewhat 
unique in that it offers holders of 
Crescent Public Service Co. 6s, 


1954, the option of receiving par ' 


and accrued interest in satisfac- 
tion of their claim or of receiving 
a pro rata distribution of operat- 
ing company stocks held in the 
portfolio. According to the man- 
agement’s estimates, considered 
conservative, the value of the dis- 
tributable stocks would exceed 
the face value of the bonds by 
approximately 8%. 


Indicated income from the 
stocks, per $1,000 bond, is $72 
annually compared with the $60 
formerly received as interest. 


The plan proposes that pc->tfolio 
stocks not accepted in exchange 
would be offered, pro rata, to pres- 











thus absorbed would be under- 
written publicly. It is scarcely 
conceivable that the plan will 
meet with any serious objection. 


Miscellany 


On Oct. 21, dissenters to the 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.’s 
amended plan of reorganization 
were granted an oral hearing be- 
fore the SEC. The conduct of the 
hearing was a whimsical and not- 
too-funny commentary on _ the 
prosecutor-judge-and-jury role so 
often adopted by this top-ranking 
regulatory panel. 


It may be recalled that dis- 
position of approximately $60,- 
000,000 funded debt and $87,- 
000,000 preferred stock was in- 
volved and that the individuals 
who had asked, and been 
granted, permission to be heard, 
appeared in good faith and with 
the expectancy that their argu- 
ment would receive considera- 
tion commensurate with its im- 
portance. 


Two Commissioners 
15 minutes later than the ap- 
pointed time. Three Commission- 
ers were absent. Two individuals, 
who requested an hour each to 
present their well-prepared con- 
victions, were summarily allotted 
a half hour, and oné was clipped 
off in the middle of a sentence 
when his time expired. A third 
individual, who had come from 
Canada, sensing that he might not 
have the opportunity of present- 
ing his views in the forenoon, re- 
quested a post-luncheon period. 
He was told that if he couldn’t be 
heard before 12:30, he would never 
be heard! A spectator’s impres- 
sion was that three-fifths of the 
Commission had found more en- 
gaging duties elsewhere and that 
the remaining two-fifths were just 
plain bored. 


Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co. reports net income of $1,835,- 
580 for the first 9 months of 1944, 
after all charges and excess prof- 
its payments. In the similar period 
of 1943, the total was $1,430,196. 


Operating revenue of Phila- 
delphia Transportation Co. for 
12 months ended Sept. 30 was 
$55,199,699, of which $54,418,660 
came frem passenger fares and 
£781,039 from other operating 
sources. Net income was §$1,- 
404,982. 


Sydney P. Clark, E. W. Clark & 
Co., has been elected chairman of 
Eastern Pennsylvania Group, In- 
vestment Bankers Association, to 
succeed Edward Hopkinson, Jr., 
Drexel & Co., who declined re- 
nomination after serving in the 
post over ten years. 


In a speech before the Phila- 
delphia Conference on _ Social 
Work last week, Beardsly Ruml, 
author of the pay-as-you-go tax 
plan, advocated the abolition of 
the corporate income tax and of 
most excise taxes as well as a 30% 
reduction in individual income 


ent stockholders and all shares not! taxes. 
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TABLE II 
Asked Price Asked Price Appreciation 

12-31-43 10-26-44 "o 

Bank of Manhattan_____-. e 21% 255% 20.6 
Bank of New York__ ___--- = 400 452 13.0 
SORE I ee oe 51 58% 14.2 
4 9 Wigs yy BERR Shee ey ar “ 90 11342 26.1 
Central Hanover ~~. 0-~._..__. és me 99% 108 8.8 
Bee Se a 37% 42 11.6 
Chemical Bank & Trust________- Tan eta 50 52 “4.0 
Commercial National Bank ___-__ _ ER ee 47 5034 8.0 
Continental Bank. & Trust ___.____- i se 187% 223% 18.5 
‘Corn Exchange —_----..__--- al 47% 54°32 13.6 
RTO WEG ns oe Set 7342 82'2 12.2 
First National Bank of N. Y.__--- 1,495 1,725 15.4 
Guaranty Trust Company__--_~-~ ‘i 310 333 7.4 
reine neues Compaen ee. 1414 1534 8.6 
.*“Kings County Trust Company.__.___.____-__ ° 1,435 1,605 11.8 
Pe INOE SR OOUG y se eee en 47% 5312 12.0 
NS ge "Ee MARCI Spa a aa 361% 39%, 8.9 
ee OE I eh ee 95% 105 10.2 
‘Public National Bank & Trust Co.___..___-_~ 3758 46°% 23.9 
United States Trast_............__- x 1,310 1,450 11.5 

eee ca. pn nibs ieeltees PEN RE eS EE i 13.0% 
*Bid price. 
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‘with an average gain of 12.6%, an 
index gain of 12.1%, and a mini- 


New York. Public National runs | 
‘a fairly close second to Continen- 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week— Bank Stocks 


a By E. Ai: VAN DEUSEN. , 4 


New York City bank stocks have given a better market per- 
formance thus far in 1944 than have leading industrial stocks. From 
Dec. 31, 1943 to the 1944 high of July 10, bank stocks, as measured 
by the American Banker Index, moved from 38.0 to 42.6, an appre- 
ciation of 12.1%; over this same period the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average moved from 135.89 to 150.50, an appreciation of 10.8%. 
Since the July highs bank stocks® 
have declined only one-fifth of | were 11.8% higher than their 1943 
1% to 42.5 on Oct. 26, while the | year-end prices, compared with 
Dow Jones Industrial Average! 7.3% for industrials. Their market 
has dropped to 145.83, a decline of | gain has thus been 61.7% better 
3.1%. On Oct. 26, 1944, bank stocks! up to Oct. 26. 











TABLE I 
Asked Price Asked Price Appreciation 
12-31-43 7-10-44 NC 
Bank of Manhattan_. 21% 25 17.6 
Bank of New York_-_- 400 413 3.3 
Bankers Trust to 51 5534 9.3 
Brooklyn: Trust —__--~- 96 105 42 17.2 
Central Hanover ___--_~- oa 99% 110%4 11.6 
Chase National —__-..-~.---- INGER es 375% 414 9.6 
Chemical Bank & Trust__.._...--.-.---- 50 54 8.0 
Commercial National Bank _ ~~~ ~~ ~- 47 49% 5.1 
Continental Bank & Trust___- 187% 24% 27.8 
Corn Exchange ~~ ~~~-~- y 4758 517% 8.9 
Enupire Test ~..0-..--...- 73 2 82 11.6 
First National Bank of N. Y. 1,495 1,770 18.4 
Guaranty Trust Company -.- 310 347 11.9 
Irving Trust Company__-—_-~--~-~~- 141% 17% 19.0 
“Kings County Trust Company 1,435 1,550 8.0 
Manufacturers Trust * 4734 54 13.1 
National City Bank_ * 3642 40 9.6 
New York Trust_ ~~~ 9544 102% 7.3 
Public National Bank & Trust Co. 375s 45% 21.3 
United States Trust : 1,310 1,495 14.1 


Average - 
Bid price. 


Individual bank stocks, charac- 
teristically, have shown great 
irregularity in relative perform- 
ance, as is brought out in the ac- 
conmpanying tabulations. For ex- 
ample, in Table 1, which shows 
the peried from Dec. 31, 1943, to 
the highs of July 10, 1944, it will 
be observed that Continental Bank 
& Trust appreciated the maximum 
with a gain of 27.8%, compared 





| Bank and 
Insurance 
Stocks 


Inquiries invited in all 
Unlisted Issues 


= s | 
_ Laird, Bissell & Meeds © 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N., ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 

| Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
\(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department)’ 


mum gain of 3.3% for Bank of 


tal with a gain of 21.3%, followed 
by Irving Trust with 19.0%. 




















In Table II, which covers the! 
year to Oct. 26, Brooklyn Trust is | 
in first place with an appreciation | 
of 26.1%; this compares with an) 
average gain of 13.0%, an index | 
gain of 11.8% and the minimum | 
gain of 4% shown by Chemical. | 
Public National again is in second | 
place with a gain of 23.9%, while | 
Bank of Manhattan is in third | 
place with 20.6%. 


New Jersey 
Bank Stocks 
Local Securities 


that, although the American 
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18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 
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Insurance Stocks 
Roger W. Babson 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—Those who follow the market closely | 


as an Investment 


Discusses Inflation 


know that the insurance stocks are about the only group that has 


not gone up in price during the 


past six months. The industrials 


are strong, based upon post-war prospects; the railroads are strong, 
based upon huge temporary earnings; the public utilities are strong, 
based upon the hopes that Dewey will be elected; while other groups 


are more or® 


less following 
the leaders 
with the ex- 
ception of the 
insurance 
stocks. These 
have been dull 
since the Su- 
preme Court 
decision of a 
few months 
ago. This de- 
cision may not 


direct writing 
fire companies 
nor the well- 
operated re- 
insurance 
companies, but 





Roger W. Babson 


it could knock | 
the present agency system galley-. 


west. Up to the present time, the 
insurance agents of most. States 
have controlled the insurance 
business. Their honeymoon is ap- 
parently over. 


Different Kinds of Insurance 
Compared 


All kinds of insurance com- 


panies are more or less fearful of | 


government interference in this 
country. In foreign countries the 
insurance industry has been one 
of the first to be taken over by the 
socialistic governments. So many 


people are affected by insurance | 





in July, while nine were lower. 
Bank of New York shows the 
maximum gain, having moved 
from 413 on July 10 to 452 on 
Oct. 26, an appreciation of 9.4%; 
Brooklyn Trust gained 7.6% and 
Bankers Trust 4.5%. On the other 
hand, Irving Trust declined 8.7%, 
Continental Bank & Trust 7.3%, 
and Guaranty Trust 5%. 


Despite these divergencies 
among the individual stocks, New 
York City bank stocks, as a group, 
have been steadier in _ recent 
months than have industrials, and 
for nearly two and a half years 
have shown a persistent upward 
trend. Thus the market is recog- 
nizing, not only the year by year 
increase of bank assets and bank 
earnings since 1938, but also the 
favorable post-war prospects. The 
recent market action of bank 
‘stocks since July, opposite in di- 
rection to that of industrial stocks, 
is attributable, no doubht, not only 
to the favorable long-term out- 


Oct. 19. 





hurt the larger | 


|that it has been a popular indus- 
‘try for politicians to seek lower 
|rates. Some economists claim that 
the cost of selling insurance could 
|materially be reduced under gov- 
;ernment ownership. 

In the case of fire companies, 
i this might be done by adding the 
|insurance premium to the tax bill, 
|based upen the amount that the 
property is assessed. In the case 
|of accident insurance, the pre- 
/mium could be deducted from the 
wage envelope; while life insur- 
ance will come more and more 
under social security. Personally, 
| believe that these changes may 
come some day but need not be 


| taken seriously at this time. Be- 


sides, there always will be an op- 
portunity for private companies 
to sell “excess insurance,”’-—excess 
‘fire, burglar, accident, life and 
certainly casualty. 


Insurance and Inflation 


It is not Supreme Court deci- 
sions or government operations 
which I fear, — but rather infla- 
tion. Inflation could materially 
hurt life insurance companies. It 
is true that they can pay out the 
same dollars that they take in, but 
they have contracted to make 
these payments based upon certain 
operating expenses. In the case 
of  non-participating insurance 
companies, these operating ex- 
penses could gradually increase, 
due to inflation, without the direct 
writing companies having any 
means of increasing their income. 

When a life insurance company 
took a contract 40 years ago on a 
young man at twenty years of age 
the company assumed that condi- 
tions would remain the same until 
the man finally died. Up to the 
present time, better health. meth- 
ods have been reducing death 
rates. These have offset, tempo- 
rarily, these increased expenses 
and decreased interest rates. If in- 
flation does not come and interest 
rates soon again increase, these 
life insurance companies have 
little to fear; but, otherwise, look 
out. pau 





Fire Company Stocks Best 


Fire insurance companies are 
not subject to these handicaps as 
their rates can be readjusted 
/every one, three or five years, ac- 
‘cording to the length of the out- 
_standing policies. This is also true 
‘of most accident and health pol- 





Banker Index on Oct. 26 was 42.5, |look, but also to the very excellent | icies. Frankly, I prefer the stocks 
compared with 42.6 on July 10, third quarter earnings revealed in| of good fire and accident insur- 
/nevertheless 11 of the 20 bank bank statements of Sept. 30, and|ance companies to those of life 
Stocks tabulated above were ap- as reported. in_ this. column 2on companies. and health companies. 
‘Some other week i will discuss 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 


3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. / 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. / 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Ca. 























Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund —_.__._- ~~ 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop.. 8,780,000 





£23,710,000 
Aggregate Assets 30th 
Séptis SOG . cciwtinas. £187,413,762 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 





The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
800 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and 
London, it offers ‘the most complete and 
efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Agency arrangements with B. 
throughout the U. 8. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL  £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government is 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Colony and Aden and — 


Subscribed Capital_-__£4,000,000 
000, 


Paid-Up Capital___.-_ £2, ,000 
Reserve Fund____ ~~ 22,200,000 
The Benk conducts every description of 


banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 











casualty companies; but this is a 
subject by itself. 

The cloud over the fire insur- 
ance companies at the present 
time is the very heavy fire losses. 
These are running today greater 
than they have been for years. 
Coupled with these losses are the 
unjustified cuts in rates by the 
insurance departments of certain 
States. These rates should be 
raised instead of lowered. The in- 
creased fire losses are due to 
“poor housekeeping, untrained 
employees and the inability of fire 
chiefs to get the needed equip- 
ment.” Therefore, next week I 
shall say a word to your City 
Fathers as to the immediate need 
for installing more fire alarms, 





buying more fire equipment and 
;making their departments more 
efficient just as soon as possible 


| before the big_ _inflation . comes 


‘around 1959. 
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‘and. also enlarged its list of 
. tions are. confined to the. purchasing, :dis- 


‘made a 
. the business of most of-our clients ‘is related 


. tinue. to. receive .our -vigorous. 


‘finishing plants are 


TO OUR STOCKHOLDERS AND EMPLOYEES: 


_ With the approval of the Board of Directors, 
tne annual report of the Corporation, showing 


‘the results of operations for the year ended 


June 30, 1944 is herewith submitted. 


The consolidated net. profit. was $4,984,098 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 


$7.43 per share on the 632,388 shares of out- 


standing common stock. This is after deduct- 
ing all charges, making foreign exchange 
adjustments and setting uP. a reserve for con- 
tingencies of $1,250,000. The previous year’s 
result was $4,256,656 equivalent to $7.40 per 
share on the 575,174 shares of the then out- 
standing common. stock, after setting up a 
reserve for contingencies of $750,000.- The 
working . capital shows an. increase of 
$4,561,058. 


The combined net earnings of our Canadian 


‘and Argentine subsidiary companies were 


$2,245,411 after conversion into U.S. currency. 


. There are no restrictions in either country on 


the transfer of current earnings to the United 


_ States..Opportunities for expansion in both 


Canada and Argentina have been encom- 
passed in our post-war plans. 


In addition to: the earnings stated above, 
the  Corporation’s share of undistributed 
earnings for the year ended June 30, 1944 in 


‘companies not consolidated amounted to 


$327,189. 


Proceedings with respect to renegotiation 
have been concluded for a number of our 
companies for the period up to June 30, 1943, 
and the results included in current operations. 
The effect of further renegotiation for either 
the years ended June 30, 1943 or June 30, 1944 
on earnings cannot be material. 


During the past fiscal year, dividends paid 
in cash amounted to $1,464,839 equal to $285,- 
923 on the 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
outstanding, and $1,178,916 on the Common 
Stock outstanding (at the rate of $2.00 per 
share). On May 15, 1944 a 10% Common 
Stock. dividend was distributed to stock- 
holders, and the regular 50¢ quarterly divi- 
dend was paid on the additional shares. 


Direct taxes charged to operations for the 
last fiscal period amounted to $11,778,000 in 
comparison with $8,142,000 for the previous 
fiscal period. The carry back provisions of 
the Federal income tax law may result in 
refunds in the event that future earnings 
are abnormally reduced. 


Depreciation of fixed assets was $864,304 as 
compared with $723,208 for the previous year. 
New machinery and. additions to plant ac- 


- count amounted to $485,985. 


The United Factors. Corporation, whose 
activities consist of commercial — factoring, 
increased: its volume over the previous year, 
ients. Opera- 


counting and guaranteeing of the accounts 
receivable of its customers. No advances are 
gainst merchandise inventories. As 


to textiles, we feel. we are particularly 


‘ adapted to render -an umusual service, and 


look for-a natural and healthy growth for 


‘ this company. 


Activities of the Research Division , con- 
ittention, as 


we consider this development of our business 


' of great importance. The creation of new 
‘ fabrics, including the experimentation with 


new fibres, new. finishes, and the use and 
adaptation..of chemicals, and manufacturing 


' processes, will evidence itself in many ways 


as soon as business resumes normal opera- 
tions. 


Our conversion problems from war time 
activities to the peace time demands of our 


_ customers are of no consequence. ‘There. has 


been little change in_ the character of our 
physical equipment. The resumption of com- 


‘ plete civilian production will be accomplished 


without interruption since our key personnel 
to a large extent is intact, and our mills and 
in a high state of 
efficiency. 


The importance of customer relations has 
had the constant attention of our ‘Sales Divi- 
sions. and we believe we have built up, dur- 
ing this unusual period, a store of good will 
with our trade. 


Business activity throughout the year was 
at a high level, and the textile industry felt 
the full impact of the war. Due to the re- 


_quirements of the. Armed Forces which we 


have met to the extent possible, we have been 


unable to fulfill civilian requirements. In 
many lines of consumer goods, shortages and 
voids have taken place. This condition 
should tend to create a pent up demand for 
various classes of merchandise in the post- 
war period and make available an important 
potential market on which to concentrate. 


On December 1, 1943 the Bath Mills, Inc., 
one of our ‘subsidiaries located at Bath, S. C.., 
was honored with the Army-Navy “E” Award. 
This plant supplied insect netting and fabries 
for uniforms for the Armed Forces. 


Strongly believing in the importance of | 


practical and scientific knowledge for the 
training of young men who are interested in 
textiles, the company has. made donations to 
four textile foundations for the support and 
further development’ of textile schools. We 
feel, broadly speaking, that this is helpful to 
the future of the textile industry. 


We now have 1,354 of our employees in the 
Armed Services. Of grave concern is the 
problem of restoring employment to returned 
Servicemen and assisting them in readjusting 
themselves to civilian life. Your company 
has developed a definite policy in this re- 
spect, and a suitable position, or an even 
better opportunity, if capabilities permit, will 
be offered to each man upon his release from 
the Service. 


Approximately 9,000 people are employed 
at the present time, and existing relations 
between employees and management are 
entirely satisfactory. The Personnel Depart- 
ment, realizing the importance of employee 
and management relationship, has during the 
past year inaugurated many improvements 
for the general benefit. In this connection 
the latest development has been the instal- 
lation of child nurseries at some of our mill 
locations. This has made possible a steady 
attendance on the part of many women who 
are employed under war time conditions, 
relieving them of the problem of child care 
during working hours. 


The company has continued its Group In- 
surance, which is available to all employees. 
Our Pension Plan is in operation, and phy- 
sical examinations of company executives are 
arranged annually. , 


The Executive Committee, appointed by 
the Board of Directors, continues to meet 
monthly, and is in intimate touch with the 
current affairs of the company at all times. 


In Conclusion: 


The year ended June 30, 1944 was one of 
substantial. progress; financial strength was 
added, and post-war'plans brought nearer to 
operation. 


At this time it is difficult to visualize post- 
war conditions and their effect on the prog- 
ress and earnings of .the. company. Your 
officers and directors have considered this 
subject; and to méet any contingency which 
may arise in this country or abroad, reserves 
have been set.up- which, in: our opinion, are 


. pany. The decreased demand:from the gov- 
-erhment when peace- returns. should 
~ measure be replaced! by substantial domestic 


in 


civilian. requirements, unsupplied -during the 
war, plus the demand for American goods 
from the. liberated countries of the world. 


‘In spite of the uncertainties that. lie ahead, 
the management looks confidently to the 
future and has endeavored to put the affairs 
of your company in sueh shape as to be able 
to cope with new. conditions. 


The company is in a stronger and more 
liquid financial position than ever before and 
has ample ready resources to be used for 
post-war rehabilitation: and expansion. 


The directors and officers wish to take this 
opportunity of extending. greetings to the 
1.354 employees serving in the Armed Forces. 
We also express deepest sympathy to the 
families of the members of our organization 
who have made the supreme sacrifice in the 
Service of their Country. . : 


Again it is my pleasure to express great 
appreciation for the commendable. work, 
splendid cooperation, enthusiasm and results 
shown by the efforts of the various execu- 
tives and employees of the Company and its 
subsidiaries both here and abroad and also 
for the continued guidance of my associate 
officers and the directors. 

J. W. SCHWAB, 


President. 
October 25, 1944. 


This report is not a representation, prospectus or cir,cular in respect of. anv stock of this .corporation. and 


is not presented in conmnecticn with anv sale or offer to, sell or buy any stock or security now or 
; ; hereafter to be issued. 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


a "A Gy 
fer the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 


The financial statements presented below are subject to footnotes published in the annual report of the Company. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT JUNE 30, 1944 


ASSETS 
CURRENT: ASSETS: 























Cash on hand; in banks ad in transie.) 300s ieee en $ 6,045,679 
United States Government Obligations—at cost or redemption value and 
accrued interest (Market Quotations $8,990,291)........ ae 8,987,584 
Canadian and Argentine Government Bonds—at cost (Market Quotations 
$289,580)...... eR ee ee bg ie 289,862 
Trade accounts, notes and acceptances receivable, less reserves of $324,219... 10,071,193 
Accounts and notes receivable purchased, less reserves of $222,188 7,134,982 
Merchandise Inventories (Note A): 
Raw materials and supplies............... $2,046,245 
Goods in process, including greige goods 7,348,122 
Finished goods... ...-. 0... ....: : 2,534,392 11,928,759 
Other receivables (including $432,093 due from associated companies —nec 
consolidated) isc. aan oad E . baa ee he Silly $36,131 $44,994,190 
INVESTMENTS IN ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—not consolidated—book value vs 
as per financial statements as at June 30, 1944—$1,946,189 (Nore B).......... 720,631 
OTHER ASSETS: 
Sundry receivables and investments (including $273,007 representing cash 
surrender value of life insurance policies and deposits with mutual insur- 
ance companies ) Ape de ee RE pat icy Seed ee cee 546,696 
Federal and Canadian post-war excess profits tax refunds 545,465 1,092,161 
FIXED ASSETS (Note C): easy 
Land and buildings............. ee ‘ $ 5,402,841 
Machinery, equipment and leasehold improvements 11,440,504 16,843,345 
Less: Reserves for depreciation and amortization a 8,421,201 8,422,144 
DEFERRED CHARGES PGS se Hee 767,089 
PATENTS, GOODWILL AND TRADEMARKS..................... 3 
$55,996,218 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable—banks....... | Pe ae $ 2,550,000 
Credit balances of factored client ME Agata Re 4,955,724 
Trade accounts payable, sundry liabilities, accrued expenses, etc. ... 6,153,437 
Reserve for Federal and foreign income and excess profits taxes $10,702,210 
Less: United States Treasury Savings Nores, Series C 
and accrued interest.<* 0.5 nd. Pas 5,797,889 4,904,321 ~ $18,563,482 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGBINGIEDG: fb. oe ciel co 3,000,000 
MINORITY INTEREST IN CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS OF SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES—CONSOLIDATED. ... i Ae, 762,596 
CAPITAL STOCK (Note D): 
5% Cumulative Preferred Stock, Par Value $100 per Shage: 
Authorized and issued........................4....-... 60,000 shares 
re ee ey et Danie reer 3,255 shares 
SONI cs 5 sk osc ANUN YS Bond Oh | $6,745 shares 5,674,500 
Common Stock, Par Value $1.00 per Share: 
BN ais ores cs 750,000 shares 
Issued (including 176:88 shares still to-be issued in exchange; cers 
under plan of capital stock readjusement) and stated’ 
at par value of $1 per share $6,451,790 added to : 
capital by resolutions of the Board of Directors... ... 660,000 shares 7,111,790 
SURPLUS (Note D): 
CAME Si. cciaates. bc. 5s4 che; 2,238,869 
Earned surplus, since, August 1, 1932......... 19,075,782 
34,100,941 
Less: Held in treasury —27,612.22 shares of Common Stock at cost....... 430,801 33,670,140 
$55,996,218 
FACTS FOR OUR STOCKHOLDERS 
Eleven 
Year -Year Year Year Year Months. 
Ended Ended Ended Ended Ended Ended 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 





Net Profits 

(After Reserve for Contingencies). 
Preferred Stock Dividends Paid 
Earnings per Share on 


285,923 


Outstanding Common Stock. ...... 7.43 7.40 6.41 4.37 
Number of Shares of 

Common Stock Ourstanding. . * 632,388 575,174 590,528 599,903 
Dividend Rate per Share on 

Common Stock. . . $ 2.00 $ 2:00 $ 1.50 $ 0.50 
Book Value, Common Stock per Share 

(After Reserves for Contingenties and 

after deducting outstanding Preferred 

Stock at $104 per Share) ie. 43.91 42.24 34.96 29.59 
Net Quick Asset, Value ‘ 

Common Stock per Share (After de- 

ducting outstanding Preferred Stock at 

Pt |) a, anes nee Poet 32.46 ~ 27.17 19.43 15.72 
Working Capical......... 26,430,708 21,869,651 11,475,098 9,435,368 
Reserve for Contingencies............ 3,000,000 1,750,000 1,000,000 400,000 
Capital and Surplus: 

MOOR NN Gs Ft o's = yore a es 5,674,500 6,000,000 —o— —o— 

Common. Stock and Surplus........, 27,995,640 . 24,536,754. 20,643,380 © 17,755,596 
Taxes Paid or Accrued: 

Normal Income and Other... ...... 3,172,000 2,233,000 3,076,000 1,308,000 

Recess: PRIME. 5.5. Siac. 3 Oe gs 8,606,000 5,909,000 3,317,000 322,000 


*Inclades 57,490 shares representing 10% stock dividend distributed May 15, 1944. 


3.37 
599,658 
$ 0.25 


25.47 


12.42 
7,514,932 
pis? aa 


a- 
15,281,354 


739,000 
42,000 


_ $ 4,984,098 $ 4,256,656 $ 3,787,902 $ 2,623,132 $ 2,021,620 $ 1,466,196 
—0 —o— —O— —o— 


2.44 
599,956 
ae, we 


$ 22.45 


9.62 
5,771,526 


aes 
*13,471,241 
‘634,000 


nl 
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Mutual Funds 


Constructive Merger 


Lord, Abbett has announced the proposal to merge Quarterly 
Income Shares and Maryland Fund into American Business Shares. 
The merged company will be known as American Business Shares 
and will continue to be under the management and sponsorship of 


Lord, Abbett. 


It will have net assets of approximately $31,000,000, 


thereby giving the present shareholders of American Business Shares 


the advantages of an enlarged 
corporation in which the expense 
ratio should show a _ substantial 
decrease. 

At the same time, shareholders 
of Quarterly Income Shares and 
Maryland Fund will have the re- 
cemption value of their shares re- 
stored to 100% of asset value from 
the 80% redemption value now in 
effect. 

In the announcement memoran- 
dum to dealers, Lord, Abbett 
states: “We believe that the pro- 
posed merger is a highly construc- 
tive operation for all parties con- 
cerned.” 

This column concurs whole- 
heartedly in the belief that the 
merger is a constructive one, 
not alone for the immediate 
parties concerned, but also for 
the entire mutual fund field. 


Fully Invested 

William A. Parker, President of 
Incorporated Investors, in the cur- 
rent quarterly report to stock- 





* 





holders. states: “Your company is 
maintaining practically a fully- 
invested position because it is felt 
the transition from a war economy 
to a peace economy may be more 
gradual and less abrupt than many 
had supposed.” 

Mr. Parker goes on to say: 
“With so much destruction of 
plant equipment and houses 
abroad, with demand for con- 
sumer goods and dwellings build- 
ing up in our own country ovei 
a longer period of non-production 
than ever before, with an un- 
equaled accumulation of purchas- 
ing power, it is difficult to con- 
clude that the dislocation follow- 
ing victory in Europe will be un- 
usually long or severe.” 

‘Net assets of Incorporated In- 
vestors an Sept. 30, 1944, stood at 
$53,487,406, compared with net as- 
sets of $47,214,451 a year earlier. 


Clever Folder 

‘W. R. Bulli Management Co. has 
published a new folder on Repub- 
lie Investors, which provides a) 
unique and effective set of an-| 
swers to the question of what you 
get when you buy Republic. The 


—— 
Keystone | 
Custodian Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
Trust Funds 
investing their capital as follows: 
SERIES 
B-1, 2, 3 and 41N BONDS 


SERIES 
K-1, 21IN PREFERRED STOCKS 


SERIES 
S-1, 2,3, 4 IN COMMON STOCKS 


a 3 i 
Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 


THE KEYSTONE CORP. OF BOSTON 
+8 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Railroad 
Equipment Shares 


A Class ef Group Securities, Ince 


“weeerense: laid 





Prospecttis on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, INcORPORATED 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK5,N. Y 


| available to the investor, there | 


lare three which are perticularty | 
‘appropriate for capital ioaertie.| 
since they move faster market- 
| Wise in both directions than the 
| general average of equities. These | 
three classes are: (1) Speculative 
|Common Stocks, (2) Appreciation 
|Preferred Stocks and (3) Low- | 
|'Priced Common Stocks.” 
| For the “growth portion” of an 
|investment account, Keystone 
|Corp. recommends 30% in Key- 
stone Speculative Common Stocks 
(S-3), 30% in Keystone Appreci- 
ation Preferred Stocks (K-2), and 
40% in Keystone Low-Priced 
Common Stocks Fund (S-4). This 
combined investment would in- 
clude 125 selected stocks with an 
average yearly market fluctuation 
of 64.6%. 


“Wood and Glue Sandwiches” 


Issue No. 11 of National Securi- 
| ties & Research Corp.’s letters on 
Industrial Stocks Series points to 
the tripled productiom of plywood 
—‘‘wood and glue sandwiches’— 
during the last three years and to 
the basic improvements in the 
product itself. With the promise 
of further growth ahead, three 
outstanding plywood companies 
are included in the portfolio of 
Industrial Stocks Series. 

This sponsor’s current issue of 
Investment Timing contains a 
well documented article on “For- 
eign Trade and Prosperity” by 
Dr. Max Winkler, Consulting 
Economist to National Securities 
& Research Corp. Our role as 
world banker is discussed and the 
importance of foreign trade is 
stressed, both for its benefits to 
us and for its contribution to 
world prosperity and peace. 














SS | Good Management Pays 


older is an elgnt-page, pocket- 
size piece which opens at the tor 
and carries the reader through a 
complete sales presentation on 
Republic. The various 
tages and services available 


through this fund are emphasized 


separately, with a short discussion 
covering each point. 

An unusual wrinkle near the 
end is the page devoted to diver- 
sification in which blank spaces 
are left for the figures on Repub- | 
lic to be filled in by the salesman 
at the time of the interview. The 
current figures on Republic’s di- 
versification include 34 companies 
in 19 industries. These companies 
range in size from $10 million to 
$4,400 million and have total as- 
sets of $15,400 million. 


Popular Girl 

BARRON’S “Widow” has re- 
ceived considerable attention from 
mutual funds since BARRON’S re- 
cently published the five-year 
results of eight prize-winning 
programs designed for this mythi- 
cal investor. Distributors Group, 
in a new folder on Fully Admin- 
istered Shares, compares the per- 
formance of FAS with the eight 
prize-winning programs in BAR- 
RON’S. Here are the results: 


COMPARATIVE FI 


BARRON'S eight prize-winning programs 
FULLY ADMINISTERED SHARES_ 
“Regular dividends averaging 5. 0% 


Capital Growth 

Keystone Corp., in the current 
issue of Keynotes, places empha- 
sis on capital growth. 

“Out of 13 classes of securities 


, pl 


Prospectuses upon request 
National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
LOS ANGELES, 634 S. Spring St., (14) 

BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 

CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St, (4) 


advan- 


Lord, Abbett, in the current is- 
sue of Abstracts, compares the 
performance of each of its six 
Union Trusteed Funds with ap- 
propriate market averages of sim- 
ilar securities. The period cov 





formance, of the Union usteed 
Funds was at least twice’ as good 
as that of the comparable aver- 
age, with the margin of advantage 
'for the Union Funds ranging from 
a low of 7.1% to a high of 19.1%. 


Railroad Equipment Boom 
Distributors Group, in the cur- 
rent issue of Railroad Equipment 
News, quotes the figures of Dr. 
Julius H. Parmelee, Director of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics 
of the Association of American 
Railroads, on post-war require- 
ments for railroad equipment. 


“These minimum requirements 
for railroad equipment—$340 
- million yearly in the first five 
years aftér the war—compare 
with the average annual ex- 
penditures of $306 million in 
the seven-year period from 1923 
to 1929—the most prosperous 
period in the history of the 
ere equipment industry!” 








VE-YEAR RESULTS 
Market 
Appreciation 
342% to 12% % 
24.8% 
us an additional 1.6% in extra dividends. 


© 


Average 
Annual Income 
3.5% to 5.4% 


* G 





Who Purchases Fund Shares? 


In its current memorandum on 
Selected American Shares, the 
sponsor; Selected Investments Co., 
analyzes the types of purchaser of 
Selected American Shares in: re- 
cent months. The list breaks 
down as follows: 


Men 


Joint tenants 
Executors and Trustees 
Corporations 


The memorandum comments 
further that a check of sharehold- 
ers in 1938 revealed that 40% 
were women and 12% joint ten- 
ants, and draws the conclusion 
that a trend toward ownership of 
amutual fund shares by women is 
now. in force. 


investment Fund Reports 





|of new securities, during October, 


ered is the year ending Oct. 15, found 1 
1944. In every instanee pe per-¥ gation 4% 





“| General Investors. Trust — Net 








OUR 


REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


The record set in the marketing 


probably will stand for a long 
time before it is exceéded, since 
many of the corporations which 
contributed to the vast bulk of the 
issues brought out will not have 
occasion to return to the market 
in the near future. 

Only a small part of the total 
represented actual new money, 
the major part of the total in- 
volving the refinancing of higher- 
priced securities already out- 
standing, notably in the public 
utility field. 


Exclusive of municipal issues, 
which in themselves were heavy 
at times, also secondary mar- 
ketings, underwriting bankers 
handled an aggregate of more 
than $721,000,000 of new secur- 
ities during the month. It would 
require considerable thumbing 
back of the records to produce 
a month in reeent years ap- 
proaching such proportions. 


By far the largest single under- 
taking was that of the Common- 
wealth Edison Co., of Chicago, 
which refinanced a total of $185,- 
000,000 of bonds, involving the 
public offering of $155, 000;000 of 
new 3s. 

The second largest was for the 
account of Philadelphia Elec- 
_tric Co. which sold a total of 
$130,000,000 in a single oper- 
ation, but in two maturities of 
equal size. 

In the case of Commonwealth 
Edison Co. the sale was com- 
pleted on a negotiated basis 
with the company’s. bankers. 
But Philadelphia Electric called 
for bids, received only one bid, 
imade jointly by two groups, and 
If in the midst of liti- 
en a stockholder went 
to court in an effort to have the 
sale upset. 





Competitive Bidding 
Results of the October outpour- 
ing appeared to indicate that 
while the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s Rule U-12, which 
provides for competitive bidding, 
operates well enough on smaller 
issues, it is destined to run into 
difficulty where unusually large 
undertakings are concerned. 
On what the underwriting fra- 
ternity is given to calling “street- 
sized” issues, that is loans run- 





assets on Sept. 30, 1944, amounted 
to $2,160,999, or $5.56 per share. 


Investment Company of Amer- 
ica—Net assets on Sept. 30, 1944, 
amounted to $4,623,656, as com- 
pared with $3,723,660 on Dec. 31, 
1943. 

Wisconsin Investment Co.——Net 

assets on Sept. 30, 1944, totaled 
$1,466,908. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Calvin Bullock—A new folder 
on Dividend Shares, “You'll En- 
joy Good Company.” . Broad 
Street Sales Corp.—An issue of 
Items comparing the performance 
of Broad Street Investing and 
National Investors with BAR- 
RON’S  prize-winners. . Se- 
lected Investments Co.—The cur- 
rent issue of “These Things 
Seemed Important.” ... Keystone 
Corp.—Primary lists on Keystone 
Custodian Funds as of Oct. 1, 
1944; revised portfolio folders on 
Keystone Income Preferred Stocks 
(K-1), Appreciation Preferred 
Stocks (K-2) and Income Com- 
mon Stocks (S-2); a new edition 
of the folder “10 Securities” re- 
vised to Oct. 1, 1944... . Dis- 
tributors Group—A reprint of an 
address by Harvard University’s 
Dr. Sumner H. Slichter on ‘The 
Post-War Outlook for Business 
and Labor.” ... Hare’s Ltd.—-A 
new folder, “The Banks and Post- 
War Prosperity.” 





ning up to $25,000,000 or there- 
abouts, there is brisk bidding, 
as witness the case of Potomac 
Edison which received five 
group bids and California-Ore- 
gon Power Co., which gathered 
in a total of four group bids for 
the securities sold this week. 


SEC evidently took cognizance 
of the situation when it put its 
stamp of approval on the Phila- 
delphia Electric transaction. But 
it remains to be seen what effect 
the stockholder action will have 
on Commission action in the fu- 
ture. The impending sale of Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric’s $115,000,000 
of new securities may bring the 
answer. 


Financing the Airlines 

A matter that has been causing 
increasing discussion among in- 
terested parties was brought to 
the fore earlier this week when 
Joseph P. Ripley, Chairman of 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., dis- 
cussed the post-war aspects of 
aviation financing before’ the 
Cornell Society of Engineers. 

He dealt with both the manu- 
facturing end and the transport 
end of the industry. But momen- 
tarily at least, chief interest is in 
the transport end, since as Mr. 
Ripley said, it is possible that pur- 
chases of equipment by the latter 
will serve in substantial part to 
finance operations of the manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Ripley expects the trans- 
port firms to obtain new cav- 
ital, as they have through the 
sale of common and preferred 
stocks, but foresees a new 
“equipment trust” instrument as 
likely to develop. Admitting 
there are some rather difficult 
problems to overcome in de- 
signing such an instrument, he 
said he was satisfied that these 
would be surmounted to permit 
raising of substantial amounts 
of capital at favorable interest 
rates. 


New Issues Go Well 


Those watching the movement 
of new securities brought out this 
week were satisfied that the mar- 
ket’s power of absorption had not 
yet been satiated, though it may | 


have been slowed a bit by the 
heavy run of offerings. 

Koppers issues were reported 
moving well. And it was indi- 
cated, according to dealers that 
the Metropolitan Edison bonds 
and new preferred, and also the 
Potomac Edison’s new 3s and — 
the California-Oregon Power Co.’s 
3%s, the last two expected to 
reach market today, would go out 
in good style. 

These observations were based 
on reported inquiry for these is- 
sues which developed in the wake 
of their award to successful bid- 
ders in the competitive sales of 
Monday and Tuesday. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
NEW YORK STOCKS, INC. 


The following distributions have bcen 
declared on the Special Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable November 25, 1944, io 
steckholders of record as of the close of 
business November 6: 


Agricultural Industry Series________$ 
Alcohol & Dist. Industry Series____ 
Automobile Industry Series__-_- 
Aviation Industry Series_________ 
Bank:-’Stock Series___-_____.-_- 
Building Supply Industry Series __ 
Business Equip. Industry Series__ 
Chemical Industry Series____ e 
Electrical Equip. Industry Series___ 
Food Industry Series._.__.__. aa 
Government Bond Series____.____. 
Insurance Stock Series__ 
Machinery Industry Series_ 
Merchandising Series _______ 
Metals Series _____- 

O!l Industry Series j 

Public Utility Industry Series _ 
Railroad Series sa 
Railroad Equip. Industry Series. 
Steel Industry Series ad 
Tobacco Industry Series 


HUGH W. LONG and aniauer 


Incorporated 
National Distributors 
48 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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is Ed La 


be pay he’s down to earth about 
conserving coal. That’s why he’s 
putting up storm windows. He knows 
there will be some shortage of coal going 
to householders, 


No less coal is being produced. More 
is being mined than ever before—with 
fewer men. Mine owners and miners 


alike are doing a splendid job. There are - 


ample rail facilities for coal transport. 


But certain grades of coal are going to 
be greatly in demand for war production. 
And, to make things worse, your local 





coal dealer faces a shortage in man- 
power, trucks and tires. 


So if you want to keep warm this 
winter, do everything possible to con- 
serve the coal you can get. The little, 
common-sense things you can do will 
make your coal pile go 10% further— 
and save that much on your fuel bill. 


Install weatherstripping. Clean your 
furnace. Fire carefully, and avoid over- 
heating. Shut off unused rooms, Pull your 
shades low at night. For other sugges- 
tions, see your coal dealer. 


Save Coal— and Serve America 








né up in the air? 


One of the biggest jobs of the C & O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we’re in a position to 
understand the problem, and to know 
how essential coal is these days. 





J 
s ° 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines. 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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Canadian 


By BRUCE 


Securities 


WILLIAMS | 


The later the Federal election is postponed the more urgent is 
the necessity to call a Dominion/Provincial conference. This question 
should not be judged from a partisan angle as it can prove to be the 
key to post-war economic development and national unity. 


Canada has achieved externally the status of a world power 


even before complete integration 


has been attained internally. Al- 





ready the Liberals both in Quebec® 


and Ontario have sounded the 
call for the sinking of the differ- 
ences existing between these two 
provinces, which have been the 
principal bar to true national 
unity. Mr. Stuart Garson, the 
Premier of Manitoba, never ceases 
to urge the necessity of the re- 
moval of the obstacles in the path 
of the progress of western Canada, 
which holds the highest promise 
for the future of the Dominion. 
To cite the case of Manitoba 
alone, although out of its own re- 
sources provision has been made 
for post-war development, this 
will be woefully inadequate to 
ensure full employment and to 
permit proper exploitation of the 
provincial natural wealth. 


Contrary to general belief, 
Manitoba is not just another agri- 
cultural area with a modicum of 
industrial development. Actually, 
industrial activity in Manitoba is 
now almost as important as farm- 
ing and, in addition, the mining 
industry has tremendous post-war 


potentialities. Extensive gold dis- | 


coveries have been made in the 
Snow-Herb Lake district in Mani- 
toba’s Precambrian Shield area 
and to supplement the base-metal 
output of the existing famous 
Flin-Flon mine, recent prospect- 
ing has also uncovered further in- 
teresting deposits of copper, zinc, 
chromium, nickel and lithium. 

The scope for development in 
British Columbia is generally ap- 
preciated but few are alive to the 
latent tremendous industrial and 
mineral possibilities of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta. Nowhere on this 
Continent is there an area which 
gives greater promise for the pro- 
duction of oil and coal on a huge 
scale. Moreover, the inevitable 
opening up to civilization of the 
North West Provinces will be ac- 
complished from jumping - off 
points in Alberta, and Edmonton 
in particular will benefit by the 
development of Canada’s northern 
empire. 

Thus, it is essential that all the 
provinces of Canada get together 
for the furtherance of the national 
interest, and in such a way that it 
will not afterwards be said, either 
that the Dominion/Provincial con- 
ference was held too late, or that 
this province or that placed its 


own interests before the general ; 


welfare of the Dominion. 
There is little doubt that such 
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a meeting should prevent any 
postponement of the proper de- 
velopment of Western Canada, the 
Yukon and the North West Terri- 
tories. It should also prove to the 
great provinces of mtario and 
Quebec that there are also tre- 
mendous possibilities outside of 
their borders. 

With regard to the market for 
the past week, there was a slight 
increase in the offerings in con- 
nection with the Seventh Victory 
Loan, but these were readily ab- 
sorbed. For the first time since the 
flotation of the new City of Ed- 
monton issue, a natural demand 
for these bonds developed, pos- 
sibly based on expectations of an 
early announcement in connection 
with an Alberta refunding opera- 
tion, as the bonds of this province 
also showed general firmness. 
Montreal issues were still slow 
moving, but it will only require 
one institutional investment order 
to redress this situation. 

Internal issues were firm and 
the Canadian funds in the free 
market further strengthened to 
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Post-War Problem Is One of 
Deflation and Not Inflatio 


(Continued from page 1914) 


ago War Mobilization Director 
Byrnes emphasized that all the 
rescue work in Europe can be 
done with the huge accumulated 
stockpiles of our armed forces 
and even expressed concern as to 
the disposition of more than two 
million tons of foodstuffs. This 
year we will produce 38% more 
in food and 60 to 70% more in 
fats and oils than in the average 
of the years 1935-39. Our ranches 
have an over-supply of cattle and 
no effective method has been pro- 
posed for reducing this surplus 
quickly.” 

“Our problem,” continued Dr. 
Hirsch, “will not be rising prices 
and scarcity but an over-supply 
more dangerous than in 1932. 
Everything will be done to keep 
prices up. Both Presidential can- 
didates have pledged the inaug- 
uration of a larger AAA. 

“The real danger is not infla- 
tion and skyrocketing prices and 
wages but deflation and large- 
scale unemployment. The Kilgore 
bill, proposing $35 weekly unem- 
ployment pay, which may come 
up for discussion again very soon, 
means this: ‘We promised full em- 
ployment’ to everyone. As we 
eannot fulfill that promise, let us 
pay them as if they were em- 
ployed.’ I call that the labor 
employment philosophy of the ‘as 
if” And I fear it will not help 
fundamentally. 

“One and a half to two years 
after victory, the cost of living 
index may be down to 115 or even 
110% of 1939, with a tendency to 
decrease slowly. The total take- 
home pay of wage and salary 
earners may be 20% above 1939. 
Interest rates will remain low. 

“Our greatest inflation thus far 
has been in the fantastic ideas 
about post-war national inco 
and national expenditures. 
highest national income we ever 
reached at the peak of prosperity 
was $82 billion, but in 1933 we 
were down to $40 billion. The 
Commerce Department declared 
that in order to have high level 
employment we must have a na- 
tional income of $142 billion in 
1946. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development declared that 
this level is necessary. 

“T consider these expectations 
products of wishful thinking and 
rather dangerous. We will have a 
national income of $153-155 bil- 
lion this year, but only because 





10% discount. It is now evident 
that in the last year there has 
been a definite change in the gen- 
eral market appraisal of the Can- 
adian dollar. A year ago, any ex- 
ceptional offerings of exchange 
were immediately thrown on the 
market. Now, they are held with 
confidence awaiting a natural de- 
mand. 

Furthermore, there are increas- 
ing indications of capital from this 
country flowing northwards, not 
only for bond investment but also 
in connection with Canadian in- 
dustrial and mining development. 
Therefore, although the restora- 
tion of the Canadian dollar to 
parity still does not appear to be 
a matter for immediate considera- 
tion, nevertheless, it is again op- 
portune to point out that, when- 
ever cheap exchange is available, 
investment in internal securities 
should prove profitable. 


Naturally, with increasing 


discussion of Federal election | 
prospects 


there can be further 
exchange fluctuations, but for a 
long view it would be difficult 
to choose at current levels a 
eurrency with better prospects 
than the Canadian dollar. 


Turning to possible future de- 
velopments, little increase in ac- 
tivity can be expected while the 
Seventh Victory Loan is in prog- 
ress but on its termination there 
could be a decided acceleration of 
market tempo with higher prices. 





Uncle Sam paid out almost $90 
billion — not for consumption, 
but for the annihilation of the 
Axis. The Department of Com- 
merce evidently expects an un- 
heard of consumption miracle. 


This would mean an increase in| 


consumption of each of these 
seven years two to three times as 
large as was observed in our his- 
tory or the history of any country. 

“Under favorable circumstances, 
I hope we may reach a consump- 
tion level 20% higher than in 
1939 or a national income some- 
what above $100 billion. If so, 
our normal employment may be 
somewhat higher than that of 1939 
but will scarcely exceed 47 to 49 
million. We will be reminded 
that we promised full employment 
to 60 million or more people. 

“Under the impact of our huge 
productive power, controls against 
too high prices or wages will be 
superfluous within a few months 
after the war for 85 to 90% of all 
commodities. : 


The National Debt 


Turning to the position of the 
national debt as a post-war prob- 


lem, Dr. Hirsch maintained that it | 


is not necessarily dangerous. ‘“‘The 
accumulated debt of Uncle Sam,” 
he points out, “totaled two hun- 
dred and nine billion dollars in 
July. The savings in the hands of 
private and _ non - incorporated 
business may soon reach about 
one hundred and twenty billion 
dollars and the ‘misfortune’ may 
happen that they go even higher. 
When this war ends, the savings 
in the hands of our citizens may 
amount to one and one-half times 
the nation’s entire yearly income 
for 1940. 

“T think that I am the father of 
the saying that a national debt 
becomes dangerous as soon as it 
exceeds twice the national in- 
come. This point was reached in 
Germany in 1919-20 when inter- 
est and amortization payments ex- 
ceeded 10% of the national in- 
come.. That, however, was a debt 
which bore interest of almost 5%. 
With our present interest rate of 
2 to 2'4%, this critical condition 
in our national income would not 
be reached unless our national 
income should drop to the de- 
pression figure of about fifty bil- 
lion dollars a year. 


“If this low figure should be 
reached, I trust that savings in 
the form of bonds would be of 
great help. Many people, whether 
they want to or not, will have to 
sell. Their sales will bring about 
additional employment and a 
higher national income. 


“Now two words concerning the 
contention that ‘bonds are no 
savings. The argument is that 
we did not create new values to 
counterbalance the bonds but 
used them to defend our old val- 
ues. Also, that we created a huge 
volume of new paper dollars 
while our real wealth in commodi- 
ties and facilities did not increase. 


“I doubt whether this argument 
is entirely valid but even in so 
far as it is, I challenge the con- 
clusion. 


“Not everything spent for war 
is lost. We have the war supplies 
and the war plants and we have 
improved our ports. The saleable 
value may not exceed thirty bil- 
lion dollars. But we have un- 
doubtedly greatly increased the 
efficiency of our industry. Some 
observers say: If we incur a debt 
of one hundred billion dollars, 
our national assets are diminished 
by this amount. If that were true, 
we would now be in a terrible 
situation. We would be penniless. 
Our whole national wealth in 1938 
was evaluated at three hundred 
and eight billion dollars. If our 
public debt now amounts to three 
hundred billion dollars, we have 
nothing left at all. 

“This shows clearly that. this 


|whole concept of national wealth 
as the balance of assets and lia- 
| bilities is meaningless. Otherwise, 
|how was it possible to produce a 
\gross national output of nearly 
itwo hundred billion dollars in 
| 1943, if our national wealth, which 
|was used to create this output, 
was only three hundred and eight 
|billion dollars in 1938? 

| “As to the idea that as soon as 
|the war is over, John Q. Public 
|will go on an extended spending 
ispree and sell his bonds to do so, 


i\I do not expect that people will 
|cash most of their war bonds. 
“It has been said that one day 


|people will lose confidence in all 
| that paper which we. gave them, 
| will rush to cash their bonds and 


spend their money like ‘drunken 
sailors.’ The answer to an inquiry 
'with the bondholders showed that 
‘only 11% of those questioned in- 
tended to spend their money im- 
mediateily, whereas 70 to 75% 
wanted to hold on to it for some 
time. 

“All experiences abroad show 
that the great majority will hold 
on to their savings as long as they 
can. When England converted its 
entire public debt in 1931, bonds 
were presented dating from the 
Napoleonic Wars. Three to four 
generations had enjoyed interest 


and security and had never 
known that ‘war bonds are no 
savings.’ Mr. and Mrs. America 


have gone through enough rainy 
days in the great depression. They 
will not spend their savings 
lavishly and if in election cam- 
paigns you promise full employ- 
iment plus large unemployment 
| doles plus free cigars, they will 
| still anticipate more rainy days of 
|unemployment. 

“I do not expect that the Gov- 
ernment will have to warn the 
people to hold on to their bonds, 
but it may even happen very soon 
that our officials will want to 
have them spend more than they 
are willing to. Price Administra- 
tor Chester Bowles estimated the 
other day that after Géermany’s 
defeat four million. war workers 
and two and one-half million sol- 
diers will be demobilized within 
six to nine months and that the 
payroll for salaries and wages 
then will drop. by no less. than 
thirty billion a year. He expresses 
the hope that the threatening un- 
employment may be mitigated by 
the spending of savings at a sim- 
ilar rate. This, he thinks, may 
take place while the war against 
Japan is still increasing our nor- 
mal expenditures by at least forty 
to fifty billion. And what after 
the fall of Tokyo? I have great 
doubts whether our people will 
spend that much when they see 
that unemployment is in the off- 
ing. I would greatly regret it if 
the Government were to rely too 
much on this spending and did 
not prepare other measures to 
prevent unemployment. 

“The expectation of a post-war 
inflation is based on the supposi- 
tion that we will have empty 
markets after the war. But does 
this hold true? No doubt busi- 
ness inventories of retailers and 
wholesalers have decreased, but 
on the other hand those of the 
manufacturers are much larger 
than ever. If you add to this the 
modest estimate of twelve billion 
dollars worth of Government 
stockpiles which can be used for 
civilians when the war ends, you 
get an inventory large enough to 
meet the 1939 ratio of inven- 
tories to sales volume, even if the 
sixteen billion dollars worth of 
‘hot’ savings which are expected 
to rush into the markets at the 
end of 1944, are taken into con- 
sideration. And this entirely 
neglects the possibility of earlier 
reconversion and of our increased 
productive capacity. 


“Our current shortages in com- 
modities are not due to a lack of 
raw materials, but to the scarcity 
of labor. As soon as the armed 
forces diminish their purchases 
and lend-lease is ended, 85% of 
all goods will be available in 
abundance. Food production in 
this country is equal to 138% of 
the 1935-1939 average. The rec- 
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ord crops of the last three years | 


are much too high for normal 
peace-time consumption. From 
Jan. 1, 1939 to Jan. 1, 1944 we in- 
creased the number of our hogs by 
20% and our cattle by 40%. 

“Under the impact of our huge 
productive power, controls against 
too high prices or wages will be 
superfluous within a few months 
after the war for 85 to 90% of 
all commodities. For automobiles, 
refrigerators, other consumer dur- 
ables and construction materials 
somewhat longer periods may be 
considered, If large-scale unem- 
ployment should develop, rent 
control may last longer, as it did 
abroad long after 1919. Our ef- 
forts will be almost entirely di- 
rected against the danger .of 
prices falling too sharply.” 

“The hope of helping America 
by an enormous expansion of her 
exports is equally hollow,” con- 
tinued Dr. Hirsch. “Our whole 
export in 1939 was three billion 
dollars or not as much as fourteen 
days of war production now bring 
in employment. Even if the as- 
sumption of the Federal Reserve 
Board should come true that two 
years after victory we will have 
three billion dollars more in ex- 
ports than in 1939, it would only 
replace the equivalent in employ- 
ment of eight or nine days of our 
war work for a whole year, And 
even that is unlikely to happen as 
our whole domestic policy of sup- 
porting high price levels and pay- 
ing export subsidies will in the 
long run rather tend to decrease 
our export power and to increase 
our domestic over-production. 

“For large-scale unemployment 
the policy of high employment 
doles is insufficient.” He further 
contends: “We must find ways 
arid means to employ those who 
are willing to work. This can 
never be done by wishful dream- 
ing about fantastic income figures. 
It must be done by creating addi- 
tional occupation through the 
close collaboration of Administra- 
tion, employers and employees. 
America’s greatest post-war prob- 
lem must and will be solved in 
this generation, not by another 
war, not by unrealistic dreams 
‘abroad,’ but on American soil by 
American ingenuity. 

“There will be an abundance of 
labor at the latest after Japan’s 


fall. Wage levels for unionized 
and non-unionized labor may 
vary. While unionized labor will 


probably be able to maintain wage 
rates at more than 25% to 30% 
above the 1939 level, as compared 
with 45% now, wages for non- 
unionized labor will be lower. We 
will thus have two strata of labor. 
Since the number of unionized 
workers is bound to decrease, the 
wage rate for one-third of labor 
may be at 130 or perhaps 125%, 
and for the other two-thirds at 
less than 110%. The average 
wage will thus be between 115% 
and 120% of 1939 if the pressure 
of unemployment does not be- 
come too strong. 

“The decrease in output which 
I expect would theoretically mean 
higher overhead costs per unit. 
However, I do not think that too 
much emphasis should be given to 
this possibility. 


‘Much more important seems to 
be the point that labor produc- 
tivity has evidently risen consid- 
erably. While there is much dis- 
cussion, especially between the 
Departmeent of Commerce and 
the Department of Labor, as to the 
extent of such increase in non- 
armament industries, there are 
few who deny that there is an 
enormous increase in the ‘know- 
how, both in agriculture and in 
the manufacturing indusiries. To- 
gether with the change in the 
wage rate and in agricultural 
prices, it can be assumed that the 
increased efficiency of labor will 
eventually lower prices by 10% to 
15%, that is to 115% to 110% of 
the price level of 1932. This 
seems also to be the opinion of 
the OPA, which expects post-war 
prices to be the same as those of 
1942, which were 10 to 15% high- 
er than those of 1939. 

“In conclusion, I do not see any 


| uP the decreasing post-war con- 


danger of inflation resulting from 
our large savings and the pent-up 
demand for consumers’ durable 
goods. Rather, I think that they 
will be a valuable help in keeping 


sumption. Under the impact of a 
lower purchasing power, which 
will be the result of less govern- 
ment spending, I expect consider- 
able unemployment at the latest 
after the war with Japan has 
ended. And this, together with a 
surplus of agricultural products 
and an increased industrial ca- 
pacity, will bring about a lower 
price level.” 


Columbia to Launch 
New Program of 
Business Training 


The School of Business of 
Columbia University will start a 
new program of studies on July 1, 
1945, to meet the needs of return- 
ing veterans and civilians who 
plan careers in business and eco- 
nomic affairs, Dean Robert D. 
Calkins said in his annual report 
to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of the University. 

“Graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges and professional schools will 
be admitted to a new two-year 
graduate program,” Dean Calkins 
explained. “The new curriculum 
will lead to the degree of Master 
of Business Administration. In 
addition, the School will continue 
its one-year program leading to 
the Master of Science degree. 
These two programs are intended 
to prepare students as specialists 
and administrators in the institu- 
tions devoted to business and eco- 
nomic affairs. Those desiring 
careers in research, teaching, and 
scholarship may pursue more ad- 
vanced studies leading to the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree.” 

The School will offer programs 
in accounting, banking, 
insurance, manufacturing, ,mar- | 
keting, advertising, retail _mer- | 
chandising, and business research | 
as well as a special curriculum in 
the operation of small business. 
Confident that many students, 
especially former servicemen, will 
wish to prepare for business 
careers abroad, special curricula 
are being organized in interna- 
tional business. 

Students may combine their 
business studies with the new 
program of international studies 
and thus acquire knowledge of 
foreign countries, so that they 
may be informed representatives 
of this country abroad. Finally, 
the curricula will be available to 
students seeking specialist and 
administrative careers in non- 
business institutions, including the 
many governmental agencies 
dealing with business and eco- 
nomic affairs, Dean Calkins said. 








Hevenor Sentenced 
Harvey H. Hevenor, former 
banker and promoter, has been 
sentenced to 15 months’ imprison- 
ment for stock frauds of which he 
was convicted in Federal Court | 
on Oct. 20. Judge Clarence G. 
Galston declined to follow the 
recommendation of Edward C. 
Wallace, assistant United States 
attorney, that Mr. Hevenor re- 
ceive the maximum penalty of 
five years. 


Mr. Hevenor was found guilty 
of selling stock in General Ord- 
nance Company, Inc., on the false 
representation that the concern 
was about to fill large orders for 
an armament fuse, when actually 
the fuse was not ready for pro- 
duction. 


ee 


N. Y. Analysts to Hear 





Utilities group of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts, Inc., 
scheduled for Friday, November | 
3rd, Clifford E. Page, President of 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., will 








speak on the outlook for Brooklyn 
Union. 


finance | | 


At the meeting of the Public | 




























































THIS 1S UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSTRUED AS AN OFFERING OF THESE BONDS FOR 
SALE, OR AS AN OFFER TO BUY, OR AS A SOLICITATION OF AN OFFER TO BUY ANY OF SUCH 
BONDS. THE OFFERING IS MADE ONLY BY MEANS OF THE PROSPECTUS. 


KOPPERS COMPANY | 
$23,000,000 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, | 
3% SERIES DUE OCTOBER 1, 1964 | 


PRICE 102% PLUS ACCRUED INTEREST 





COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS ARE OBTAINABLE 
FROM ANY OF THE UNDERSIGNED 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION HARRIMAN RIPLEY & Co. 


NCORPOR4TED 


HALSEY STUART & Co. INC. 
STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


INCORPORATED 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


BLYTH & Co., INC. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


W. C. LANGLEY & Co. 


PITTSBURGH, OCTOBER 30, 1944 












































THIS IS UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSTRUED AS AN OFFERING OF THESE SECURITIES FOR 
‘3 SALE, OR AS AN OFFER TO BUY, OR AS A SOLICITATION OF AN OFFER TO BUY, ANY OF SUCH 
Ey . SECURITIES. THE OFFERINGS ARE MADE ONLY BY MEANS OF THE PROSPECTUS. 


| KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
150,000 SHARES 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 4%4% SERIES 
PRICE $103 A SHARE PLUS ACCRUED INTEREST 
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THIS NEW PREFERRED STOCK IS BEING OFFERED FOR A LIMITED PERIOD EXCLUSIVELY TO 
HOLDERS OF 6% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK OF KOPPERS COMPANY WHOSE PLACES OF 
ADDRESS ARE IN STATES WHERE THE NEW PREFERRED STOCK HAS BEEN QUALIFIED UNDER THE 
SECURITIES LAWS OR WHERE QUALIFICATION UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES !S NOT NECESSARY. 











200,000 SHARES COMMON STOCK i} 
PRICE $25.50 A SHARE 





COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS ARE OBTAINABLE | 
FROM ANY OF THE UNDERSIGNED 





| MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
| 
| THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION HARRIMAN RIPLEY & Co, 


INCORPORATED 


BLYTH & Co., INC. 
LAZARD FRERES & Co. STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


! 
INCGRPORATED 
| 
| 


W. C. LANGLEY & Co. UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, OCTOBER 30, 1944 
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| Petroleum Products in the United! The Society announces that ef- 
trials Division to be held the same | States During the Post-War Per-| fective November Ist a charge of 
day, Albert J. MacIntosh, econo- | iod.” | fifty cents will be made for those 
mist for Socony-Vacuum, will talk} Both groups will met at 56 | who do not take lunch at the 
on “A Forecast of Demand for! Broad Stret at 12:30 p. m. . | meeting. 


At the meeting of the Indus- | 
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Post-War Aspects of 


Aviation Industry 


(Continued from first page) 
in many ways quite separate and|of Harvard University published 


distinct. 


manufacturers, the manufacturers | of 


of engines and propellers, and the 


There are the airframe|a study of the financial position 


the aircraft industry. The 
study covered eleven major air- 


manutacturers of the smaller com- | frame manufacturers, and the fig- 


ponents such as flight instru- 
ments, radio equipment, radar, 
etc. The rubber companies and 
the suppliers of aluminum, mag- 
nesium, other metals and plastics 
are all part of the large group 
of industries which, working to- 
gether, produce the component 
parts of what we call an airplane. 
And there is in aviation the great 
industry of building airports. 
Commissioner McKenzie of New 
York City has recently said that 
the runways which the city pro- 
poses to build at Idlewild will be 
equivalent to a normal automo- 
bile road extending from the Bat- 
tery in Manhattan to the city of 
Poughkeepsie. Indeed, if the 
plans wh.ch one hears discussed 
from time to time nowadays are 
carried into execution for the 
building of runways and air 
strips throughout the country, the 
road-building industry and the 
producers of cement and asphalt 
will be, in effect, integral parts 
of the aviation industry. 

Many quite separate and di- 
verse factors w:.ll affect the post- 
war financiag problems of these 
various industries related to avia- 
tion. Since it is, of course, im- 
possible to discuss all of them in 
the time available to us here, I 
will do no more than attempt to 
high-light some of the financial 
aspects of the two main divisions 
of the aviation industry, these 
being (1) the manufacture of air- 
frames. engines and propellers, 
and (2) the air transport industry. 
It is the former—the manufactur- 
ing industry—which has _ pro- 
duced. and is producing in great 
cuantities. the bombers and 





fighter planes which have not 
only made possible, but certain, 
the winning of World War II by | 
the United Nations. And it is the 
latter—the air transport industry 
--whose early pioneering and 
know-how have made it possible 
for the commerce of war to be 
earried unerringly and _ swiftly l 
into the farthest places of the 
earth. 


Cut-Backs in Post-War Airplane 
Output 
A spokesman for one of the air- 
frame manufacturers said to a 
Congressional Committee a few 
months ago: 

“Even the most ardent avia- 
tion enthusiast cannet foresee 
anything but a shrinkage of 
business in the period imme- 
diately following the war to a 
fraction of what it is now. We,” 
he said, and I quote, “have been 
raised to the sky from humble 


origins. We are going to be cut 
back to size. Make no mistake 
about it.” 


Certainly there will be cut- 
backs and problems of contraction 
and reconversion to be worked 
out. 

Monthly output of the air- 
frame manufacturers has amount- 
ed to as much as 9.000 planes of 
all tyves. It is not for me to pre+ 
dict the future in this respect; but 
It gather that the most optimistic 
estimates of those more entitled to 
an opinion that I am, indicate that 
the output which the airframe 


manufacturers may be able to. 


maintain in the post-war period 
will be not more than 10% of war- 
time output. 

The answer to the problems of 
post-war financing for the manu- 
facturers will depend on the na- 
ture and volume of the demand 
fer new production in the period 
efter the war, I fully believe that 
there will be a post-war demand 
considerably in excess of that 
rior to the outbreak of the war 
in Eurove. 

.In. Octeher. 1943, the Graduate 


ures used were as of the end of 
1942. The salient conclusions of 
the Harvard study were that cap- 
ital and profits were small in rela- 
tion to output; working capital in 
relation to sales, and the current 
ratio, were low in, comparison 
with other industrials and in com- 
parison with prewar _ aviation 
manufacturing. The study reached 
the conclusions that the then 
existing corporate reserves might 
prove inadequate to absorb losses 
resulting from contract termina- 
tion and inventory liquidation; 
that the costs of contraction and 
conversion might consume a sub- 
stantial part of available funds: 
and that the remaining capital, 
together with what the companies 
might be able to raise, might. be 
inadequate to maintain peace- 
time production and employment. 

The Harvard figures presented a 
pretty drab picture. But they are 
now nearly two years old. In 
much the same manner as that 
adopted by the Harvard study, I 
have prepared a composite bal- 
ance sheet and income account of 
aviation manufacturing. How- 
ever, my balance sheet figures are 
as of the end of 1943 and my in- 
come account figures are for the 
year 1943. And my study covers 
twelve companies, of which nine 
are airframe manufacturers and 
the other three (Curtis Wright. 
Fairchild, and United) manufac- 
ture airplanes and engines. So, 
the figures are not strictly com- 
parable with the Harvard figures 
either as to time or companies 
covered. And my figures present 
a somewhat more encouraging 
outlook. 

It is important at this point that 
I emphasize the difference be- 


tween composite figures for twelve | 


companies and figures for any one 
company. The variations between 
companies are sometimes wide. 
But my subject is the composite 
picture and not any single com- 
pany. 

Proceeding to the showing of 
my composite aviation manufac- 
turing balance sheet and income 
account, and omitting—as best I 
can—a maze of statistics, I would 
say that the study shows: 

Net worth or proprietary cap- 
ital (including surplus reserves) 
of $518,000,000. 

Indicated net sales for 1943 
aggregated about seven billion 
dollars. 
sales actually reported for 
eleven compan‘es, with esti- 
mated figures for one company 
which did not report sales or 
costs of sales. 

Net current assets of $400,- 
000,000; inventories of $720,000,- 
000; current ratio of 1.2. 

Depreciation reserves of $97.- 
000,000 or more than one-half 
of gross property account. Net 
property account of $94,000,000, 
excluding emergency plant fa- 
cilities under EPF or other gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Bank loans or credits—sepa- 
rate and apart from current 
loans—aggregating $122,000.000. 

Absence of publicly held debt 


obligation securities such as 
mortgages and debentures. The 
investment of the public in 


aviation manufacturing is rep- 
resented by stock—as I think it 
should be. 

The preponderance of com- 
mon stock as indicated by net 
worth or total provrietorship in 
the amount of $518.000,000, of 
which only $32,000.000 is repre- 
sented by preferred stock. 


arrounted te: 2.24% of sales 
and 34.2%. of average 1943. pro- 
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prietorship. 


This total reflects the 


aggregating 
|  $212,000,000 as compared with 
| net worth or total propr:etor- 
| ship of $518,000,000. 

The public financing of aviation 
manufacturing has been almost 
| exclusively by stock, as it should 
(be; depreciation charges have 
| been liberal; and dividend policies 
ij have been conservative; but the 
|; war has “blown up” the industry 
'to the point where working cap- 
ital ratio is low and net working 
capital and proprietary capital 
are very low in relation to volume 
of wartime output. In the ab- 
sence of government advances on 
current account totaling $720,000,- 
000 for the twelve companies, it 
would be impossible for the man- 
ufacturing companies on a com- 
posite basis to finance the inflated 
war output on their own re- 
sources. 

So much for the past and the 
present. We are now obliged to 
venture into the future, whatever 
the risk. 

If gross sales are to be divided 
by 10 or more, aggregate propri- 
etary capital and net working 
capital by the end of 1944 (assum- 
ing continuance of conservative 
dividend policies) should each be 
roughly equal to gross sales, and 
thus reasonably adequate for post- 
war output. Now, this statement 
is on the assumption that working 
capital, particularly inventor:es, 
liquidates itself and becomes 
available for post-war operations. 
And on the further assumption 
that the companies will have no 
oecasion to purchase some of the 
war-built facilities owned di- 
rectly or indirectly by the Gov- 
ernment. This latter assumpt:on 
will not—I think—turn out to be 
the case. 

Thus, the need for fresh capital 
will hinge—I think—upon the es- 
sential problem of transition from 
war to peacetime conditions in- 
volving the termination and set- 
tling of war contracts, the cost of 
acquisition of some of the Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities, and the 
obtaining of business (Govern- 
ment and private) with which to 
carry on aftér the war. 
| It appears at present that the 
post-war problems of the manu- 
facturing industry wHl be com- 
plicated by the lack of any clear- 
cut government policy covering 
the disposal of surplus aircraft of 
the Army and Navy, absence of 
any defined authoritative Govern- 
ment policy in respect to post- 
war military procurement pro- 
gram, and absence of policy in 
respect to disposal or otherwise 
ef Government-owned or EPF 
facilities financed by the Govern- 
ment and not acquired by the 
aviation manufacturing industry. 
I cannot begin to give you the 
“answers to these problems. I do 
not know who can. On the other 
hand, the “carry back” feature of 
the tax law should be of substan- 
tial help to the manufacturing 
companies if the period of pos- 
sible conversion. losses synchron- 
izes properly with the two-year 
carry-back provision of the law. 

In brief, I do not at this time 
see that the financial problems by 
which aviation manufacturing 
may be confronted in the post- 
war period can be defined or solu- 
tions suggested in. the utter ab- 
sence of knowledge as to the oper- 
ating climate in which this 
division of the industry will find 
itself when the smoke clears 
away. The uncertainties are 
clearly indicated by the_ stock 
market where current quotations 
indicate that the twelve compa- 
nies covered by my study are 
selling in the aggregate for less 
|than their 1943 net working ean- 
‘ital and for only 2% times 1943 
|net income after taxes but before 
surplus reserves. _ 

After months of argument Con- 
| gress has determined that surplus 
| proverty disposal. including air- 
| craft, is to be handled by a three- 
|man board. Will Clayton. whe 


Earned surplus 





Net income (after taxes but| had been selected to bead the 
' before surplus fteserves)'in 1943 | Surolus War Provertvy Adminis- 


tration 2nd who has given mueh 
‘time and. study to the. develon- 
ment of sound polcies, has stated 


| 





that the Congressional plan of ac- | facturing companies will be able 
tion is unworkable and that he|to obtain whatever new capital 


will not serve. And the weekiy 
“Aviation News” says that “tne 
new legislation is one of the worst 
major pills ever passed by Con- 
gress,” adding that “it must be 
amended radically unless surplus 
disposal of this war makes 
hodge-podge mess of the last one 
loox lke a pertect job.” 


It is well to remember that the | 


aircraft manufacturing inaustry 
was v.rtually destroyea at the end 
of World War I. For several 
years after the First World War, 
military demand for new aircrati 
was very low. Healthy recovery 
did not get under way until ten 
years later, in 1928, when it came 
about largely as a result of the 
constructive work of the Morrow 
Aircraft Board and of the sound 
legislation which had its origins 
in the findings of that board. We 
can hope that the mistakes made 
at the end of the last war will not 
be repeated and that Government 
policy in respect to disposal of 
surplus airplanes and engines, 
policy in respect to handling Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities, and 
military procurement policy, will 
be such as to permit and ensure a 
steady and healthy volume of pro- 
duction and progress in scientific 
development of the art of avia- 
tion. Great technical progress 
has been made during the war 
years and it is important that we 
continue to make such progress. 
There must be no retrogression. 
Fortunately, both the Army Air 
Forces and Naval Aviation ap- 
pear determined, so far as the 
matter may be within their con- 
trol, to continue to acquire new 
aircraft and to pursue the search 
for improved design and effi- 
ciency in the post-war years. 

Our always progressive air 
transport companies are not going 
to be content to use outmoded or 
surplus equipment. They are con- 
stantly seeking better planes and 
better operating techniques. It is 
a healthy and encouraging indica- 
tion of what may be in store for 
the manufacturers from commer- 
rial sources that recently Amer- 
ican Air Lines, Panagra, United 
Air Lines and Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral have placed orders’ with 
Douglas Aircraft for a large num- 
ber of DC-4s and DC-6s. I under- 
stand that Eastern Air Lines is 
negotiating for the purchase of 
DC-4s and for the commercial 
version of the Curtiss-Wright 
Commandos, the CW-20. .Also that 
National Airlines has placed an 
order for a substantial number of 
CW-20s; and that Pan American 
has placed an order for a large 
number of DC-7s. All told, then, 
the manufacturers of these air- 
craft have in hand a backleg of 
commercial orders aggregating 
$100,000,000 or more. If we con- 
trast this figure with aggregate 


‘1943 sales it looks small. indeed. 


But the placing of these orders at 
this time is a very healthy sign 
for aviation manufacturing. 

As I see it, there is little proper 
place for the public issuance of 
debt securities by the manufac- 
turers of airframes and engines. 
They may very properly have re- 
course to bank credit to finance 
war contract termination and re- 
ceivables, but I believe that their 
public financing through the is- 
suance of securities should be in 
the form of stock issues. common 
or preferred, or both. The avail- 
ability of equity capital for avia- 
tion manufacturing is a subject on 
which it is impossible to general- 
ize. The answer will depend upon 
both the prospects for profitable 
operations and the general avail- 
ability of ‘new capital for equity 
financing. The effect of taxation 
on the attractiveness of risk-tak- 
ing is one of the many factors 
which will determine the readi- 
ness with which new equity cap- 
ital may be obtained, not only for 
aviation manufacturing. but for 
industry in general. It would be 
hazardous, indeed, to undertake 
today to prophesy the course 
which these. develooments may 
take. Yet, despite. the difficulties 
and uncertainties, I am optimistic 
enough to believe that the manu- 


tne | 


| 


may be needed to handle the post- 
war demand for production. I 


| have seen aviation manufacturing 





in a much worse plight than now, 
however difficult some of its fu- 
ture problems may appear. 

The investment banker neither 
creates nor controls the situation. 
It is. his function to serve indus- 
try. The designing of a financial 
program must start. with the de- 
signing by each enterprise itself 
of an operating and capital re- 
quirements program. The invest- 
ment banker comes in as one who 
can give professional advice as. to 
capital structure, and cari do the 
specialized job of underwriting 
and distributing issues of secur- 
ities. 

Future of Air Transport Industry 


So far, I have been talking 
about the manufacturers. of air- 
frames and engines. We now turn 
to consideration of the air trans- 
port companies, where we find, 
I think, a distinctly encouraging 
picture insofar as availability of 
new capital is concerned. Indeed, 
it may well be that: funds ex- 
pended by the air transport com- 
panies in the purchase of new 
equipment will serve in substan- 
tial part to finance the operations 
of aviation manufacturing. 

One important domestic carrier 
has estimated that by 1948 pas- 
senger travel will be between 
three and four times present lev- 
els and five or six times pre-war 
1940 levels; that air express vol- 
ume will be seven times 1940 
levels and about 60% above cur- 
rent volume; and that although 
passenger fares will continue to 
decline to about four or four and 
one-quarter cents by 1948, with 
the indicated volume of traffic, 
good earnings are nevertheless in 
prospect. 

I feel that these estimates are 
by no means overly optimistic. It 
seems clear that air transport will 
require large amounts of capital 
in the post-war period for phy- 
sical expansion, meaning not only 
airplanes but also communications 
and ground facilities, etc. But be- 
fore proceeding to discuss meth- 
ods of finance, let us see what the 
air transport picture is now. 


In manner similar to that used 
in respect. to the manufacturing 
industry, I have had prepared the 
composite 1943 balance sheets and . 
income accounts of eight major 
domestic airlines and of Pan 
American separately. Here are the 
high spots of these composite fig- 
ures for the eight domestic lines 
and for Pan American separately. 
Bear in mind that.the figures.do | 

not. cover the entire air transport . 

industry. i 

| Net current assets of $68,000,- - 

_ 000. Current:ratio of 14..Inven- - 
tories less than $5,000,000: The - 

' corresponding’ figures for Pan - 
American by itself:are: Net cur- - 
rent assets, $15,000,000; and cur- . 
rent ratio of 1.6; this being the 

same as for the eight domestic 
companies: .. 

' Depreciation reserves aggre- — 
gating $29,000,000, which is over 
60% of gross property account. 
Net active property account: of 
only $18,000,000, which is ex- 
clusive of investments in sub- 
sidiaries and special deposits. 
The corresponding figures for 
Pan American by itself show 
depreciation reserve of $15,- 
000,000, which is about one-half 
of gross property account; net 
active property account of $16,- 
000,000, which is likewise ex- 
clusive of special deposits. 

The figures show practically 
an absence of- funded debt or 
term borrowings, the only ex- 
ception being: a very small 
amount of equipment notes in 
respect to the domestic system 
and an item of $22,000,000 odd, 
representing .special advances 
from the U.S. Government to 
Pan American. 

The figures show an absence 
of publicly held debt obligation 
securities such as mortgages and 
debentures. The investment of 





the public in-air transport is 
represented by stock, preferred 
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and common, which is as I think 
it should be up to this point in 
the development of air trans- 
port. 

The preponderance of com- 
mon stock, as indicated by total 


mestic companies in the amount 


of $100,000,000, of which only | 


$17,000,000 is represented by 

preferred stock. Pan American 

has no preferred stock. 
Combined net income for the 
eight domestic companies in 

1943 in the amount of $14,000,- 

000, after all taxes but before 

charges to surplus reserves, this 

profit being about 13% of 1943 

operating revenues and about 

1712% of average 1943 proprie- 

torship. For Pan .American 

alone. net income in 1943 was 
nearly $2,000,000, which repre- 
sents about 5% of 1943 operat- 

ing revenues and about 542% 

return on average 1943 proprie- 

torship. 

The figures indicate that air 
transport has been soundly fi- 
nanced, and to an overwhelming 
extent by stock. Depreciation 
charges have been liberal, and 
dividend policies conservative. 

Current market quotations re- 
flect distinctly greater optimism 
as to the future of air transport 
than as to the future of aviation 
manufacturing. Current quota- 
tions indicate that the eight do- 
mestic companies are selling on 
the market at about twice their 
1943 proprietorship, and about 14 
times their 1943 net income before 
charges to surplus reserves. Sim- 
ilar figures for Pan American in- 
dicate that the market appraises 
its equity at 1%4 times 1943 pro- 
prietorship and 33 times its 1943 
net income. 

I cannot estimate the amount of 
capital which will be required by 
air transport in any assumed post- 
war period. But I am satisfied that 
air transport will use very sub- 
stantial amounts of capital which 
will probably be enormous 
amount in comparison with the 
past. And I see no occasion to 
doubt that it will be obtained 
Again with all reservations in re- 
spect to guessing as to the future 
I would say— 

Substantial amounts of capital 
will be obtained by air transport 
internally, i.e. from profits 
“plowed back” into the business 
And added amounts of new cap- 
ital will be obtained from outside 
sources through issuance and sale 
of common stock, convertible pre- 
ferred, straight preferred, and 
some suitable form of what might 
be termed an “equipment trust” 
instrument. 

It has been up to this time al- 
most an obsession with me that 
air transport should be financed 
primarily through the issuance 
and sale of stock, common or pre- 
ferred, or both. This conviction 
was founded on the pioneering 
and developmental character of 
air transport operations up to this 
point. But I think the time has 
come when air transport should 
and will graduate, step-by-step, 
into the issuance of senior secur- 
ities, always —— I hope — on a 
sound and conservative basis. 
United Air Lines, American, and 
Pennsylvania Central have al- 
ready issued convertible preferred. 
American is now in the process 
of asking its stockholders for au- 
thority to issue up to $20,000,000 
of preferred. The natural general 
pattern of evolution will be — I 
think — from common stock to 
convertible preferred, then to 
straight preferred, then to debt 
obligations. 

For many years the railroads 
have financed a substantial part 
of the cost of cars and locomotives 
through so-called equipment trust 
borrowing. Such borrowings have 
been at relatively low rates of in- 
terest. And the record from the 
standpoint of the lender has been 


distinctly good; generally speak- | 


ing, equipment trust certificates 
“ride through” a railroad reorgan- 
ization wherein some of the mort- 
gage bondholders may be required 
to step down and take income 
yp nates and preferred or common 
stock. 


I have not yet seen an entirely 
satisfac.vory instrument for equip- | 
ment trust financing of airplanes. | 
Pan American has more or less 


experimented with this form of 


4 ; } | borrowing on a small scale. I1/| 
proprietorship of the eight do- | 


|I am satisfied that they will be 


in { 








believe that the general “ear- 
marks” of a suitable instrument 
for equipment trust financing by | 
air transport companies will be} 
of the revolving fund character 
with a suitable open end so as to 
permit the use of the same ia-| 
strument from time to time as) 
additional equipment is acquired. 
Admittedly, there are some rather | 
difficult problems to overcome in | 
designing such an instrument; but | 


overcome, and that this form of 
borrowing will enable air trans- 
port companies to raise substantial 
amounts of capital at favorable 
interest rates. If the general pat-§| 
tern of conservatism of air tra‘i1s- 
port finance in past years is car- 
ried into the future—as I hope and 
expect it will—such borrowing 
will be done on a sound basis and | 
gradually establish air transport | 


on a high credit basis among in- | 
stitutional and other lenders. 

In 1928, as I well remember, it | 
was a hard job to get the stocks 





| companies, 


of Boeing Airplane & Transport 
listed on ‘the New York Suock 
Exchange. The experiences of 
that period also remind me that 
in 1928, when I returned to New 
York after completing the initial 


|public financing of the Boeing | 
I met a frierad who} 


happens to be a_ distinguished 


corporation lawyer and whose life | 
work has been largely the writing | 


of railroad mortgages. In our 
talk at that time he chided me in 
regard to the transport part of the 
Boeing picture, by asking in all 
seriousness that I tell him, “What 
is an air line?” I do not remem- 


ber my answer, but I do know)! 


that it was not an easy question to 
answer inthe light of that time: 
If asked the question in Feb- 
ruary, 1934, I guess my answer 
would have been “zero zero.” 
Happily, however, the weather re- 
port for air transport now is 
CAVU—ceiling and vis‘bility un- 
limited. 

Greatly to the credit of air 
transport and manufacturing is 
their consistently sound and co- 
servative bookkeeping practice. 
There is a general absence of 
practices which have been— 
rightly or wrongly—criticized in 


resvect to utilities and railroads.»gainst the higher taxes of recent! will help. 








years. The nat:onal economy is, 
in my opinion, adversely affected 
by Governmental resiriction as to 
tne rapidity of depreciation write- 
ott by industry. 

The public has not yet been 
fully informed of the tremendous 
strides made by aviation in fight- 
ing the war and in conquering 
oceans and continents. I ask you 
where we would now be in this 
war without the aviation industry 
which was built up prior to this 
war by private enterprise and pri- 
vate venture capital? Those iden- 


Aviation has followed a-policy of 
liberal depreciation. Airplanes 
which have been written down to | 
an asset value of $1 on the books 
of the operatiag company are fly- 
ing and carrying passengers anu 
mails. 

While I am on the subject of 
bookkeeping and depreciation, let | 
me say that in my judgment it) 
would be sound practice for the | 
| United States Treasury Depart- | 
| ment to permit industry to depre- 
| ciate assets as rapidly as desired, 
| provided only that charges are 
| made at uniform rates throughout tified with aviation have every 
'the period during which depre-| right to be proud of the great 
ciation is charged off. The pol:cy | heritage which they developed 
which the United States Treasury | and hold in trust for the United 
Department has followed in re- | Nations to fight Germany and 
gard to taxation has not always | Japan. With such a glorious past, 
been of advantage to the Govern-|I am sure that whatever may be 
ment. In the last several years,its vicissitudes from here on, 
tax rates have gone up ‘sharply.| aviation has a great future ahead. 
In the early 30s, the Treasury De-| At the graduation exercises of 
partment insisted that certain | the Class of 1912, Dean Smith— 
|'write-offs and depreciation) “Uncle Pete,” as we called him—. 
| charges be “lengthened out,” pre-| told us that we should not be so 
Praupcig so as to enable Uncle! much concerned as to where we 

Sam to collect as great a tax as| are, as to where we are going. 1 
| dossible in the then current year.| am certain that aviation is going 
'As a result, various companies | places and will do things in the 
| have been able to charge off more post-war period. I hope and 
| than would otherwise be the case think that investment banking 
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Uneconomic Compulsions of 


Corporate Taxation 


(Continued from first page) 
the things with which wars are|happen so frequently now that 


won can’t do without him. To- | taxes 
is the| basis. 


day’s indispensable man 
accountant. I am glad to be in 
the company of 1,000 indispens- 
able men. 

You have asked me to talk to 
you today about the “Uneconomic 
Compulsions of Corporate Tax- 
ation,” which has to do with the 
effects of taxes upon business 
motivations. This is an indication 
of your concern with more than 
the routine details of tax com- 
pliance; it is a promising sign of 
your interest in the what and why 
of tax policy. 

With the income tax to the right 
of them, the excess profits tax 
to the left of them, the capital 
stock tax in front of them, and 
the declared value excess profits 
tax behind them, corporations 
are driven these days to do things 
they would not do but for partic- 
ular provisions of tax law. What 
they do may be good or bad, wise 
or unwise, economic or uneco- 


nomic. I shall concentrate on the | 
I stand in the role |The test of a pension plan as a 
|business proposition, as distin- 
| guished from a tax avoidance de- 
, Vice, will come after the war. 
|most cases it will be fair to infer 
'that the plans which are termi- 


last variety. 
of district attorney. The corpo- 
rate tax system is the defendant. 
I hope it may find counsel among 
you. 

Pension Trusts 


are on a pay-as-you-go 
The executives think they 
‘cannot afford to retire, and their 
| corporate employers will not put 
them out to pasture. There is 
| more mercy in our corporations 
| than some people suppose. 

But it would be fatuous to as- 
sume that the recent stepping up 
of pension plan production is due 
to corporate business necessity; 
their chief cost is concentrated in 
benefits for the older high-sal- 
aried officers and employees. 
Many of the plans now being 
adopted would not be considered 
but ior the tax benefit involved. 
And this benefit accrues not 
primarily to the corporation it- 
self, but mostly to the officers 
and employees. The water is fine 
and everyone is going swimming. 
Later, when-——or if—tax rates go 
down and the government stops 
paying most of the cost, curfew 
will ring and the fun will be over. 





But everyone is having a wonder- 
ful time as long as the party lasts. 


In 


The pension trust provision! is | nated were not adopted for busi- 
an obvious example of uneconomic | Ness reasons, but in response to 


compulsion. Several thousand 


an 


uneconomic compulsion of 


pension plans have been submit- | our tax law. 


ted to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue for approval. Most of them 
were adopted in 1941 and 1942. 
During the war three or four 
times as many plans have been 
adopted as in the 40 years before. 


tives present a serious retirement 
problem for corporations. They 


are often kept in harness long : i - 
after they have outlived their + Ng ee, uae, Ae 
usefulness, though this may not simple. 


11. R. C., Sec. 165, as amended by 1942/ WOuld ordinarily pay a substan- 
: tial salary to an able executive 





Act, Sec. 162 


|pension trust situations 
compulsion upon corporations to 
jreward high-priced 
| with 
We all know that older execu- | 


Steck Options 
Somewhat analogous to the 


is the 


executives 
stock options rather than 
|cash compensation. Here high 
|individual tax rates and the rel- 
|atively low capital-gain rate com- 


The technique is fairly 
The corporation . which 


{makes instead a contract under 
|which the executive is given an 
'option to buy the company stock 
lover a period of several years at 
'a stated price; this price may be 
| below value at the date of the 
agreement. The executive is 
playing the market for a rise, to 
which he may expect his services 
to contribute. If there is an in- 
crease in the value of the stock, 
he will exereise the option, buy 
the stock at the low price, hold it 
| for the capital-gain period of six 
months, and then sell. He hopes 
jhere will be no tax upon com- 
-pensation when he exercises the 
option, but only the 25% capital- 
gain tax when he sells the stock. 

It will serve no purpose to re- 
view the case law on this subject? 
since a recent decision of the 
Ninth Circuit 3 is on its way to the 
‘Supreme Court and should. be 
decided early in 1945. But it is 
doubtful whether there can be 
any such royal road to tax 
avoidance as some corporate ex- 
ecutives hope. That, however, is 
not the question before this meet- 
ing. I am approaching the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of un- 
economic compulsion. It can 
hardly be contended with a 
straight face that these option 
contracts are not predominantly 
motivated by tax considerations. 
But for taxes most corporate ex- 
,ecutives would prefer the con- 
ventional system of cash on the 
Barrel head for services rendered. 
| And from the viewpoint of the 
|corporation, and its stockholders 
‘many of the arrangements made 
|reveal sales of stock at values far 
| below those which could be se- 
|cured by the corporation in the 
‘open financial market. In some 
eases the executives are getting 
| bargains at the expense of their 
|corporate employers. 


Acquisitions to Avoid Income and 
Excess Profits Taxes 

A new section + of the Interna: 

Revenue Code is directed at an- 


2 See Connelly's Estate v. Comm., 135 F 
(2d) 64.(CCA 6th 1943). 

3Smith v. Comm.,—F (2d)—(CCA gth 
1944). Certiorari has been granted. 

Fe Section 129, added by 1942 Act, Sec. 
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other compulsion of our tax law./| visions. If the compulsions I have 


The compulsion derives from the | 


relationship between the excess 
profits credit and the excess prof- 
its tax. A credit is worthless to 
a corporation with no excess prof- 
its. And profits are almost use- 
less to a corporation with no ex- 
cess profits credit. The result in 
many corporate quarters has been 
an irresistible urge to combine ex- 
cess. profits and excess profits 
credits even if the acquisitions 
and combinations necessary to do 
so are not business, but merely 
tax, propositions. It is not a nat- 
ural economic development for a 
finance company in New York 
with a large unused excess profits 


credit to combine with a war- 


profitable bus company in Texas. 
The consolidations of the Twen- 
ties and Thirties were of more or 
less related businesses; even when 
an acquisition reached outside an 
industry, it had more economic 
sense to it than many of the busi- 
ness affiliations now being stimu- 
lated by tax-saving motives. Com- 
binations of this sort may happen 
to work out well. But if they do, 
it will be because of some happy 
accident, and not because sound 
business judgment dictated the 
combination. 


The Carry-Back Provisions 

For another instance of uneco- 
nomic compulsion, we may look to 
the future. In the Revenue Act of 
1942 Congress enacted the now 
famous carry - back provisions,°® 


| 


under which unused excess-prof- | 


its credits and net operating losses 
may be carried back for two 
years. Under these provisions all 
taxpayers may deduct losses from 
income earned in the two years 
preceding the loss, and excess- 
profits taxpayers may reduce ex- 
cess profits of the two preceding 
years by any deficiency of in- 


come below the _ excess-profits 
level. 
These provisions have been 


criticized as being too liberal to 
business.6 They reach in the di- 
rection of averaging income which 
is certainly a desirable objective.’ 
But their major purpose was to 
provide a method of offsetting re- 
conversion costs and losses against 
wartime income. They accom- 
plish this purpose, I think, more 
satisfactorily than the specific re- 
serve method, which at best would 
have been a poor alternative. 

That question — whether the 
carry-back technique or the spe- 
cial reserve technique is more de- 
sirable—is now more or less aca- 
demic. The question now of in- 
terest is whether the provisions 
will drive corporations to unnec- 
essary spending after the war. 
Will corporate executives resist 
the pressure to spend heavily, say 
on experimental work or prestige 
advertising, on the theory that 
the Government pays most of the 
bill? Will profits normally at- 
tributable to the immediate post- 
war period be deferred to later 
years when it is hoped that cor- 
porate rates will be reduced? 
These questions will be in the 
minds of business executives. In 
some cases they will probably be 
answered on a tax, rather than a 
business, level. 

I need not repeat at any length 
a warning I have frequently 
voiced about the carry-back pro- 
"$1942 Act, Sec. 143. See Butters, J. 


Keith, “War Profits Taxation and Special 
Wartime Reserves,” Harvard University, 


1Graduate School of Business Administra- 


tion, Business Research Studies, No. 30. 

See also the following: Blough, Roy, 
“The Averaging of Income for Tax Pur- 
poses,’ Speech before the American Ac- 
co Association, September 9,. 1944; 
Paul, “Business Reserves for Reconver- 
sior,”’ Speech before American Institute 
of Accouritants, Oct. 21, 1943; Paul, ‘‘To- 
morrow’s Taxes,’ Washington Post, Aug. 
20 and 22, 1944. 

6See “The Week in Finance,” 
York Herald-Tribune, Aug. 14, 1944. 

7Domar and Musgrave, ‘Proportional 
Income Taxation and Risk-Taking,’’ Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, May 1944, 
p. 388. 


New 


holder. 





mentioned are too strong for cor- 
porate executives, and the carry- 
backs are abused by practices of 
this kind, their life will be short 
and they may be much restricted, 
if not repealed. The provisions 
were not intended to reimburse 
business for losses not related to 
the war period, but rather to fur- 
nish a method of offsetting war 
losses and costs against war in- 
come. I hope that the human com- 
pulsion to extend the sphere of 
their use will not be too strong 
for business. 


Unreasonable Corporate 
Accumulations 


The compulsions I have men- 
tioned are fairly clear examples 
of corporate behavior attributable 
to particular provisions of tax law. 
Some provisions are, however, not 
so definitely in the same category, 
though they are often loosely re- 
garded as having a compelling in- 
fluence. Section 102 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, dealing with 
corporations improperly accumu- 
lating surplus, is sometimes con- 
sidered as an uneconomic com- 
pulsion. In this view the tax 
law intrudes upon the discretion 
of corporate directors with respect 


, to the declaration of dividends. 


If you will think of Section 102 
in relation to the times in which 
we live, I think you will agree 
that there is little compulsion in 
it. It is true that the government 
has had some success recently in 
the courts.8 But the rate of tax 
imposed by Section 102 (27144% 
of the undistributed net income 
on the undistributed net income 
on the first $100,000 and 3815% 
over $100,000) is not sufficient to 
require distribution of corporate 


profits where the _ stockholders 
are in the high personal tax 
brackets. Many corporations de- 


liberately run the penalty risk on 
this cold-blooded basis. 


Most important perhaps is the 
uncertainty of what lies ahead. 
The post-war world is a pig-in- 
a-poke to the American business 
man. Corporate profits for 1942 
and 1943 reached all time highs 
even after our increased taxes. 
But dividend payments have not 
kept pace. Other factors operate, 
but to a considerable extent cor- 
porate management has discount- 
ed present earnings levels and 
has followed the conservative 
policy of accumulating reserves 
for post-war expansion and 
growth. This shows, first, that 
Section 102 has not been a com- 
pelling influence and, second, it 
suggests that there may be many 
reasons in terms of the post-war 
economy for not distributing prof- 
its. It will be an unimaginative 
corporate executive who cannot 
find plausible business reasons 
for most accumulations of surplus 
in these chaotic times. There re- 
mains, as always, the mythical 
rainy day of the unpredictable 
future when taxpayers may go 
into a new business!9 in the man- 
ner of the White Knight, who 
kept a beehive on his horse be- 
cause he might someday wish to 


keep bees. 


Bond and Equity Financing 

The provision allowing interest 
on indebtedness as a corporate 
deduction is often cited as an un- 
economic compulsion.!! Dividends 
are not deductible. The result is 
a double tax on dividend dollars 
—one on the corporation and the 
other on the individual stock- 
But interest dollars are 


8 Helvering v. National Grocery Co., 304 
U. 8. 282 (1938); Helvering v. Chicago 
Stock Yards Co., 318, U. 8. 693 (1943). 

9 Paul, ‘“‘Tomorrow’s Taxes,” Washing- 
ton Post, Aug. 19 and Aug. 20, 1944. 

10Cf. Comm. v. Ceci B. DeMille Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 90 F (2d) 12 (CCA 9th 
1937) cert. den. 302 U. 8S. 713° (1937). 

ti i: Re C., Bec. 23. 
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more favored. They feel the im- 
pact of only one tax, the tax on 
the bondholder.!2 This. differ- 
entiation puts a premium upon 
berrowed. capital. Equity capital 
has many advantages from the 
business standpoint. But against 
these advantages the corporate 
executive must balance the dis- 








lege of deducting abandonment | 
and retirement losses is of no 
value unless the taxpayer {has 
sufficient income to absorb the} 
deduction. The carry-back and | 
carry-forward provisions accom- | 
plish a degree of averaging and | 
make it more likely that a tax | 
advantage can be obtained from | 


advantage of the extra corporate | the abandonment of facilities. Low | 


tax. And, other things 
equal, he may well choose the 
more risky alternative of bor- 


rowing capital. He may make 
this choice knowing that he has 
made a questionable business de- 
cision. But he feels that the 
premium which the law places 
upon heavy debt does not permit 
a-sound business decision. 


‘One can easily be too dogmatic 
about this compulsion. Its effects 
may be carelessly overstated. 
Preferences for borrowed capital 
may be actuated by powerful 
business, as well as tax, consider- 
ations. It is true that the rigidity 
of debt contracts is a disadvan- 
tage. but the use of the bond 
method of financing has certain 
advantages. Capital is secured at 
low cost and dilution of the con- 
trol of the management-owner- 
ship group is avoided. It is a ques- 
tion worth much further investi- 
gation whether in recent years 
reliance on bond financing has not 
been encouraged less by tax mo- 
tives than by low interest rates 
and the control of an increasing 
share of investment funds by in- 
surance. companies and other in- 
stitutions compelled by law and 
custom to favor investment in 
bonds. 


Accelerated Depreciation 


It is frequently urged that there 
is considerable compulsion in the 
depreciation and obsolescence pol- 
icy of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. Groves, in “Production, 
Jobs and Taxes,” recommends !% 
“More latitude in the timing of 
deductions for dépreciation and 
obsolescence of plant and equip- 
ment should be allowed. The 
calculation of these expenses in- 
volves so many variables and un- 
knowns that no precise deter- 
mination is possible. Less atten- 
tion should be paid to the calen- 
dar year in accounting for in- 
come-tax purposes. This in itself 
would reduce the argument and 
litigation over the proper amounts 
of depreciation and obsolescence 
to be charged against the opera- 
ticns of any one period. Shorten- 
ing the write-off period for these 
impairments of capital promotes 
economie progress by reducing 
resistance to the installation of 
improved equipment. Accelerated 
depreciation (as in the present 5- 
year amortization provision for 
certain war capital) could be used 
to promote investment during 4 
depression, and, in extreme cases, 
its use for such purposes is recom- 
mended.” 

Some skepticism may be per- 
mitted about this recommenda- 
tion. The revenue laws allow for 
the deduction of abandonment or 
retirement losses.14 If there is 
wisdom in the suggestion, it de- 
rives from the fact that the privi- 


12 See Groves, “Production, Jobs and 
Taxes.’ p. 25 (1944); see also Ruml, 
Beardsley, ‘Fiscal Policy .and the Taxa- 
tion of Business,’ Speech before Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Sept. 11, 1944. 

id p. 3. 

“The Hon. J. L. Isley, Canadian Minis- 
ter of Finance, in his Budget Speech of 
June 26, 1944, proposed to give the tax- 
payer greater latitude in charging de- 
preciation on new investment undertaken 
after a date to be set by the Government. 
The taxpayer might vary the deprecia- 
tion between a maximum of double the 
ordinary rates and a minimum of one- 
half the ordinary rates. The proposal has 
two-fold significance: First, it would allow 
the taxpayer to recover part of his capital 
whenever earnings were good; secont, ib 
woulki allow him, in respect of such new 
investment-carried out in the early recon- 
version period, to transfer some of his in- 
come from a period when wartime tax 
rates may still be in effect to a later 
périod when he may expect normal taxa- 
tion to be - lower.- 

“14See Mertens, The Law of Federal 
Ifcome Taxation, § 28.17 (1942). 

-Of course, these losses are not allow- 
able unless there is a sale or complete 
abandonment and scrapping. If the equip- 
ment is kept in reserve, there may be no 
retirement loss. 


being | depreciation rates may deter the 








acquisition of new facilities be- 
cause. of the u:.certainty that in- | 
come will be available throughout | 
the depreciation period. . Here | 
again the carry-back and carry-| 
forward provisions reduce the 
danger that full tax advantage 
may not be taken; our loss provi- | 
sions are, however, limited and | 
discriminatory.15 Accelerated de- 
preciation for tax purposes would 
further reduce this danger for) 
corporations with good immediate 
prospects, but with unfavorable 
long-run prospects. And since for 
most corporations the distant fu- 
ture is a dark imponderable, rapid 
depreciation might generally re- 
duce the deterrents to investment. 
Such a policy might operate, how- 
ever, to the advantage of estab- 
lished corporations as compared 
with struggling new concerns. It 
must be remembered also that if 
corporations were required to 
adopt the same accounting meth- | 
ods in statements to stockholders 
as in their tax returns, rapid de- 
preciation might so reduce appar- 
ent profits as to cause stockhold- 
ers to regard expansion with dis- 
favor. 
Disincorporation 16 

Disincorporation is sometimes 
said to be caused by our tax laws. 
Corporate rates are so high, it is 
argued, that many corporations 
are being dissolved and their busi- 
ness carried on in individual or 
partnership form. The allegation | 
is applied particularly in connec- | 
tion with small business which, | 
some people insist, bids fair to be- | 
come an economic pariah. 


I have no doubt that our war- | 


time taxes are responsibleafor a | 





15 See p. 5. 
16 The term ‘“‘deincorporation’”’ 
times employed. 


- | 
is some- | 


| Hopkins, 269 U. S. 
| et al., 





considerable amount of disincor- 


poration. The corporate form has 
its advantages, such as limited lia- 
bility, legal and operative con- 
tinuity, easy transfer of owner- 
ship and management, access to 
nation-wide sources of financing, 
and possibilities of intercorporate 
affiliations with or without in- 
tegration of management.!7 But 
these advantages may not be 
worth what they cost in taxes. In 
a sense a tompulsion is involved. 
But it hardly follows as the night 
the day that- corporation taxes 
should be whittled down to a 
point where the advantage of in- 
corporation exactly equals the 
price in taxes of this form of do- 
ing business. It is doubtful if 
great harm is done to our business 
structure by a swing to individ- 
uals and partnerships. The com- 
pulsion is certainly not demon- 
strably uneconomic in the sense 
that businessmen are forced by 
the tax laws to do unsound things. 
Their marginal freedom is some- 
what hampered; that is all. 


The Effect of High Corporate 
Tax Rates 

The favorite topic of some bus- 
iness masochists is the compulsion 
of high corporate rates. High 
corporate taxes were certainly a 
psychological necessity in war- 
time, but we are thinking today 
of the post-war tax world. On 
the operating level the charge is 
often made that high rates destroy 
economy incentives. High rates are 
said to increase production costs 
and induce waste. Management 
is said to have little inducement 
to oppose wage increases or in- 
creases in the prices of materials, 
because cost increases reduce 
profits after taxes so little that it 
is not werth the effort to keep 
them down. It is also maintained 
by some that high rates deter the 
introduction of new and more ef- 


ficient techniques. 

17 See Crocker v. Malley, 249 U. 8. 223 
(4919); Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. S. 144 
(1924): Burk-Weggoner Oil Association y. 
110 (1925); Morrissey, 
296 U. S. 344 
Econ. 


Trustee v. Comm., 
(1935). See also Colm, 34 Amer. 
Rev., Supplement, June, 1944. 





I have no doubt that there has 
been considerable waste during 
the war period. But I wonder 
how much.of that waste has been 
caused by. high taxes and how 
much by high speed under inef-. 
ficient management. Moreover, ' 
the business community has been | 
fully aware that its fortunes were 
at stake in the war effort. It} 
demonstrated that it could pro-— 
duce the maximum amount of war | 
goods with the minimum use of 
labor and scarce materials. It has | 
adopted new and more efficient 
methods of production as fast as! 
they could be perfected. Further- 
more, are most businessmen so | 
short-sighted as those arguments | 
imply? Throughout the war they ; 
must have had a weather eye! 
cocked on the post-war period. 
It is not smart business to enter 
that period with distorted wage 
structures and inefficient produc- 
tion methods. For they will be 
competing not only for American 
markets, but also—as Ruml has 
indicated—for world markets. 
Looking at the matter from an- 
other angle, corporation taxes to 
some extent reduce demands for 
wage increases. If taxes did not 
recapture most. of the’ excess, 
profits, effective arguments could | 
be made for high wages. It was 
harder to argue for wage in- 
creases where profits were being 
so completely absorbed in taxes. 





Corporate Risk-Taking 


Another argument of the mas- 
ochists is on the investment 
level. It is that high tax rates 
destroy incentive and kill the de- 
sire to take risks. The emphasis 
has been on the reduction of in- 
vestment yield by taxes. From 
this standpoint the contention is 
that lower taxes would leave 
more after taxes, thus increasing 


| tractive. 





the reward of risk-taking. In 
other words, business men would 
be more inclined to go into peril- 
ous ventures if they could keep 
more when they won. To an ex- 
tent this is undoubtedly true, 
though it is not a,sure bet. Some 


business men might reduce their 
risk-taking if they would make a 





satisfactory profit without. risk. 
Others would not be satisfied with 
any particular amount of profit 
and would go on being venture- 
some, The temperament of the 
business man would make a lot 
of difference. Higher profits 
would embolden some and deter 
others. 

We have neglected the other 
side of this story. Taxes also re- 
duce the degree of risk by making 
the Government a _ partner. in 
losses. This may encourage risk- 
taking by consistently profitable 
corporations. .This side of the 
story is not frequently told.!® The 
income tax on the investor makes 
the Treasury his partner. The 
partnership agreement is express- 
ed in the rate and loss provisions 
of the statute. The Treasury al- 
ways shares in gains, but not 
completely in losses, since the 
provisions for loss offset are 
limited. If they were complete, 
and part of the investor’s loss 
were always absorbed in a re- 
duced tax bill, the investor’s pri- 
vate risk would be reduced by 
the same percentage and risk- 
taking would not become less at- 
However, the investor’s 
income would be reduced. To 
make up the difference he might 
take more risk by reducing his 
cash position and increasing his 
investment or by switching from 
less to more risky investments. 
Of course, increased risk-taking 
is good for the economy except 
in boom times. 

The extent to which investors 
may use the limited loss provi- 
sions of existing law depends pri- 
marily upon the availability of 


18 See Lerner, ‘‘Functional Finance and 
the Public Debt,’ Social Research, Feb- 
ruary, 1943, p. 45; Domar and Musgrave, 
“Proportional Income Taxation and Risk- 
Taking,’’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May, 1944, p. 388; O'Neil, “Do High Cor- 
porate Taxes Deter Investment?”, Harv. 
Bus. Rev., June, 1944; Simons, Personal 


income Taxation, p. 21 (1938); Facing the . 


Tax Problem, p. 292 (1937); Bowman and 
Bail, Feonomic Analysis and Public Policy, 
p. 768 (1943); Butters and Lintner, “Ef- 
fect of Federal Taxes on Growing Enter- 
prises,”” Study No. 1, Lockheed Aircraft 








Corp. (Harvard Business’ School, Division 
of Research, 1944). 
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Problems of Investment 
In a Regulated Market 


(Continued from first page) 


complish is to minimize a few 
of those problems. It cannot elim- 
inate any of them, and it cannot 
even touch most of them. 
Securities markets are simply 
places where buyers and sellers 
meet. The transactions which take 


, securities, such as defaulted rail- 
road bonds and low-priced com- 
; mon stocks, which have outrun 
the leading stock averages by sev- 
) eral hundred percent. My intent 
| is simply to show that the SEC 
has nothing whatever to do with 


place on our securities market are | most problems of investment, and 


useful not only to the buyer and | 
seller but in toto provide all of} 
the rest of us with a kind of eco- | 
momic barometer or thermometer | 
of enormous value to those who} 
know how to use it. The point is 
that the securities markets are in 
theory, and always should be in|} 
fact, effects and not causes, and | 
further that regulation of those | 
markets, like regulation of a bar- | 
ometer or thermometer, has one— 
and only one—proper objective. | 
That objective, for the thermom- | 
eter and the stock market alike, 
is to make it work. No one in his 
right mind expects to minimize 
fluctuations in temperature by 
regulating a thermometer. It 
would be just as foolish to expeci | 
stock market regulation to mini- 
mize security price fluctuations. 
Yet most investors, if they could 
be granted just one wish, would 
ask for the quotation pages of 
next year’s “Commercial & Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,” because “buy- 
ing cheap and selling dear” is the 
ultimate goal of all their research 
and analysis. 

The act to provide for the regu- 
lation of securities exchanges and 
of over-the-counter markets oper- 
ating’ in interstate and foreign 
commerce and through the mail 
became a law on June 6, 1934. The 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion was organized July 2, 1934. 
“Sudden and unreasonable fluctu- 
ations in the prices of securities” 
were cited in the law in explana- 
tion of the “necessity for regula- 
tion.” On the day the SEC was 
organized the Dow-Jones average 
of 30 leading industrial common 
stocks closed at 94.80. Thirty-two 
months later the average price of 
those same stocks had more than 
doubled. From their 1937 high 
those same stocks then dropped 
almost 100 points in a single year, 
returning to within less than 3 
poimts of where they had been 
when the SEC came into being. 
Less than nine months after the 
market hit bottom in 1938, the 
same Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age had rebounded 60 points. In 
May, 1940, when France fell, the 
average price of those same stocks 
nose-dived 38 points in ten mar- 
ket days, and by the spring of 
1942 the average was lower than 
it had been when the SEC was 
organized. 


Fluctuations in the average 
prices of railroad and utility com- 
mon stocks in this decade of regu- 
lated markets have been no less 
exhilarating. Twenty leading rail- 
road stocks dropped nearly 40% 
in price in the first nine months 
of the SEC, then rose 140% in the 
rext two years only to drop nearly 
70% in the third year.. The Dow- 
“ores utility stock average at its 

942 low was less than half the 
fienre at which it stood when the 
SEC was organized. but is already 
up more than 100%. The peak 
price reached by the utility aver- 
age in 1937 was about three and 
one-half times its 1942 low. Some 
people might call such fluctua- 
tions in the prices of securities 
“sudden and unreasonable.” to 
euote the law creating the SEC. 
If they lest money in the stock 
market as the result of sich flic- 
tuations in security prices thev 








'this room two weeks ago. 


that the wide and erratic price 
fluctuations which have occurred 
in the first ten years of the SEC 
are probably not very much 
greater or smaller than they 
would have been if the Commis- 
sion never had been created. 

Please do not misunderstand 
me. Iam not saying that the 
SEC has accomplished nothing, or 
that the SEC is of no value to the 
investor. Insofar as regulation 
confines itself to the elimination 
of wrongs its effects are bound 
to be beneficial. The benefits 
will be in proportion to the seri- 
ousness of the wrongs eliminated. 
Most of us heard Judge Healy’s 
temperate and good-humored re- 
view of ten years of the SEC in 
It 
would be hard for anyone to dis- 
agree with most of what he said. 
No honest man could oppose legis- 
lation and regulation to insure, 
insofar as possible, that investors 
get from the companies in which 
the public is interested the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. The more the SEC can 
do for us in that direction the 
happier investors and their ad- 
visers will be. There is a differ- 
ence, of course, between giving us 
a drink and drowning us, as 
Judge Healy recognized when he 
deplored the excessive length of 
prospectuses. As a practical mat- 
ter for the average investor, too 
much information is as dangerous 
as not enough. Sometimes ! 
think the country might benefit 
if the SEC, would adopt, as the 
gauge of the information it re- 
quires, the irreverent slogan of 
our own Research Department. 
Our motto is “So what?” and its 
practical application is that we 
simply are not interested in in- 
fermation which does not have a 
demonstrable relation to secur- 
ity values. 


Progress made by the SEC to- 
ward eliminating manipulation of 
securities likewise should be ap- 
plauded by all investors, and 
doubtiess is. Actually, however, 
elimination of manipulation bene- 
fits not the investor but the spec- 
ulator, and particularly the un- 
sophisticated speculator. The true 
investor buys securities because 
he thinks they are undervalued on 
the basis of the facts at his dis- 
posal. A pool-manipulated ad- 
vance in the price will not hurt 
such an investor because unlike 
certain species of fish which will 
snap at anything that moves, he 
buys bargains. Stocks are at- 
tractive to him because of what 
he believes they will be worth in 
the future rather than because of 
the speed with which they have 
advanced in the past. Without 
going further into the technical 
aspects of security market regula- 
tion I believe there is overwhelm- 
ing approval in Wall Street as 
well as out of it for the Pure- 
Food-and-Drug-Act type of reg- 
ulation in securities markets a¢ 
well as in other lines of business 

If regulation has made our 
stock market barometer work 
worse than before in any respect. 
I suspect that it is because of de- 
|viation from .the principle. that 
| reguiation should be confined to 
'eliminating wrongs. To use an 
illustration foreign to most of-us 
now but‘very much in the news 





might even say there ought to be 
a law. : 

I do rot cite the fieures to den 
recate the SEC or’ its: werk. 1 
that were my purpose I ecnuld, 
rresent much more intcresting | 
Figures, relating to price fluctua- | 
tions in certain special groups of ' 


'a dozen years ago, there never 
‘was any objection to requiring 


_|that bottles’ containing alcoholic 
¢| beverages be properly labeled. 
'Popular opposition 


arose when 
the government went beyond in- 


sisting on properly labeling and 
taxing such 


the substitutes which became 
popular at that time were worse 
than the forbidden original. 

In some. ways I-suspect. that 
our present day margin rules op- 
erate contrary to the public in- 
terest for the same reason that 
prohibition did. In theory they 
are perfectly sound. They re- 
mind me of the bull-headed auto- 
mobile driver who kept going be- 
cause he had the right of way. 
As his friends remarked at the 
funeral, “He was right, absolutely | 
right, but he is just as dead as' 
though he had been wrong.” We| 
have been told that the use of| 
eredit is covered by rules the! 
SEC doesn’t like, rules written by | 
the Federal Reserve Board. I do} 
not know just why the SEC does| 
not like those rules. I suspect! 
that they have a considerable! 
tendency to drive speculation 
into low-priced stocks, which 
zenerally spéaking, represent 
marginal companies. In stating 
that as a suspicion rather than a, 
fact I am thinking not only of 
other possible explanations of the 
emphasis on low-priced stocks 
but of a remark made to me by 
Mr. Francis I. du Pont in my early 
days in this business. Mr. du 
Pont, who founded the research 
department for the E. I. du Pont 
Company, expressed himself in 
terms of the chemical industry, to 
which he contributed so greatly. 
“The trouble with you statisti- 
cians and economists,” he said, “‘is 
that you always are working with 
dirty test tubes.” He meant, of 
course, that it is practically im- 
possible for us in the securities 
business to isolate any single 
factor to see what are its results. 
{t is easy to jump to conclusions. 
and apply the wrong remedy, as 
Rastus discovered when he de- 
veloped a bad limp in one leg. 
The first friend who observed 
Rastus’ difficulty advised him to 
have his tonsils removed. That 
was done but the limp persisted. 
A seeond friend advised Rastus 











; 
; 


to have his teeth pulled. That 
was done but still no improve- 
ment. A third friend counseled 
removal of Rastus’ appendix. 
That was done. Still the limp 
persisted. Then one day all three 
saw Rastus prancing down the 
street, apparently as good as new. 
- “Ah!” said the first adviser, “it 
was the tonsils.” 
“No,” said Rastus. “not that.” 


“Well,” said the second adviser, 
“it must have been the teeth.” 


“No.” Rastus replied, “not them 
either.” 


“Taking out the appendix did 
the trick then,” said the third, 
but Rastus shook his head. 

“Nope,” he said, “Nail in my 
shoe.” 

With the full realization that 
the relative increase in trading in 
low-priced stocks may have been 
due to a nail in the shoe and not: 
to margin rules, I think it is in- 
teresting to call attention to a 
rather pronounced trend toward 
the low-priced issues. The SEC 
was organized in 1934. In the 
three years preceding its organiz- 
ation, trading in thirty leading 
industrial common stocks ranged 
most of the time between 15% 
and 35% of the trading in all 
stocks. In 1935, trading in those 
thirty leading shares, on a two- 
week average basis, fell below 
10% of the total trading in all 
stocks for the first time in our 
records. In 1936 trading in those 
thirty leading shares fell below 
6% for a short time. In 1938 
turnover in the group increased 
sharply, averaging’ above 15% 
most of the year, but by 1943 it 
had fallen below 5%. Not long 
ago it touched 4%. In the old 
days when American Telephone 
or General Motors could be ‘car- 
ried on 10 points margin there 
was a chance for the person who 
wanted to speculate to double his! 
money by buying American Tele- 


tried to forbid its use. Some of}stock like -American 





phone or General Motors at the 
right time and waiting for them | 
to advance 10 points. Today he} 
must put up 40% of the purchase | 


Telephone 
means more than $60 a share 
margin. His chances of doubling 
his money in a short time by such 
a speculation are almost. nil. So 
he buys outright a stock selling 
for somewhere between $1 and $5 
a share, and if he is right on the 
market, and if the company stays 
in bus'ness, he may double or 
triple his money in a few months. 
Such stocks may represent as lit- 
tle as the last 10% of the value 
of the company of which they are 
the equity. The speculator buy- 
ing them is operating in effect on 
10% margin with the added ad- 
vantage that he cannot be “called” 
for more in event of a decline in 
the price of his pet. I am not 
arguing that such speculation 
good or bad. I am merely point- 
ing out that subsequent to the in- 
troduetion .of higher margin re- 
quirements there has been a pro- 
nounced and long continued trend 
away from trading in leading 


is 


| shares toward trading low-priced 


stocks, and raising the question 
whether the public is the gainer 
thereby. 

Another piece of regulation of 
somewhat doubtful value, in my 
opinion, is that dealing with trad- 
ing by so-called “insiders.” In my 
opinion, no attempt should be 
made to prohibit such trading. 
After all, the market should re- 
{lect as completely as possible the 
best-posted buying and _ selling. 
The intent of the law to prevent 
insiders from taking unfair ad- 
vantage of their position could be 
served, it seems to me, by amend- 
ing the law in such a way as to 
remove all penalties or possible 
penalties on “insiders” trading. 
but to require them to report any 
transaction in the stocks of their 
companies to the SEC and to the 
public within, say 48 hours after 
each such trade is consummated. 
The law now calls for such re- 
ports to be made to the SEC 
within ten days after the close of 
the calendar month in which the 
trade takes place, and the SEC 
can go no farther. In practice this 
has meant that sales of securities 
early in September of 1937, when 
the stock market was still above 
165 in the Dow-Jones industrial 
average were not made known to 
the public till well along in Oc- 
tober, by which time most of the 
big 1937 decline in the market 
was over. 

The net of regulation of the 
market to date, it seems to me, is 
that the investor is less likely to 
be victimized than before, but is 
no less in danger of losing his 
shirt if he fails to solve those 
problems of investment which are 
fundamental in any market, regu- 
lated or otherwise. 


Basic Problems of Investment 


What are the problems of in- 
vestment? They are the problems 
of life itself. War and peace, in- 
vention and obsolescence, imma- 
turity and senility, sickness and 
health, hope and fear—those are 
a few of the basic problems of 
investment. It is only necessary 
to name them to show how help- 
less regulation of the market is 
to co > with them... , 

“There is dafiother type of regu- 
lation, however, which has a great 
deal to do with the problems of 
investment. That is regulation of 
factors making markets. In this 


category are taxes, and particu- 


larly capital gains and excess 
profits taxes. our Government's 
easy money policy, the OPA and 
its regulations, the WPB, the War 
Labor Board, and renegotiation. 
Regulation of this type enor-~ 
mously complicates the problems 
of investment. It is difficult to 
sift and weigh the many favor- 
able and unfavorable factors in 
any vrospective investment, even 


‘when economic forces have rela- 


tively free play. But the investor 
now gt only has’ to do that but 
must attemvot to guess the mental 
processes of.certain individuals or 
boards temporarily armed with 


merchandise, and price,; which. on a- high-priced: power to make decisions naving 











the most important. consequences 


on the companies in whose securi- - 


ties he: is contemplating risking 
his money. To cite an extreme 
example, outside .the field of se- 
curities but’ very much in the 
field of investment, a man I know 
bought a commodity as an invest- 
ment before the outbreak of the 
war. The Government fixed the 
price, kept it there for several 
years, then just recently, without 
warning, raised it by more than 
50% and that at a time when the 
commodity was selling in the 
world market at double our new 
Government price. The point is 
not that the price was unjustified 
or is now unjustified, but simply 
that it is. 100% unpredictable. In- 
sofar as the companies whose 
securities compose our investment 
market are subject to such regu- 
lation, the problems of investment 
are insolvable. 


Knowledge of Securities Market 
Essential 


Much of the. disrepute into 
which the securities markets and 
the investment business fell fol- 
lowing the 1929 stock market 
crash was due, in my opinion. to 
a failure to educate the public 
both as to the nature of securities 
markets and to a clear under- 
standing of what is involved in 
making an investment. Securities 
markets, regulated or otherwise, 
are simply convenient and orderly 


places for buyers and sellers to’ 


transact business. If they are 
properly run they are no rhore to 
blame for advances or declines 
in the prices of securities than is 
the fish market to be praised or 
blamed for the supply and price 
of fsh. Even less generally un- 
derstood is the sharp distinction 
between the two main categories 
into which all investment must 
be divided. In the first category 
is the investment in which the 
investor simply hires out his 


money in as nearly absolute safety | 


as. possible, at going wages for 
money. Many institutions invest 
that way. Comparatively few in- 
dividuals do. You are such an in- 
vestor if you buy a security after 
assuring yourself that the interest 
and principal will be paid when 
due, and if you hold that security 
to maturity without giving an- 
other thought to its market price 
fluctuations meantime. The pur- 
chase of a United States Govern- 
ment war savings bond is an in- 
vestment of that sort. There is no 
reasonable doubt that the vur- 
chaser of any United States Gov- 
ernment obligation will receive 
interest and principal when due. 
The investor purchasing corporate 
securities with similar objectives 
in mind studies first his margins 
of safety in all directions. Instead 
of shopping for high yields he 
hunts for safety and accepts the 
return which the market affords. 
The important point, however, is 
that the investor in this category 
need never concern himself with 
what other investors are doing or 
thinking at the same time. He 
contracts to hire out his money for 
a specified length of time at a 
specified rate of interest, and the 
fact that others are doing the 
same thing at the same time has 


no bearing on the success or fail-— 


ure of his investment. In that 


field the public has a right to ex-. 


pect the same type of verformance 
from professionals in the field of 


investment as it has come to ex- . 
pect from engineers, for example. 


Speculation and Investment . 


-Manv of our troubles in the 


securities ‘business, and much of 
our grief as investors, have arisen 
out of failure to. appreciate that 
the second great category in the 
field of investment—that which 
has to do with buying for annre- 
ciation—is something quite differ- 
ent from the first. To the extent 
thet the investor in this second 
category hopes to buv. before 
prices go up and to seil before 
prices go down, he hopes to win 
in an activity in which approxi- 























on the losing end. 
are a nation of good sports. When 


- ing anyone’ else. 


- the investment ‘ business “and the’ 


‘counted by other investors and 
‘seme ‘of the information made 


’ preciation 


' objective but not as good judg- 
‘ment as your own, one of the 


. people who have shown the poor- 
. est judgment in the past. 


was to ask ourselves where we 
‘ judgment .on the stock market.. 


- people who buy less than 100 
| shares at a time, -because good 
: judgment soon results. in acquisi- 
_ » tion of ‘enough money. ‘to .make 
'. trading in round Jots:feasible. But. 
>. we found .that.many. persons. with, 


~ good gment - 
© in odd lots: to obtain the. greater 
.. diversification .possible..that. “way. | of life, which .no amount of re- 


 Siither we fterasds4o” short: saler 
| by .odd-lotters on the theory that 
are “onde ty Of aad generally . speaking, | 


nd their 
- ape 


‘such Study ‘is a short:cut to riches, 
* but with surprising ‘and: sornewhat | 
| pathetic regularity we found that 
“extreme : bearishness? on: the- part ! 
"OF the” little “short-sellers,; as ‘re- 
“* flected ‘in a big. increase 

tp ce compared with ‘the: vol-; 
~~ ume of 
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mately half of the money partici- 
pating must lose. ‘Unlike the first 


category, this second field of.in+| 


vestment is -. basicalky, 
mentally competitive. 


from the first category the way | 


engineering differs from trial law. | 
If you hire an engineer to. build | 
ten bridges you rightfully. expect 
all ten to stand up. You can’t ex- 
pect a trial lawyer to win every | 
case- because in a -trial someone 
must win and someone must lose. 
To make money in the steck mar- 
ket or in speculative bonds by 
catching market ‘swings, either 
short-term or cyclical, or by 
switching from one stock or group 
of stocks to another, you must buy 
something from someone who 
should not be selling, and you must 
sell something to someone who 
should not be buying. -This hard- 
boiled rule applies whether you 
are a long-term investor who buys 
in 1921 apd sells in. 1929, or 
whether you are an in-and-out 
trader who buys on Monday and 
sells on Tuesday.- The inescapable 
fact in this type of investment is 
that someone must always be 
wrong, someone must- aver be. 


SEC Statistical-Data Valuable. dye 
Generally speaking, I think: we 


we realize our risks, we» take 
them with our eyes open. - We 
abide by the result without bine 
It seems: to: me 
vitally. important to the future of: 


well-being of the free enterprise 
system that those who do not buy 
securities to put them away 
should realize that as in the game 
of musical chairs some one always 
has to be last. Once you recog- 
nize that principle as being not 
simply a speculative point of view 
toward the revered institution of 
investing, but a fact as inescap- 
able as gravity, you are ready to 
approach the problems of invest- 
ment along sufficiently realistic 
lines to appreciate that corpor- 
ate and industry statistics alone 
are not enough. You need to know 
not only the facts about the com- 
pany and industry in which you 
are contemplating investing, but 
to get as much guidance as pos- 
sible about how far those facts 
have been appreciated and dis- 
potential investors. In this field 
available to us for the first time 
by the SEC has been decidedly 
helpful. I refer to the figures on 
odd-lot trading, particularly those 
having to do with short-selling 
by odd-lotters. If, as I have 
stated, buying securities for ap- 
involves  outwitting 
someone else who has the same 


tools in the business is to dis- 
cover what is being done by the 


One of 
our approaches to this problem 


should expect to find the poorest. 
We turned to the odd-lotters, the ; 


jud bought. ysecurities |. 


rying. our -.research. -one. step 


by speculators, and not by 
nvacveer seeking . to. diversify: 
ransactions. Going on. from { 
nt- we related the volume 
-lot short sales to’ the frag 


ae in the. whole’. market. 


in their + 


funda- | 
It. differs | 


‘which to offset Jess. 


' 


| 


other income. Obviously the po- 
sitions of taxpayers differ widely 
in this respect. There are dis- 
criminations between large and 
small ‘corporations; large corpo- 
rations aré more likely to have 
other available income against 
The same 
thing is true of large-scale finan- 
cial investors. The loss carry-back 
provisions give a greater certain- 
ty of loss. offset to old corpo- 
rations with past net income than 
to new corporations with no past 
net income. Inequities of this 
type increase economic concentra- 
tion and tend to lower the vol- 
ume of new investment. The an- 
swer to the problem of increased 
risk-taking may, therefore, be in 
an improved method of loss off- 
set as well as lower rates.. Here 
improvement lies in the direction 
of averaging ineome over the 
years, in the extension of the 
_| carry-forward period for losses, 
in a less discriminatory treatment 
of capital gains and losses, and 
perhaps also in a more flexible 
depreciation policy.19 

We have here considered un- 
economic compulsions that might 
result from the corporation tax. 
Some of these compulsions are, of 
course, undesirable and we must 
improve the tax law as much as 
possible to minimize them. How- 
ever, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that in broad economic terms 
some of these compulsions are of 
relatively minor importance. 
Others — such as possible effects 
on investment—may well be of 
major importance. But taxes, like 
grocery bills, are unavoidable. 
And to some extent, all taxes may 
create uneconomic compulsions ot 
one sort or another. In consider- 
ing the place of the corporation 
income tax in the post-war tax 
structure, let us not be too cer- 


19 A 
suggested by Domar and Musgrave in the | 
article cited in note 7. 





a whole, was an excellent sign 
of an imminent rally in prices 
and vice versa. Similar studies 


round lots (100 shares and mul- 
tiples thereof) also have proved 
helpiul in recognizing major turn- 
ing points in the stock market. 

I hope that I have not given 
you the impression that I am 
cynical or pessimistic about the 
problems of investment. All I 
am trying to do is to argue against 
grizzly-bear thinking. You re- 
member the story of the bear who 
got one foot in a trap attached 
to a huge log by. a chain too 
strong to break. The bear thrashed 
around furiously for a_ while. 
broke his teeth trying to bite 
through the chain. Finally, ex- 
hausied, he lay down to think the 
situation over. While he panted 
a great idea dawned in his little 


brain. Rising cautiously he scraped 
dirt and leaves over the chain 


-binding. him to. the log until he 


had it all covered up. Then he 
turned and, as the mary: goes, ran} 


like hell. 
As investors we- are. bound. by 
certain chains of .fact,; the facts 


crimination or regulation. can 
eliminate. Life itself is an un- 
certain business, so much so that 
it seems morbid to emphasize se- 
curity too much. We are making 
progress. We are learning by our 
mistakes. Clear thinking, good 
will and a sympathetic appreci- 
ation that more mistakes are of 
the head than of the heart. will 


help us to keep security price 


fluctuations and hence our invest- 
ment problems within tolerable 
limits.” They can never be elim- 
inated. That is bad news, 1] 
know, but most of us have had 


a lot of fun even since learning 





trading in the:‘market as there was no Santa Claus. 


Uneconomic Com 
Corporate Taxation 


(Continued on page 1935) 


less orthodox alternative has been | 


of the volume_of shert-selling in- 





pulsions of 


tain that the uneconomic compul- | 
sions which this tax may create 
will necessarily be any worse than 
those of other taxes which might 
take its. place if the corporation 
tax were drastically slashed. You 
accountants are well aware that 
what business men are interested 





in is profits net of tax—an item 
which is equally. sensitive . to 
changes in net income before | 
taxes as to the income’ tax itself. | 
Thus business men have reason to | 
concern themselves not only with | 
taxes on their profits ‘but also 
with other taxes, such as excise 
or payroH taxes which may have 
a direct and powerful effect on 
the markets for their goods and 
services. 


Conclusion 


The subject of corporate com- 
pulsions—at least from the stand- 
point of risk-taking—flies off in 
all directions. It encompasses so 
much more than its technical as- 
pects that I can only suggest ave- | 
nues of thought. I do not know 
exactly where those avenues may 
lead. But I doubt whether the 
most dogmatic of your advisers 
can prognosticate the precise ef- 
fects of their glib remedies. We 
are all groping in the dark and 
only a few of us are doing any 
whistling. 

We need to Know so much more 
than we know at present. We 
need to know more about what 
makes the business man _ tick, 
which even he only vaguely 
Knows. A little knowledge of one’s 
self is a dangerous thing. Taxes 
will be only one—and perhaps not 
the most powerful—of the many 
compulsions that will operate in 
the post-war business world. The 
formula for a dynamic industrial 
system is not discoverable by 
taxes alone. 





“Our Reporter On Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE JR. 


The outstanding feature of the Government bond market last 
week was the decline in the partially exempt issues, some of which 
|made new lows for the year, with losses of almost one-quarter of a 
point being shown in the longer term maturities. As has beer 
the case in the past, volume was light, with the dealers pretty much 
on the sidelines, and in an order market such as this one is, quota-- 
tions were marked down, rather than having been forced down by 
the pressure of volume. "Tax uncertainties again were indicated te 
have been ‘the principal reason for the decline in the prices of these 
securities, although it is reported that the insurance companies and 
Savings banks have been sellers of some of these issues in prepa- 
ration for the Sixth War Loan. 


There appears te ve considerable confusion concerning future 
taxes, and it seems as theugh the various tax prepeosals that have 
been submitted have done much to create this situation. .. . 


It is indicated in informed financial circles that a very realistic 
attitude toward future taxes must be taken at this time; particularly 
with reference to corporate taxes. Considerable has been said 
and written about the complete elimination of corporate income taxes 
after the war is over, which is very desirable, but the important 
question is whether this is likely to become an actuality in the 
future. It has been pointed out that with the ending of the war. 
and a national debt of about $300,000,000,000 and a debt service of 
$6,000,000,000, can we afford to have a drastic reduction in taxes. .\. » 
It is believed that there will be some decrease in taxes, but it seems 
as though too much emphasis is being placed upon radical changer 
in taxes. J+ is evident that with the coming of peace, we have 
the followi~< conditions to face: 


(a) A drastic reduction in taxes without balancing the budget; 

(b) A moderate reduction in taxes and a balanced budget; — 

(c) A less moderate reduction in taxes, with a balanced budget 
and a reduction in debt. 


BALANCED BUDGET AND DEBT RETIREMENT 


With a very large debt, it is emphasized that we must have a 
balanced budget, and the balancing of the budget is as important @s 
the tax problem. . . . We cannot afford to have confidence in our 
financial structure impaired, and that calls for a balanced bud 
and debt retirement as soon as possible. Accordingly, we showd 
not expect that post-war taxes will be reduced as drastically as 
many people seem to believe, since revenues must be large — 
to provide for a minimum budget of at least $18,000,000,000. 


With reference to corporate taxes it was stated, in wR of 
our needs for a balanced budget and debt retirement, there 
appears to be little likelihood that these taxes will be as sharply 
reduced as many hope, with their complete elimination appar-. 
ently out of the question. ... 


While the elimination of corporation taxes is admittedly very 
desirable, it does not seem to be ‘politically feasible. . . . It musi 
be remembered that corporations do not vote, whereas individuals 
do, so it was pointed out, would the elimination of corporation taxes, 
or the reduction in individual taxes, be the most likely to happen 





When a realist adopts a tax 
| measure to remove an uneconomic 
| compulsion, or to produce an eco- 
nomic compulsion, in the cor- 
Be (pet scan 8 tax structure, he wants to 
be reasonably certain that the end 
| product will live up to its adver- 
| tiser’ s claims. When he is told 
about electrified corporate execu- 
tives rushing hither and yon in a 
frenzy of business expansion, he 
wants more than a pious hope that 
such fancy will become fact. He 
likes causal relations. He wants 
to know more than he now knows 
about why and when business men 
take risks. He wants to know 
more than he now knows about 
the many conflicting forces which 
will be operating in the post-war 
world. He wants to know more 
than he now can know about the 
part taxes can play, in competi- 
tion and in cooperation with other 
forces. in the new world in which 
he will live after the war. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 





has announced the following firm | 2 


changes: 
John Durant, member of the 
Exchange. retires from partner- 


today. 
Alfred Vv. Smith retired from 3 
“artnership in Brady & Garvin on | 9 


October 31st. 
I 
Attractive Investment 
The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York of- 
‘ers an attractive investment, ac- | 
cording to.a memorandum on the 
Sept. 30th, 1944 statement of the 
‘bank, which is being’ distributed 
‘by C. E. Unterberg & Company, 61 
Broadway, New York: City. Copies 


ship in McKelvy & Co.; effective ; 


from the political angle, which will still be important in forming 
future taxes. 


FUTURE TAX PATTERN? 
It was reported that among tax-conscious people the pattern o« 
future taxes is expected to be somewhat as follows: 

(a) Practically no change in taxes from the time the war ends 
in Europe to the ending of the war with Japan. Excess profits 
taxes to change very little during this period if at all; 

(b) With the complete ending of the war; a gradual redti¢tion 
in excess profits taxes, and its eventual repeal: 

(c) Corporation taxes to remain at the 40% level for a con-- 
siderable period; 

(d) Individual exemptions increased and a moderate reduction 
in taxes in the lower and higher income groups, with very ie 
changes in rates in the middle income brackets, 


Based on the assumption that corporate taxes will still “6 with 
us when the war is over, and with excess profits taxes repealed, 
and a corporation tax rate of 40% %, Which is the same as it is today, 
a comparison of the partially exempt obligations with the taxable 
issues shows the following: 


PARTIALLY TAX-EXEMPT 


SECURITIES ——_—_+ TAXABLE SECURITIEE———_._—. 
Yield Yield 
to Tax to Tax 
Recent cail Free . Recent. call Free 
Price Date Yield Price Date Yield 
2%  9-15-1945-47 102.2 3s a3 Vy % etfs. 9- 1-1945 100.079 .78 47 
2% 12-15-1945 102.14 .33 .28 %% notes 12-15-1945 100.0 1 AS 
334  -3-15-1946-56 104.7 66 55 1% . notes 3-15-1946 100.5 89 53 
3 6-15-1946-48 103.25 .65 .55 e 
3% — 6-15-1946-49 103.31 .67 .56 . 
4% 10-15-1947-52 110.1 Bl 68 1% notes 9-15-1947 100.27 1.20. .72 
12-15-1947. ., 103:27 . .75. 63. te ot 
2% 3+15-1948-51 106.0 95 .80 © 134° 6-15-1948 101.14 1.34 go 
2% ° 9-15-1948 106.2 91 ~.76. 1%%% notes © 9-15-1948 100.20° 1.33 80 
2% © 12-15-1948-50 104.13 .91 .76 
3% 12-15-1949-52 109.29 113° .95 2% 12-15-1949-51 101.21 1.66 - 1.86 
2%. 12-15-1949-53 106.14 1.20. 1:01 - 
2%. - 9-15-1950-52 106.28 1.28 1.08 2% 9-15-1950-52 101.6 1.78 187 
2%  6-15-1951-54 108.21 1.37 1.15 " 
9-15-1951-55 110.12 1.41 1.18 2% 9-15-1951-53 100.21 1.90 1.346 
2% ~12-15-1951-53 106.1 1.36 1.14 % 12-15-1951-55. 100.22 1.90 1.44 
6-15-1953-55 104.27 1:40 1.18 
2%,  6-15-1954-56 106.20 1.50 1.26 . 
2%  3-15-1955-60 111.17. 1.66 1.39 , beth, 
2%  9-15-1956-59 111.0 1.72 144 2% 9-15-1956-59 100.18 bi9 1.3% 
23%4 . 6-15-1958-63 111.0 1.83 1.54 hte ‘ * GUL .< 
234 12-15-1960-65 111.6 1.93 162 2% 9-15-1967-72 100:14)02.47 1.48 
y > 4 ay fe . . 
COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES eee 


The 1945 maturity of taxable issues give a larger Setaned after taxes: 
than the partially exempt issues callable in that year, and for an 
institution not in need of tax protection- the taxable obligations are 
mere desirable. . However, the partially exempt issues, althougt 


showing a lower - return. after taxes. than the taxable issues, . 


advantages to those who need tax shelter, since they afford 
to those institutions that will be in the excess profits brackets in 1 
. It is quite probable that there will.be very little change in this 





of _ this interesting memorandum 
nay be had from the firm. upon | 





request. 





type of-tax during the- “coming year, es Japan —— Capt 
very abruptly in 1945. 
(Continued on page 1944) 
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Employment as Affected By 
Imports and Tariff Policy 


(Continued from page 1914) 


it destroys employment in pro- 
tected industry and is thus not} 
either very harmful! or very help- 
ful to net employment here but | 
about neutral. From the economic | 
standpoint there is no magic about 
an international boundary line} 
which makes competition from | 
cheap Ontario labor either more | 
or less harmful to employment in 
Michigan than from cheap Indiana 
labor, or which makes tariffs 
against British cottcn goods more 
heipful to Massachusetts than tar- 
iffs against those from Carolina. 
These are broad _ propositions, 
however, and have qualifications 
which need examination in detail. 

Complete detail, unfortunately, 
would be overwhelming. The U. 
S. Department of Commerce, in 
its “Statistical Abstract of the 
United States” for 1931, publishes. 
at page 487, the figures for our) 
“Balance of International Pay- | 
ments” for the years 1929 and 
1930. There are about 40 items 
in the account and most of them 
appear on both debit and credit 
sides of the ledger. To make a’ 
comprehensive analysis would re- 
quire the taking of each item in 
turn. Tourist expenditures for 
1930 (outside. Canada), for in- 
stance, show a debit of $545 mil- 
lions. What would American) 
tourists have spent this sum for, 
had they stayed at home, and’ 
what employment would have 
been preserved thereby? And 
what employment will the for- 
eigners create here when they re- 
turn these dollars for purchases? | 
The subject is clearly one where 
a broad view is needed and the 
“woods” should not be lost in the 
“trees.” 

Two useful approaches suggest 
themselves. It seems clear that 
trade, on the whole, must some- 
how be trade. A desert such as the 
Sahara cannot buy, because it can- 
not sell. A desert such as Iraq 
or Saudi Arabia, once oil is dis- 
covered, can not only buy as it 
selis abroad, but it can anticipate | 
sales and borrow for development. 
The more it borrows, however, 
the more it must sell for export 
afterwards when it adds interest 
to its other payments. 

Here is another approach. Be- 
fore thé war Malayan rubber came 
into this country with no visible 
injury to our employment. The 
prosperity of Malaya depended 
largely on these sales. Now the 
war has given us a vast artificial | 
rubber industry of our own and | 
trade with Malaya can be resumed | 
only at the cost of displacing , 
labor making synthetic rubber | 
here. Will this employment loss 
be a net loss? 

Obviously the Malayan seller 
wants his pay in money current 

_in Malaya. The U. S. buyer of 
rubber having no Malayan money 
must offer dollars, either directly 
to the foreign seller or indirectly | 
thraugh some bank, ultimately a | 
foreign bank, which can furnigh 
the Malayan funds. Somewhere 
along the line dollars or dollar 
“exchange” must find its way into 
foreign hands. 

What can the new foreign own- 
er do with dollars? Foreigners, 
broadly speaking, have no more 
use for U.S. money than we have 
for British or Mexican or Can- 
adian money. Their banks will 
keep a normal small amount on 
hand for special use, a revolving 
fund. But they will not ordinarily 
accumulate substantial amounts 
of any foreign currency or “ex- 
change” or deposits. The U. S. 
doliar is thus a homing pigeon 
with habitat in the United States. 
It may be carried briefly from 
country to country but will ulti- 
mately return here for purchases 
from vs which, when made, will 














normally create an equivalent, a 
rough equivalent, of new employ- 


ment here to match that which 


was lost when we sent the dol- 
lars on their foreign tour. 

Experience would seem to sup- 
port theory in this matter. In 
1929 we sold $5,241 millions worth 
of goods abroad against goods 
bought of only $4,399 millions. In 
1930 exports of $3,843 millions 
again exceeded imports of $3,061 
millions. Foreigners want our 
geods and seem likely to buy 
them as fast as they are given 
means. In the domain of secur- 
ities we are the: ones likely to be 
purchasers on net balance. Broad- 
ly speaking, therefore, as to goods 
and services, our sales are likely 
to equal purchases, export em- 
ployment to be set against un- 
employment due to imports, and 
foreign trade, therefore, to be as 
neutral to employment as do- 
mestic trade. 

This proof that economic forces. 
here as elsewhere, tend toward 
balance, is far from being math- 
ematically certain. It asserts only 
that under normal conditions and 
in the long run there is a better 
than even chance that a lack of 
balance in employment in either 
direction will correct itself and 
therefore more probable than not 
that equilibrium will be main- 
tained. Such unscientific proba- 
bilities are the sort on which bus- 
inessmen have constantly to plan 
and act and, in default of any- 
thing better, should, it is submit- 
ted, not only be furnished but be 
decisive. 

Labor Saving 

One prime incentive to foreign, 
as to other trade, is that it saves 
labor. “Labor saving” does not 
always mean unemployment. 


| When a farmer buys a tractor, for 


instance, he has no idea of loafing 
in the time saved. He expects to 
work just as many hours as be- 
fore and just as hard, but to get 
more done, paying for the tractor 
out of the added production made 
possible by the time saved. 

When an employer, however, in 
a highly organized society, “saves 
labor,” his interest in the matter 
ends. Whether other work is 
found for the spare time is up to 
the worker. Similarly when an 
importer imports cheap goods and 
thus puts people out of work he 
does not ask if they can reémploy 
themsevles or not. 

What becomes of them? What 
becomes of the increase of our 
working population of a half mil- 
lion or so a year? Where do they 
get work? Nobody gives them 
“purchasing power.” They pro- 
duce without it and production is 
their buying power. The idea that 
an expanding population can find 
jobs only on new frontiers will 
not stand study. If it is right why 
has the New Deal been buying 
farm land for twelve years and 
contracting the available supply? 

Not only is there new work to 
be done as workers are made 
available to do it, but strong pres- 
sures arise to compel reabsorption 
and to slow down the pace of dis- 
employment to that of reabsorp- 
tion, The forees at work are 
especially familiar in the field of 
foreign trade. Excessive imports 
cause loss of gold in payment and 
contraction of credit. Coupled 
with direct loss of employment 
from foreign competition this 
causes lower wages and encour- 
ages rehiring. Also by reducing 
prices it tends to discourage ex- 
cessive imports, to expand exports, 
to shrink the rate of disemploy- 
ment while speeding reemploy- 
ment and thus to restore the bal- 
ance. : 

That these healing forces are 
put to work must not obscure the 
fact that foreign trade, like other 
forms of progress, creates net un- 
employment to be healed. In a 
complex society where the desire 
to save labor is in one breast di- 
vorced from the desire to keep at 





| work we can think of a sort of! ployment, lower prices and wages|tory basis for post-war planning. 


| revolving fund of unemployment 
| as probably inseparable from most 
processes which “save labor.” 
Abnormal Conditions 

So far we have been discussing 
normal trade and have arrived at 
conclusions valid for such trade. 
Unfortunately today our huge ex- 
cess of exports dating back to 
World War I, our heavy and un- 
wise international lending, our 
“sterilization” of gold, our ex- 
change depreciation and our tar- 
iffs have all helped create an ab- 
normal accumulation of debt ow- 
ing us and of monetary gold and 
silver stocks and we cannot deal 


| realistically with employment asa 


practical problem unless we take 
these abnormal factors into the 
account. 

These abnormalities arose pri- 
marily out of heavy sales by us of 
goods on credit. This credit did 
not obviate receipt by us of for- 
eign goods in exchange for our 
goods but merely deferred this re- 
ceipt. At the time the credit was 
given, our sales, our one-sided 
sales, created employment here, 
net employment, heavy net em- 
ployment to the amount of the 
sales. But if we are to get paid 
for our goods the exchange which 
has been postponed must be com- 
pleted somehow by sales of goods 
to us, sales as great as when we 
gave the credit, larger in fact by 
reason of the interest, and these 
sales to us will presumably create 
unemployment here roughly cor- 
responding to the one-sided em- 
ployment enjoyed when we made 
the original sales. Sales on credit, 
therefore, can be said to involve 
a somewhat violent shift from ex- 
cess employment when the sales 
are made to excess unemployment 
when they are paid for. Even if 
the debt is allowed to run the 
creditor is involved in some un- 
employment when he gets his in- 


| terest paid in goods, some unem- 


ployment when he discontinues 
sales on credit. 

A creditor nation is likely to 
find this unemployment incident 
to completion of the exchange up- 
setting and politically inconve- 
nient and can postpone or block it 
by shutting out the goods. It can 
take gold and silver instead of 
goods, or it can repel the foreign 
goods by depreciating its money 
or by “sterilizing” its monetary 
base so as to hold prices down, or 
it can shut the goods out by tariffs, 
etc. But all these devices are ab- 
normal. They block the tenden- 
cies toward balance always in the 
economic system. 

Foreign countries can, of course, 
repudiate these debts, or we can 
forgive them, or we can even be- 
come heavy net international 
debtors ourselves as result of the 
war. But things as they stand 
are abnormal and should be cured 
and the cure will involve’ us 
in a temporary and abnormal net 
loss of employment, that incident 
to suspension of our excess sales 
of goods abroad, that incident to 
the recovery by foreign nations of 
enough gold and silver to reha- 
bilitate their monetary systems, 
and that incident to service on net 
foreign debt. 

Tariffs 

Perhaps the best approach to 
tariffs will be to consider in turn, 
various possible tariff policies. 

1. Our traditional policy of shut- 
ting out by tariffs all competition 
with imefficient industries here 
preserves our employment in pro- 
tected lines only at the sacrifice of 
employment in our exports. The 
net gain of employment is small, 
the cost of living is increased. 
Political uncertainties are. intro- 
duced into business and each in- 
terest must keep lobbies. These 
are the pros and cons from the 
narrowest national viewpoint. 

Internationally the policv seems 


At relatively trivial advantage to 
ourselves we impose. well-nigh 
staggering burdens on weak for- 
eign countries. These include loss 
of credit, deflation, loss of em- 


> . 





land 


one of short-sighted selfishness. | 





ultimately revolutionary 
types of political unrest and prob- 
ably war. Statesmen on both 
sides of the water have united in 
warning us against this dangerous 
policy and it should be unequiv- 
oecally rejected by all who want 
sound post-war prosperity and a 
stable peace. The sacrifices in- 
volved in renouncing this policy 
are as nothing to those involved 
if we do not renounce it. 

2. Another policy sometimes 
advocated, as a step in general 
post-war reconversion is a wiping 
out of all tariffs everywhere. This, 
of course, would establish industry 
everywhere on the most efficient 
basis. 

But efficiency, although an im- 
portant economic goal, is not the 
only one. A sense of proportion 
is needed. The world will have 
enough to try to do after this ex- 
hausting war merely to reconvert 
from war to peace. To reconvert 
also from protection to free trade 
and thus to wipe out at one stroke 
most of our protected industries 
would make the cost of efficiency 
insupportable. This program is 
probably politically impossible as 
well and those who advocate it 
waste ammunition which they 
might spend to real advantage 
elsewhere. 

3. Another possible policy might 
be that of selecting certain in- 
dustries as victims and lowering 
tariffs on their products just 
enough to enable foreign coun- 
tries to balance their international 
accounts. The difficulty with this 
program is that political support 
for it would be hard to find. Bus- 
iness accepts destruction from the 
impersonal forces of the economic 
world but would fight against 
bankruptcy imposed by the gov- 
ernment. The Hull program has 
been able to secure political sup- 
port because it has got foreign tar- 
iffs lowered to match reductions 
here. It has thus preserved em- 
ployment and _ secured support 
from exporters and importers to 
match. the opposition from the 
protected industry it sacrificed. 
Such suport would not be avail- 
able for unilateral lowering by us. 

4. This brings us to the Hull 
program. As just said it has had 
the great merit, by securing tariff 
reductions abroad, of matching 
new employment in our export 
trades against the unemployment 
our tariff reductions have caused 
to protected industry. By cheap- 
ening goods here and abroad it 
has lowered living costs. By mak- 
ing trade possible which would 
otherwise have been blocked by 
tariffs it has unquestionably 
helped employment abroad. And 
finally as the only constructive 
policy actually in the field it 
should be disturbed only in favor 
of something certainly better. Mr. 
Hull deserves and has had high 
praise for it. 

There are considerable objec- 
tions to it, however, in present 
form for post-war use. In the first 
place it permits increases as well 
as reductions of tariffs and this 
permission was availed of by 
President Roosevelt in 1936 when 
he increased tariffs on cotton 
goods 42%. 

That permission opens a wide 
door and one in contravention to 
the spirit and purpose of the Act. 
If the Act is continued in force 
it ought to be amended to require 


that parties to trade agreements. 


renounce further tariff increases. 


Another objection to the Act is 
that tariff changes under it can 
be used, here and abroad, to favor 
friends and punish enemies po- 
litically. It can be made to serve 
big business, big unions, at the ex- 
pense of smaller or less politically 
potent enterprises. In the right 
hands such support may be essen- 
tial to keeping the Act in force. In 
the wrong hands it is capable of 
serious misuse. 


Still another objection is that 
the tariff reductions under the 
Act are discretionary and there- 
fore the Act affords no satisfac- 


|Even if the Hull program were 
| universally adopted, so runs this 
argument, no nation would knew 
|more the day after than the day 
| before as to what the future level 
| of tariffs would be as to any prod- 
|uct. Reconversion, when it comes, 
|should have a more predictable 
' basis. 

Finally the program has neither 
been planned nor operated in such 
| €a way as to create world economic 
balance*. By succumbing to the 
temptation of increasing our sales 
for export at the same rate as our 
purchases and of thus preserving 
employment here it has delayed 
instead of speeded return ,to 
healthy world conditions. That 
we have been continuing to store 
up trouble for ourselves in spite 
; of this program is shown by our 
vast and unhealthly imports of 
gold and silver before the war, by 
the continued ‘favorable’ balance 
of our trade accounts, and by the 
correspondingly low prices by 
which foreign bonds reflected 
pre-war status of foreign credit. 
Only about ten countries in the 
werld could boast that their dollar 
bonds sold above par at any time 
in 1939. 

The onus of singling out indus- 
tries for tariff reduction ought not 
to be left in unpredictable politi- 
cal hands. It is utopian to expect 
of a government official or body 
the firmness to impose the hard- 
ships required for return to world 
economic balance. The. essential 
weeding out process, so far ‘as 
possible, should be left to the 
operation of the natural and im- 
personal forces of supply and de- 


‘mand. 
Post-War Policies 


The function of an economist, 
| a practical economist, is something 
like that of a doctor; he has to 
diagnose ills and prescribe medi- 
cines. Sometimes the medicines 
are unpleasant and it is difficult 
to persuade the patient to take 
them. As between remedies other- 
wise equally good the doctor may 
consider the palatability of the 
dose. But if he has no painless 
remedy he should say so. He is 
not “utopian” if he frankly advo- 
cates the only remedy even though 
it is politically impossible. He.is 
a quack and humbug if he does 
not. 

Sound steady employment ,is 
not going to be possible in any one 
country after this war in an uh- 
sound world. To have a sound 
world we must have soundly bal- 
anced world accounts and sound 
|money. Siren voices are trying 
| to tell us that the forces of supply 
and demand need no longer gov- 
ern the volume of money. In the 
face of conspicuous failures in 
government control of the supply 
of simple commodities such as 
rubber we are now being invited 
to believe that government agen- 
cies are wise enough to know how 
to govern the much more compli- 
cated supply of money. This pre- 
sumptuous gospel should be re- 
pudiated and the forces of eco- 








*Frencis B. Sayre (The Way Forward, 
The Macmillan Co., N. YY. 1939 pages 160- 
3), in defending the trade agreements pro- 
gram against charges in Congress that’ it 
was stimulating imports in excess of ex- 
ports, says: : 

“The program is not designed to force 
exports beyond imports, for we cannot 
hope to sell unless we are willing to buy. 
Converselv, there is nothing in the pro- 
gram which should cause our imports to 
increase beyond our exports.” s 

“The trade agreements program, as: a 
matter of fact, has. little direct. bearing 
upon the United States balance of tradé.”’ 

In other words the Act was intended 
to make no contribution toward imter- 
national solvency or balance. That it had 
no such effect can be judged from the 
following further quotation: : 

“The excess of our merchandise xports 
over imports has since 1936 sharply in- 
creased, actually reaching more than a 
billion dollars in 1938.” . 

Four years after the passage of the 
Act—June 12, 1934—, in other words,, it 
was putting foreign countries a_ billion 
dollars a vear more in the hole every 
twelve months so far as it could help:or 
hinder. 

Accordinglv. after careful examination, 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
investigating the operation of the Act was 
‘“eonvinced that the trade agreements, 
while tending to stimulate both exports 
and imports, have not affected the actual 
trade balance.”’ ~ ; 
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nomic balance put in 
ventionally familiar gold 
silver bases for money with the 
metals again distributed according 


to ‘world needs. 

Although both sound accounts 
and sound money are probably 
indispensable prescriptions they 
are unpalatable ones. They in- 
volve a refusal to confirm de- 
pendence on borrowing to create 
employment and also the creation 
of such actual unemployment here 
as‘is incident to repatriation of 
foreign gold and silver and to 
servicing of dollar debts. We do 
not need to guarantee that foreign 
governments will be strong enough 
to collect this interest from their 
own citizens but we must permit 
“transfer” in goods sold here, when 
the collections have been made. 


If we refuse this medicine then 
nature will surely increase the 
penalties commonly imposed by 
her for disobedience to natural 
law. World illness also will con- 
tinue and increase if we block 
world balance through tariffs, de- 
preciation, unsound loans, etc., in 
an effort to protect unsound em- 
ployment here. If we are ready 
to. take our medicine then the 
question arises as to the quickest 
and least. painful form. On such 


a question expert opinion is cer-. 


tain to differ but the -folleowing 


program is submitted as having 
certain economic and_ political 
advantages. 


Tariffs—Bilateral tariff reduc- 
ticns such as those used in the 
Hull plan are not Well adapted 
to restore world equilibrium. The 
Hull plan is not predictable, it is 
not a stable basis either for re- 
conversion or for currency stabil- 
ization. Unilateral tariff redue- 
tions, although theoretically of- 
feying a sound program seem im- 
practical politically. 

Hence the best program is .to 
freeze tariffs where they are and 
take them. out of politics. The 
work of restoring world equilib- 
rium would then rest on exchange 


adjustments either under agree- | 
ments such as those proposed at | 


Bretton’ Woods or else simply free- 
ing the exchanges for the neces- 
sary period and letting them find 
proper levels without interference. 
The machinery for such a program 
would be first a binding treaty 
signed by the countries of the 
world to freeze tariffs at existing 
levels for an indefinite period. 
Other forms of trade. barriers 
should be’ ruled out, exchange 
manipulation should be foresworn 
and subsidies as a general prop- 
osition barred. With political 
manuipulation of tariffs ruled out 
industry could plan. 

Exchanges — The foreign ex- 
changes, under this plan, would 
presumably depreciate against the 
dollar just enough and no more 
than enough to enable foreign 
countries to buy back their needs 
of gold and silver, to service their 
dollar debt, and to pay for their 
current imports. We deny them 
these privileges only at our peril. 
Having permitted the exchanges 
thus to stabilize themselves, we 
should retie them to gold and sil- 
ver at conventional fixed prices. 

Employment — The amount of 
employment sacrificed under this 
plan would be aproximately the 
same as that involved under a 
program of selective reduction of 
tariffs or, in fact, under any plan 
limited in objective to the resto- 
ration of economic balance. Such 
sacrifice could be almost mathe- 
matically. figured and would in- 
clude that incident to curtailing 
our excessive exports, to permit- 
ting foreign countries to pay their 
debts, and to permitting them to 
resupply themselves with mone- 
tary gold and silver. The indus- 
tries hardest hit under the plan 
weuld not necessarily be those 
that we could best afford to lose 
but would be those which havn- 
pened to enjoy the least margin 
of tariff protection at the moment 
and. therefore those most quickly 


charge. | 
That can best be done on the con- | 
and | 


exposed to competition when for- 
eign countries, by exchange de- 
preciation, lowered their prices in 
| international markets vis a vis the 
dollar and thus began to probe for 
outlets for their goods. The ad- 
vantages for the plan, therefore, 
would be all political and would 
arise from the impersonal and to 
some extent blind forces which it, 
in contrast to a plan for selective 
lowering, put in charge of liquid- 
ation. In making the foregoing 
statements the unemployment in- 
cident to progress—being normal 
and usual—has been left out of 


the account. 
Are these sacrifices worth 
while? The answer is that we 


cannot afford not to make them: 
The United States cannot some- 
how constitute itself a small area 
of soundness in a rotten world 
apple. Enlightened selfishness 
demands that we use our vast in- 
ternational power as chief world 
creditor first for the general good 
and not until then for ourselves. 
The rest of the world is weak. It 
cannot accept the heavy burden 





|of correcting world dislocations 
|which our policies have done so 


‘much to create and is helpless 
without our help. 
moral obligation, the strength and 
the control. 

We-can be “penny wise” as to 
domestic employment if we like, 
and, as we did in 1930, again pass 
,a Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act in an- 
, other futile effort to prosper all 
|alone. Or, by accepting our role 
| as world’s bankers and stabilizing 
'tariffs, trade, and_ ultimately, 
| money, we can give industry, for 
i the first time in recorded history, 
an opportunity to plan mass pro- 





duction for world markets. The 
first course spells doubtful net 
gain for ourselves, while the 


second promises a world econom- 
ic future of hitherto undreamed 
,of brilliance. Statesmanship in- 
vites us to make a small sacrifice 
to achieve a great gain and to 
avoid a great loss. Having» the 
| power we can not escape responsi- 
| bility for its use. 








Supplemental Notes 

| Aithough the unemployed 
worker is primarily interested in 
/a numerical measure of unemploy- 
ment, it has been thought in this 
article that, where the purpose 
'was comparative, any reasonable 
|measure would be good enough if 
lonly used consistently, and hence 
a ‘lollar measure, as the most con- 
venient, has been used. 

The general rule has been laid 
down that exports normally 
match imports. This rule, how- 
ever, must be undestood to apply 
only to the extent that the foreign 
seller is paid for his goods. What 
is paid in customs duty, although 
it figures in the cost of the goods 
to the importer, does not remain 
in the hands of the foreign ex- 
porter and constitute purchasing 
power for U. S. exports. 





Whether money paid as duty in- 


/ creases employment here as much 


as if it had been paid to the for- 
eign seller depends on whether we 
think that money paid in reduc- 
tion of taxes leaves that much 
more in the hands of industry 
here for expansion and employ- 
ment. It seems probable that 
money paid as duty has as favor- 
able an effect on employment 
here as if paid to the foreign 
seller in a transaction where the 
goods came in duty free. 


Does domestic competition do 
less injury to employment here 
because the displaced workers are 
free to go and find jobs in the 
place where the competition came 
from whereas they cannot always 
do so when the competition comes 
from abroad? This question has 
small practical interest as our 
workers do not want to emigrate. 


made in favor of domestic as 
against foreign competition and 
which has some force is that inas- 
much as it invariably creates em- 
ployment here before it creates 





unemployment. it is less certain to 
harm our workers than foreign 


We have the} 


Another argument which can be | 





|ecompetition which can create the 
|} unemployment (at least from our 
|point of view) before it creates the 
| corresponding employment. 

| It is worth noting that no new 
|labor displacement and unemploy- 
ment is caused by routine trans- 
jactions, however harmful they 
| may have been when first ini- 
tiated. The import of Cuban 
sugar, for instance, may have 
caused unemployment here the 
| first year of import but there- 
|after, so long as the amounts are 
‘habitual, it causes no new unem- 
| ployment. 

In speaking of “competing 
goods,’ the words have been used 
in their ordinary sense as mean- 
ing goods which displace their di- 
rect equivalent in domestic pro- 
duction. In speaking of “goods,” 
the term has usually been thought 
of as including “‘services’”’ rendered 
in the international market and 
productive of “exchange.” “Non- 


products, do unquestionably offer 
what may be called 
competition resembling that so 
familiar at home when our auto- 
‘mobiles compete for public pur- 


and radios and houses, etc. 
tainly any large increase in pur- 
chases from abroad, even though 
the goods were “noncompeting,” 
would involve some transfer of 
employment out of manufacture 
for home markets into manufac- 
ture for an export market stim- 
ulated by the increased foreign 


created by the shift. 


Furthermore, a numerical meas- 
ure of unemp*.yment can be 
satisfactory o7“y when we know 
the kind of goods. If we export 
cotton and wheat and lard we will 
premumably employ a larger 
number of people here than if we 
export automobiles, and this will 
be true even after all proper 
allowances have been made for 
the,dabor employed in producing 
and servicing the machinery in- 
volved in’ both automobile and 
agricultural production. Con- 
versely, if we import sugar we 
will presumably put more people 
out of work than if we import 
optical goods or soap. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not know in ad- 
vance the kind of goods or 
whether foreigners, for instance, 
will prefer to use their scarce 
dollars to buy our automobiles or 
our cotton. Hence, it seems safer 
to generalize about employment 
from future world trade on a 
monetary than a numerical basis. 

Finally, without underrating the 
importance of employment, the 
economist must not overrate it. 
Employment is an economic means 
rather than an economic end. It 
can be got, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere (“The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle,” Dec. 30, 
1943), by simply scrapping labor- 
saving machinery and going back 
to pioneer methods. Similarly, in 
the field of foreign trade we can 
create employment for ourselves 
by becoming a debtor nation and 
thus exporting quantities of goods 
(as interest) without fear of com- 
petition from corresponding im- 
ports. Britain, after the war, will 
be in just that position. But she is 
not to be envied her large prospec- 
tive employment. Having lowered 
her labor cost to the point where 
she can sell this huge excess of ex- 
ports and thus strip herself of 
goods to pay her debts she will 
have less to live on and not more. 
It is the United States. on the re- 
ceiving end of much ofthese goods, 
whose standard of living should 
be helped. But not if we shut.out 
the goods. That will destroy Brit- 
ish credit and block the progress 
we would otherwise make toward 
a higher standard of living 
through the cheapening of goods. 


Must these clear national and 
vast international interests be 
‘sacrificed to the pressures of 
short-sighted but determined locai 
groups? Can aur voters and our 
leaders be persuaded that great 








‘interests must be put ahead of 





competing” foreign goods, al-. 
though they offer no direct, iden-' 
tifiable, competition with our 


“scattered” | 


chasing power with refrigerators. 
Cer- | 


purchasing power for our exports |_ 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


NUMBER 
157 


COMMON 
DIVIDEND 





Ata meeting of the Board of Directors 
held October 30, 1944, a dividend of 
twenty-five cents per share and a special 
dividend of twenty-five cents per share 
were declared on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable December 15, 
1944, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 21, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 

W. M. O'CONNOR 


October 30, 1944 Secretary 











Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 33 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending November 30, 1944, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable De- 
cember 1, 1944, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 15, 1944. 


Water A, PETERSON, Treasurer 
October 30, 1944, 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 





The Board of Directors of the 
STANDARD OTL COMPANY 
(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared the following dividends 
on the capital stoek, payable on December 12, 
1944, to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness, three o'clock, P.M., November 15, 1944: 

Regular semi-annual cash dividend of 

50¢ per share; and 

Extra cash dividend of 75¢ per share. 
Checks will be mailed. 

A. C. MINTON, Secretary 

November 1, 1944 


ELECTRIC BOAT 
* COMPANY x 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

‘fhe Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of twenty-five cents per 
share and a special dividend of twenty-live 
cents per share on the Capital Stcck of 
the Company, payable December 9, 1944. to 
steckhelders of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 21, 1944. 

Checks will be mailed by Bankers Trust 
Co., 16 Wall St., New York 15, N. Y., 
Transfer Agent. 

H. G. SMITH, Treasurer 
October 19, 1944. 


























THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 


30 Broad Street 
New York, Octeber 31, 
A dividend of Twenty (20) Cents per share 
has been declared on the capital st without 
par value of this Company, payable December 
15, 1944 to shareholders of reccrd at the close 
of business November 24, 1944. 


C. O. BELL, Secretary. 


1944, 

















BUTLER BROTHERS ) 





& 
teas® 
The Board of Directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of thirty- 
seven and one-half cents (3744c) per 
share on Preferred Stock and a dividend 
of fifteen cents (15c) per share on Com- 
mon Stock outstanding of Butler 
Brothers, both payable December 1, 
4 1944 to holders of record at the close of 
business November 2, 1944. Checks will 
be mailed. 
Epwin O. Wack 
October 24, 1944 Secretary 








od 


THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Pla 
New York 20, N. Y. 
November 1, 1944 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation, payable on De- 
cember 15, 1944 to stockholders of 
reeord at the close of business 
November 25, 1944. Checks will be 
mailed. 





Common Stock 
A dividend of $.45 per share has 





been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
December 9, 1944 to stockholders 
of record at the elose of business 
November 20, 1944. Checks will be 
mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 


Treasurer 











* * 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND NO. 79 


The Board of Directors 
of Eaton Manufacturing 
Company has declared a dividend of 
Seventy-five Cents (75c) per share on 
the outstanding common stock of the 
Se peny, Eaients Nov. 25, 1944, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business Nov. 8, 1944. 


H. C, STUESSY, 
Secretary - Treasurer 








October 27, 
1944 














COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIvIDEND No. 184 
CoMMON Divipenpd No. 148 
| A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 35¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable December 
20, 1944, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 

November 21, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, October 25, 1944, 























UNITED GAS CORPORATION 

$7 Preferred Stock Dividend 
At a meeting of the Beard of Directors of 
United Gas Corporaticn held Octeb2r 25, 1944, 
a dividend ef $3.50 per share was declared on 
the $7 Preferred Stock of the Corporation for 
payment Decemb>r 1, 1944, to stockholders of 
= at the close cf business November 8, 


E. H. DIXON, ‘Treasurer. 


























“‘Kick-Back Racket’’ In 
Wall Street Charged 


Investigation of a “kick-back 
racket in Wall Street” involving 
at least seven customers’ brokers 
was announced by Assistant New 
York State Attorney General John 
W. M. Rutenberg. Discovery of 
the secret arrangement was made 
during the examination of the af- 
fairs of William F. Moore, an 
over-the-counter securities dealer 
who had been indicted for em- 
|bezzling clients’ funds and had 
pleaded guilty to attempted grand 
larceny in the first degree, Mr. 
Rutenberg stated. Mr. Moore, he 
said, received a suspended sen- 
tence on his promise to make res- 
titution, but was enjoined from 
doing further business in secur- 
ities in New York State. 


Mr. Moore revealed, Mr. Rut- 
enberg said, that he had had a 
secret arrangement with Alfred 
Henry Nolman, then a customers’ 
‘broker for a New York Stock Ex- 
change house, under which profits 
obtained by charging prices 
“which were out of line with ‘the 
market” were split between them. 
Charges were made by Mr. Rut- 
enberg in seking an injunction to 
restrain Mr. Nolman from en- 
gaging in the securities business. 
The latter consented to the in- 
junction, but denied “any and all 
allegations of fraud or fraudulent 
practices contained in the com- 
piaint.” 

Mr. Rutenberg later said the 
Stoek Exchange was cooperating 
with his investigation. It was 
felt by financial circles however 
that those familiar with the busi- 





little ones? History, for the next! jess could hardly help consider- 


generation. is likely to be pro- 
foundly affected by the answer to 
that question. 







| snge the Moore case as an isolated 
instance. 
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1940 


| OPA Policies Creating 





| ment. (2) Trimmings—In indicat-| 
ing the. exact increase in. trim- 
mings, no specific. data » were 
available, but it is safe to as- 

sume that they were increased | 


ing this-decline- the number 
of .- pessimists. has - increased 
| by leaps nog pene: 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


'Savs 








Unnecessary Scarcities 


(Continued from page 1915) 


however, that the underwear in- 
dustry will not be able to main-| 
tain a rate of output anywhere | 
near the early war peak. Actu-| 
ally, its rate of operations at pres- | 
ent has shrunk to 80 to 85% of! 
its pre-war volume. As a result | 
the earnings trend for the indus- 
try as a whole has already flat- 
tened out, and in the case of many 


individual mills the point has been- 


-yeached where due to the increas- 


t 


ing pressure of rising production 
costs on mill margins, profits on 
many essential civilian volume 
products of the industry will be 


entirely wiped out unless the in- 


dustry immediately receives price 
relief. 


The problem for the industry. 


has been considerably aggravated 
because the Office of Price Ad- 


yninistration thus far has refused’ 


to authorize an increase in ceil- 


ing prices for lightweight under- 
wear garments in order to com- 
pensate the industry for the aver- 
‘age 10% inerease in yarn prices 
caused by the Bankhead Amend- 
ment to the Stabilization Exten- 
sion Act of June 30, 1944. Thus 
| far only manufacturers of heavy- 
weight underwear have been au- 
thorized by OPA to add the in- 
crease -in.-yarn. prices. under -the 


selling prices. 

In addition, “the cost compari- 
sons are based on costs today and 
on the ceiling price at the time 
price ceilings were established for 
each garment. (1) Yarns were in- 


| creased by the difference between 


the cost per pound of the particu- 
lar count of yarn used at the time 
of the freeze and the price today; 








this was multiplied by the num- 
ber of pounds used for the gar- 





Bankhead Amendment. -to.. their |’ 


Some Vanished Liberties 


(Continued from page 1915) 
ganda consisting of the claim that NASD members had better 
regard it as the lesser of two evils, for if they failed to do so 
then sure as shooting they would be harnessed with a full 
disclosure rule. 

It has been said that when a man asks questions he 
shows evidence of being a person of education. In connec- 
tion with the subject under discussion we have an avid thirst 
for knowledge. 

What is meant by the assertion that the NASD will soon 
put into effect a new system of providing quotations? Will 
it do-this by way of a rule, or through the medium of a weasel 
interpretation? Does the Board of Governors have the cour- 
age to remove all inside secrecy and submit the matter to 
open discussion among its members for their approval or re- 
jection, or will the Board adopt the iniquitous road it trav- 
elled in connection with the “5% spread’’? Since these quo- 
tations are limited to over-the-counter securities, will voting, 
Gf allowed,‘'be limited to over-the-counter dealers and 
brokers, or will all members irrespective of whether they are 
active in these securities, ballot? 

. While we are in a questioning mood, what part is the 
SEC playing in all this? Are its Commissioners and other 
representatives joining hands with the NASD in this project? 
Will the facts, dare the facts, come out into the open, or when 


and-if such a challenge is ever hurled at both these bodies: 


during litigation, as there was in connection with the 5% 
spread, and it will be claimed that the SEC sat in with the 
WASD and gave its blessing to the proposed system of quo- 
tation control, will the SEC maintain an indiscreet silence? 


Is it true, as we have been told, that for almost two years. 


there has been in the possession of the SEC a volume of data. 
on the matter of quotations, which data, as recently. as: 


Aug. 16, 1944, the Commission refused to exhibit on demand, 
claiming: that it cannot be made available to the publie?’ . > 


Why all this secrecy? We doubt that it can beget confi- 


dence of any kind either, public or private. 


: OPEN UP THE RECORD FULLY, FAIRLY AND 
COURAGEOUSLY, AND STOP THIS ‘SECRET SNIP- 
ING AT CUSTOMS AND USAGES WHICH WERE 
FIXED AND ADEQUATELY SERVICEABLE LONG 
‘BEFORE MANY OF THE SNIPERS WERE BORN. 


Through these columns we have voiced, and shall con- 
tinue to voice, our opposition to artificially controlled quota- 
tions no matter who is at the controls. We are for free, open 
and liquid markets. Never before in our history were these 
as essential as they are today when the success of our recon- 
struction period is so dependent upon them. 

Much deserved criticism has been levelled at adminis- 
trative bodies because of their combined activities as investi- 
gators, prosecutors, juries and judges. We have from time 
to time shown how these centered functions militate against 
a fair trial, and how the preservation of our freedom and the 
American way cry for decentralization. 

The SEC and the NASD by placing the artificial manip- 
ulation of over-the-counter quotations in their portfolio will 
be striking a death blow to freedom of trade and true mar- 
kets and at the same time changing trade custom and usage. 


Such UNDESIRABLE changes m ay be legally ac- 
-complished by proper legislation. “Whittling by the Se- 
-curities and Exchange Commission | and the National 
‘Association of Securities Dealers. is net the way. | 





by at ieast 10% in the time 


between the ceiling order and| 


today. (3) Direct Labor was in- 
creased by taking the percen- 
tage increase in average hourly 
earnings as furnished by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics from Oc- 
tober, 1941, up to and including 
June, 1944. (The original price 
freeze was based on the October, 
1941, cost level.) The percentage 
thus obtained was applied to the 
labor cost.of the garment. (4) 
All” Other Expenses were in- 
creased by 10%, as it is believed 
that such items as Factory Over- 
head, Indirect Labor, Administra- 
tive Expense, Selling Expense, 
etc., have increased to at least 
that extent (10%). 

“The prices in carded yarn— 
which is- now used almost ex- 
clusively. since combed yarn is 
practically unobtainable for civil- 
ian underwear—have inereased 
approximately 20% in the most 
widely used counts since the un- 

erwear price freeze in October, 

1941. Carded yarn prices now 
show.a total increase of 25% since 
July, 1941. 
, “Average hourly earnings in the 
knit underwear industry have in- 
creased by 38%. (From 46.7 cents 
in October, 1941, to 64.5 cents in 
June, 1944.) Practically none of 
the average hourly earning in- 
crease was due to overtime opera- 
tions, because the hours worked 
per week have remained 40 or 
less, with the exception of a few 
months in 1943 when the average 
went to a high of 41.8 hours. 

“A larger labor turnover in the 
underwear industry has further 
increased labor costs. For train- 
ing an average sewing machine 
operator alone it costs the indus- 
try approximately $200.’* 

The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration thus far has refused to 
adopt a realistic policy in dealing 
with threats to the over-all earn- 
ings position of an industry or an 
individual company. Under pres- 
ent adjustment provisions a com- 
pany applying for price relief is 
usually requested to show that its 
over-all operations are at a loss 
or that such a loss is threatened 
within 90 days. 

Thus OPA at least recognizes 
that it would be economically un- 
sound to delay price revisions un- 
til losses have actually occurred. 
However, the provision that a 
company may project the influ- 
ence of new price factors only 90 
days ahead is far too rigid, par- 
ticularly if this provision were 
to be retained as one of the price 
adjustment criteria during the re- 
conversion period. 

Since it is generally recognized 
that the maintenance of maximum 
Fivvian output is of particular 
mportance during the early re- 
conversion phases, it is now rap- 
idly becoming one of OPA’s major 
responsibilities to prevent the de- 
pletion of working capital through 
unsound pricing methods. Only 
a pricing policy which will not 
force an industry or a company 
to forego al) profits by fixing its 
ceilings at a level which merely 
permits the recovery of its pro- 
duction costs will safeguard a 
smooth reconversion start. At 
least during the initial reconver- 
sion phase it is of paramount im- 
portance to enable even high-cost 
producers to stay in business and 
to contribute in satisfying pent- 
up consumer demand. 


Here again the underwear in- 
dustry offers an interesting case 
study. Mill margins in this in- 
dustry have been traditionally 
low due to heavy competition, 
particularly in medium- and low- 
price lines which constitute the 
bulk of the underwear produc- 
tion. The continued rise in pro- 
duction costs since the original 
freezing of underwear prices in 


_| the General Maximum Price Reg- 


a 





*Quoted from a. memorandum; 


‘released by the Underwear Insti- 


tute’ oe: BE, sbeee 
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(Continued from page 1918) 
will remember that the famil-| 


iar averages were at about | 


149 and according to all the | 
gossip, were going through | 


the old highs of about 150. At 


that time this column said 


der and advised accordingly. | 
Since then the market has de- 
clined ~about four or five 
points to about 145 or so. Dur= 





ulation (later replaced for . fall 
and winter underwear by MPR 
221 with a further price rollback 
beyond the GMPR. March level) 
will force more and more mills 
out of the production of medium- 
and low-priced garments unless 
prices~in these volume merchan- 
dise lines are set at a point which 
safeguards normal manufacturing 
margins. This trend is being ae- 
centuated: by. the: limits imposed 
on the total volume of the indus- 
try by manpower -difficulties and 
yarn shortages. Since it must be 
one of the. primary -reconversion. 
policy aims to maintain : produc- 
tion volume and employment. in 
each individual industry at the 
highest possible level, it can 
readily be seen that in the case 
of the underwear industry a pric- 
ing policy must be adopted by 
OPA which will immediately stop 
the trend toward elimination of 
medium- and low-priced volume | 
production items. 

The underwear industry itself) 
is fully cognizant of the dangers 


confronting its immediate future | 
and its smooth reconversion start. | 


It has petitioned OPA repeatedly 
in order to obtain an upward re- 
vision in price ceilings. OPA and | 
the Office of Economic Stabili- | 
zation themselves have repeatedly | 
recognized that moderate price in- | 
creases- in cost of living items | 
would not be contrary to the 
hold-the-line order.if they would 
serve to prevent the disappear- 
ance of low-priced merchandise 
from merchants’ shelves. This is 
exactly true in the case of the 
underwear industry. 

The underwear industry there- 
fore has framed a three point 
program which in its opinion is 
necessary to prevent a further 
serious aggravation in the civilian 
underwear shortage and in order 
to safeguard military underwear 
requirements until the end of the 
war. This program aims at: 


(1). An immediate adjustment 
in lightweight underwear ceil- 
ing prices in order to offset the 
-yarn cost inereases caused. by 


the Bankhead Amendment te! 


the Stabilization Extension Aet, 


(2) A’ simplification in price | 


adjustment procedure govern- 
ing all types of knit underwear, 
including military procurement, 
and 

(3) A complete overhauling 
of its price ceiling structure 
through revision of its basic 
price regulation with the spe- 
cific aim of eliminating inequi- 
ties. inherent in any general 
price freeze in highly seasonal 
industries. 


Progress of this program will 
determine when the underwear 
shortage will be alleviated and in 
what condition the underwear in- 
dustry willbe able to tackle its 
reconversion problems. 
I 

Available On Request 

Schenley Distillers Corporatior, 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first articles 
in the series they have been run- 





_—— 





-ning in the “Financial Chronicle.” 


Copies of this booklet may be had 
upon request by writing to Mark 
‘Merit, in care of Scheniey LDistill- 
‘ers Corporation. 350 Fifth Ave. 


‘New York 1, N: Y..- 


But now ; ‘that iieodl every- 
| body sees nothing but lower 
prices immediately ahead the 
situation has changed again. 


ste 
ae s 


Two weeks ago this column 


, . 'wrote that support would be 
that lower prices were in Of! nen whet- thea Vera ges 


|reached about 145-146. That 


‘4 about where they are today. 

he question. .now..remains: as 

to when the anticipated re- 

versal will be turned into. act- 

ual fact. A guess in the dark 

would be right after election. 
. x * 1 ; 

But -if the elections have 
been discounted by the mar- 
ket, the post-war world has 
not. It is there that the crux 
of the situation can be found. 
The~ deals and dickers.-be-— 
tween, interests in . various 
countries: who are.anxious to 
recapture and increase their 
spheres of-influence will have 
a major bearing on prices of 
the future. 

aS *K 

For that reason I suggest 
holding positions but until 
market action itself gives the 
/necessary indications, no ad- 
| ditional buying should be fol- 
| lowed. 


te 
bad 





te 


You now hia the follow- 
ing: Allied Mills, bought at 28. 
| Half was sold at 3242. Stop 
‘remainder at 28. Bendix, 
bought at 38. Half sold at 
4512. Stop rest at 38. Crown 
Zellerbach bought at 18. Hold 
full lot-with stop at 17. Lock- 
heed bought at 17. Stop at 18. 
U. S. Steel bought at 5812, 
Stop. at 54. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The. views expressed in this 
article do ‘not necessarily at. any 
time coincide with. those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author. only. |. 
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Dewey Offers Program. 


For Peacetime 


(Continued from page 1915) 


Your next President will never | 
use his offiee to claim personal or | 
political profit from the achieve- | 
ments of the American people or 
from the sacrifices of their sons | 
and’ daughters. 


Your next President will never | 
make. you a promise that he does. 
not intend with all ‘his heart and | 
soul ‘to: keep. we 

And let me add that except for | 
the. pledges I have made publicly | 
to the. American. people, your | 
next’ President will take office | 
next Jan. 20 without a promise, | 
express or implied, to a living | 
soul. 

There is. no One. Thousand | 
Club in my party. I have not) 
offered. the Government of the’ 
United States for sale at one 
thousand dollars to amy man and | 
fF never will to any one at any| 
price. Your next Administration | 
will take office honestly, without | 
secret promises of ‘special privi- | 
lege to any class, group or sec-| 
tion. We shall represent all the | 
American people equally — we| 
shall restore honesty and good | 
faith to the Government of the) 
United States on Jan. 20, 1945. | 

Now put your minds ahead) 
with me, if you will, into those | 
peace-time years which by the 
courage of our fighting men and | 
with the help of Almighty God) 
are being brought closer every | 
day. 

Eleven million men and women | 
will be coming home from this | 
war eager for more education, for | 
jobs, for a chance to start a busi- | 
ness, and to get ahead. Twenty. 
million war workers will want 


the future of small business. This 
is the field in which a large part 
of our white-collar workers earn 
their living. This is the field of 
the forgotten men and women 
under the New Deal. 

Now, American business men 


know that the New Deal way of | 


being mindful of their .problems 
has been slowly. to drown them 
with a rising flood-of rules and 
regulations, questionnaires, _re- 
ports and directives. 


It’s been bad enough for large 
business, but the big corporation 
at least -has its lawyers, its ac- 
countants, clerks and _— statis- 
ticians, when it comes to small- 
business men, this New. Deal 
burden of Government paper 
work has too often meant the 
difference between success 
failure. Take the case of Cap- 
tain J. F. Shields, of Seattle, who 
isin the salt codfish -business. 
For 33 years his boats have gone 
out—until last year, when the 
War Labor Board failed even to 
pass on his wage contracts. So 
last year he couldn’t go fishing 
at all. 

He reports that this year he 
finally got clearance, after going 
through 24 different Government 
agencies in order to carry on his 
small business. In addition to the 
Navy Department, Commerce De- 


partment, Treasury Department, | 


Immigration Service, and the 
Maritime Commission, a partial 
list of the agencies he had to deal 


with includes WLB, WMC, OPA, | 


WSA, FCC, USES, WPB, ODT, 
SS, WFA and others. 


Here is another sample of 


OF ; 


| 


showing that. failure have been 
correctly quoted by me from the 
| beginning to the end. of this cam- 
paign. My opponent has insinu- 


ated that they were not correct, | 
but he has never dared. point to, 


/one he disagreed with. Instead, 
| he says with a sneer that when he 


| was Governor of New York he) 


| quoted figures correctly. 
not recollect. his quoting figures 
at all when he was Governor of 
New York, and very rarely since 
then—for one very good reason. 
In every Administration Mr. 
Roosevelt has headed he ended 
up in the red. No*country ‘can 
long survive under any leader 
who only piles up a higher debt 
each year, not just in war, but in 
peace. 

Let us, as a nation, re-learn one 
simple thing. Our peace-time 
economic system is like a high- 
powered motor. Every part of it 
must work,.or the engine will run 
badly. If one spark plug goes 
bad, the engine loses power. If 
the distributor is out-of order or 
the fuel line gets stopped up or 
the carburetor goes bad, the 
whole tremendous power of the 
machine fails. 

Thats what the New Deal 
doesn’t know ‘and never could 
learn. It had to tinker first with 
one thing and then with another. 
It has changed the tax laws 15 
times in 12 years 'so no man could 
plan ahead. It fought first one 
part of our job-making machin- 
ery. then another. It was never 
willing in all its years to let all 
the parts of this machine function 
smoothly. 





opponent, after 12 years as Presi- 
dent, felt compelled to announce, 
| as news, last Saturday night, that 
_ he believes in the enterprise sys- 
tem; yet, in all his campaign 


peace-time jobs and opportunity. what our small-business men have | speeches my opponent has not in- 
Last Saturday night my oppo- | had to contend with. The world dicated how he will achieve in 


nent once again promised jobs| 
for every American when peace 
times come. But his own peace- 
time record is that at the end of 
eight years the New Deal had 
spent $58,000,000,000; it enjoyed | 
more - power than all previous | 
governments; and in March of) 
1940 there were still 10,000,000. 
Americans unemploved. On the. 
record, his promise of jobs is) 
worthless. It will still be worth- | 
less, even though it is repeated | 
again and again and again. 

Having discovered from my | 
Philadelphia speech, delivered | 
two months ago, the need for a) 
million new homes a year, my Op- | 
ponent now promises that. The 
fact is that for years we should | 
have’ been building a million| 
homes a year just to get back 
up to the standards of 1930. But) 
under Mr. Roosevelt we got an) 
average of only 380.000 homes a| 
ear. 
' On the record, then, _ that 
promise, too, is no good, even) 
though it is repeated again and | 
again and again and again. 
. My opponent now promises to) 
free the American working man) 
from the strangling bureaucracy 
he himself has created. When a 
man promises, in trying to win 
an election, that he will reverse 
the course of everything he has 
dore for 12 years—then that 
promise. too. on the record, is no 
_ good, even though it is repeated 
ag?in and again and again. 
' My opponent promises. the 
farmers good prices after the war. 
But the farmer knows that in all 
the n@ace-time years of the New 
Deal be never got decent prices. 
Under Mr. Roosevelt it took a war 
to get prices, just as it took a war 
to get iebs. On the record that 


promice. too, on the record. is no }- 


prenared text said “bogus’’]. even 
therch it is repeated again and 
ag?in and again. 
: My annorent pramices to be 
reinsAfnl of the prehlems af small 
besinescs The emall-hisinese. men 
of Awosricra wil} know hbew much 
foithe they can mt in that, and I 
should ‘like “to ‘talk briefly about 








trembles in the greatest war of 
the ages and bureaucracy puts 
out the following ruling: 


post-war years what he so trag- 
| kcally failed to achieve in peace- 
| time years... Let me summarize 


I do} 


And let me add that the figures | der this Administration in peace- 


time has ever reached was $76,- 
000,000,000, compared with $89,- | 
000,000,000 in the 1920's. The 
only way in the world we can 
work it out is to double that New 
Deal best in the peace times to 
come, under a decent tax struc- 
ture, with a system which is told 
by its Government to go ahead 
and go to work and produce. 

Proposal No. 3—-Make our so- 
cial security system available to 
every American and not to a se- 
lected part of our people. For’ 
nine long years, the New Deal, 
has kept twenty million Ameri-; 
cans out of our old-age pension 
system. The right to an old-age 
benefit has become a §funda- 
mental-of our society. We can 
and we must extend the system 
of old-age benefits and social se- 
curity to all our ‘people and build’ 
a society strong enough to sup- 
port it. 

Proposal No. 4 — Establish a 
definite and secure floor under 
farm prices, one we'll know about 
now and next month and next 
year, so a man can plan ahead 
again. Do it by the means out- 
lined in my speech last Saturday, 
together with the other elements 
of that program and then free 
the American farmer from dic- 
tation from Washington. 


Proposal No. 5 — Restore free 
collective bargaining in America. 
Sprawling government agencies 
have now established an iron 
rule over the wages, hours and 
chance to get a job, of every 
American worker. We shall es- 


' 
| 





It is a shocking thing that my | 


jtablish the Fair Employment 
| Practices Committee as a per- 
manent agency with full legal 
‘authority. We will then merge 
ithe balance of these agencies in 


they publicly pledged themselves 
to a program for lasting peace. 
We must not have—we can noi 
have—four years more of stale-- 
mate and hostility between the 
President and the Congress. 

We must restore to the White 
House a willingness to work out 
problems with*the Congress as 
equals, in the American fashion, 
over the conference table. We 
must bring an end to government 
by abuse and smear. 

Lastly, I propose that, with an 
end to name calling, and with un- 
selfish devotion, we unite as a 
people behind the cause of a just 


fand-a -lasting peace- through ‘an 


international ‘organization, ‘witts 
the strength to prevent future 
wars. 

By these specific means and 
with a government made up of 
the ablest men and.women = in 
this country, we can _ restore 
honesty to our government and 
we can once again unite to secure 
the future which is our birthright, 

Let us again make “getting 
ahead” a vital part of our Amer-+ 
ican speech and thought. For 
years the New Dealers have 
sneered at the old American idea 
of “getting ahead.” Let us make 
sure that our children can again 
believe that there is room for 
every one to get ahead. Let us 
nail that principle to our mast- 
head as we set out on a sure 
course for the future. 

Let us determine that the end 
of this war will bring our young 
men and women home to the kind 
of America they have earned. 
With high purpose, with integrity 
and relying upon the guidance of 
the God of all of us, we can save 
freedom in America and go for- 
ward once again: 








a strong and competent Depart- 
ment of Labor under the leader- 
ship of a man from the ranks of 
labor. 


Proposal No. 6—Survey forth- 
with the millions of reports re- 
quired of big and little business 
levery year by government and 


| immediately abolish the greater 





“Mashed potatoes offered a la |in brief, some essential parts of | part of them. We have done it in 


carte for week-day lunches would 
be in the same class of food items 
as potatoes ausgratin offered a la 
carte for week-day lunches, but 
would be in a different class than 
mashed potatoes offered a la carte 
for week-day dinners or Sunday 
suppers.” 

ell, that’s the New Deal way 


'of being mindful of the problems 


of small’ business. It’s the same 
from restaurants to beauty par- 
lors, from electrical shops to the 
insurance business. And that’s 
why it’s time for a change—be- 
fore it’s too late. 

Yes, the New Deal pretends at 
election time to be the friends of 
small business. But how has 
small business actually fared un- 
der the New Deal? 

The record shows that in 1942 
and 1943, the most prosperous 
years we have had under the New 
Deal—because of the war—there 


| was a net decline of 500,000 in the |! 


number of American small busi- 
ness concerns, a net figure of half 
a million small businesses closed 
their doors. 

. And yet my opponent has the 
temerity to go on the radio and 
say: “This Administration has 
been. mindful from its earliest 
days. and will continue to be 
mindful, of the problems of small 
business.” ... 

In the light of the record, that 
promise, too, is worthless, and it 
will remain so, even though it is 


reveated again and again and 
again. My ovponent has read our | 
/ereate the millions of jobs we 


vlatform and is now saving “me. 
too.” Even the New Deal knows 
it’s time for a change. 

No, we cannot liveyon promises, 
We must have performance this 
time—beéfore it’s too late. As we 
keep our mirds on these pveare- 
time yeers ahead, let us remember 
ore thing: my onnonent has 
offered no nroacram for the neare- 
time vears ahead eycent tha came 
ene whirh foiled far pict -ctpat cht 


years of peace from 1933 to 1940. 





| the program of action I have pro- 
| posed in these last two menths 
|for the peace-time years ahead. 
| Virtually every element of our 
‘program is something the New 
|Deal has fought against or 
| neglected, and cannot now, for 
| election purposes, claim to favor. 
| Here is the program of my 
| party for these peace-time years 
| ahead: 

Proposal No. 1—Direct all Gov- 
|ernment policies toward the goal 
|of full employment through ful! 
| production at a high level of 
| wages for the worker and with 
/an incentive for the business man 
to succeed. Your next Adminis- 
tration will work out the prob- 
'lems affecting labor, agriculture 
and business in full consultation 
with all three and without dis- 
crimination against any class or 
section of our country or any race, 
color or creed. 
| Proposal No. 2—Adopt an en- 
|tirely new tax structure which 
| will do these things: 

1. Change the personal exemp- 
tion so that a man who makes as 
little as $11 a week no longer has 
an income tax taken out of his 
standard of living. 

2. Reduce personal income tax 
rates so that the tax law. after 
credit for dependents, will ne 
‘longer take at least 23 cents ont 
|of every taxable dollar in the pay 
envelone. 

3. Change and lower the income 
tax on business so that it can he 
encouraged to exvand and helm 





need. 

4. Overhaul the entire tax 
structure so that it is si~nrle. re 
that every one can underctand #+ 
and then stick to it over > rerin? 
of years. Only if we stick ty i+ 
can. we go ahead ard brild avd 
ereate jobs. . That’s the or! wow 
‘in the world we can ever ect o> 
vatinnal income pn to where *4'< 
got to go after this war, ‘The 





New York and we can do it in 
the nation. 

Proposal No. 7—Bring a com- 
petent staff into the Depart- 
ment of Justice so that we 
can bring an end to business 
;monopoly in this country in- 
stead of just talking about it. 

Proposal No. 8 — Establish an 
entirely new basis between the 
President and the Congress so 
that once again each shall have 
the respect of the other and 
each will be willing to work with 
the other in the traditional 
American fashion. 

My opponent has continually 
criticized and attempted to purge 
the members of the Houses of 
Congress elected by the people. 
He has so abused and insulted 
the Congress that his own Senate 
\leader rebelled just this year and 
:denounced the, words of a veto 
| message by my opponent as “more 
clever than honest” and as “a 
| calculated and deliberate assault 
‘on the legislative integrity of 
every member of Congress.” That 
declaration was cheered to the 
rafters by the Senators and the 
members of the House swarmed 
into the Senate to congratulate 
the Speaker. 

That is what three terms of un- 
limited power does to a man. That 
is why four terms, or sixteen 
vears, is the most dangerous 
threat to our freedom ever pro- 
nosed. That is one reason why I 
believe that two terms must be 
established as the limit by con- 
etitutional amendment. 

We have seen that a New Deal 
Congress no longer trusts or ac- 
-ents leadership from mv. ov- 
nonent. It is generally agreed 
that the House and probably the 
“-nate will be Rennblican revt 
vear. So, already Mr. Roosevelt 
has undertaken to insult the new 
J-odershiv. In his speech of last 








f-iday night hé accused the men 
sith on will he the pew laadarg nf 
mMaring political advartase aheve 


highest our national inco~e wn- devotion to country, just because 


‘Langley Heads Group | 
Offering Bonds of 
Potomac Edison Go. 


Offering of $16,981,000 first 
mortgage and collateral trust 
bonds, 3% series due 1974, of The 
Potomac Edison Co. is being made 
today by an underwriting group 
headed by W. C. Langley & Co. 
The bonds are priced to the public 
at 10212% and accrued interest. . 


Net proceeds to be received by 
the company from the sale’ of 
these bonds, together with’ other 
corporate funds, will be applied 
to the redemption on or about 
Dec. 11, 1944, of $11,981,000 prin- 
cipal amount of first mtge. gold 
bonds, series E, 5%, at 105%, anc 
$5,000,000 principal. amount « of 
first mortgage gold bonds, series 
F, 442%, at 107142%, plus accrued 
interest in each case to redemp- 
tion date. 


Upon completion of the present 
financing the outstanding capi- 
talization of ‘the company will 
consist of $16,981,000 first mort- 
gage and collateral trust bonds, 
3% series due 1974; 29,1821. 
shares of 7% preferred stock (par 
value $100 per share, cumu- 
lative); 34,602 shares of 6% pre- 
ferred stock (par value $100 per 
share, cumulative), and 120,000 
shares of common stock (no par 
value). All of the common stock 
is owned beneficially by The West 
Penn Electric Co. 

The company has set up an im- 
provement and sinking fund for 
the 1974 bonds. In addition, it 
will deposit in cash or princiva? 
amount of bonds, as a mairte-- 
nance fund, on or before April 30 
in each year beginning with 1946, 
so long as any of the bones of the 
1974 series are outstanding, am 
amount equal to 15% on the con- 
solidated overating reverues. of 
the company and pledved sub- 
sidiaries. for the preceding -calen— 
dar year. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations | 


OFFERINGS 


AETNA BALL & ROLLER BEARING CO. 
(formerly Aetna Ball Bearing Manufac- 
turing Co.) has filed a registration state- 
ment for 30,375 shares of 5‘e cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, par $20. The 
preferred stock was offered to holders of 
common stock of record Oct. 14, for sub- 
scription at $20 per share on basis of one 
share of preferred for each four shares of 
common. Subscription rights expired Oct. 
30, 1944. Underwriters purchased preferred 
stock not subscribed for by the stockhold- 
ers. Proceds will be added to working 
capital. The underwriters are Bacon, 
Whipple & Co., and Rawson Lizars & Co., 


Chicago, and Carlton M. Higbie Corp., 
Detroit. Filed Sept. 30, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicile,”’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


Offered — Unsubscribed shares (22,825) 
offered Nov. 1, 1944 by above named un- 
derwriters at $20 per share. 


CALIFORNIA OREGON POWER CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $13,500, - 
000 first mortgage bonds series due Nov. 
1, 1974. Company will apply net proceeds 
towards the redemption of $13,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds, 4% series due 1966, at 
19512 plus interest. Filed Sept. 28, 1944. 
Details in “Chronicle,”’ Oct. 5, 1944. 

Bonds awarded Oct. 31 to Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., on bid of 101.70 with an in- 
terest rate of 3%‘. 

Offered Nov. 2, 1944, by Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. and others at 102.86 and accrued 
interest. 


CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for 37.856 shares of 4.15’. dividend series 
preferred stock, ($100 par). Company is 
offering to holders of its 37,856 shares of 
$6 dividend series preferred the opportunity 
to exchange their stock on a share for 
share basis for the new 4.15% dividend 
preferred stock, with a cash vavment of 
$5 per share on the $6 preferred. The 
cash payment is equai to the u.s.csuiCe we- 
tween the initial public offering price of 
$102.50 of the 444‘ preferrea stock and 
the redemption price of $107.50 per share 
of the $6 preferred. All shares of $6 
preferred stock not surrendered in ex- 
change will be called for redemption at 
$107.50 per share plus accrued dividends. 
Any shares of 4.15%) preferred which stock- 
holders do not take under the exchange 
offer are to be sold to underwriters. Filed 
. 7 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’’ 
Sept. 14, 1944. 

Issue awarded Oct. 16 to Blyth & Co., 
Inc. and associates at 102.5 for any of the 
preferred not issued in exchange. They 
specified a 4.15%2 dividend rate and com- 
pensation of $1.65 a share for the group’s 
service in effecting the exchange. 

Offered—Unexchanged shares (19.580) 
offered Nov. 2 by Blyth & Co., Inc., at 
102.50 per share. 


KOPPERS CO. filed a registration state- 
ment for $23,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
3% series due Oct. 1, 1964, and $11,400,- 
000 serial notes, issue of 1944. Following 
the issuance and sale of the bonds and 
notes, Koppers Co. and its parent, Koppers 
United -Co., may be merged into Koppers 
Co., Inc., a new corporation formed for 
carrying out the merger, providing stock- 
holders’ approval is obtained. Proceeds 
ted finanrins wi}! rot 


& Co., Lazard Freres 


Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
Singer, Deane & Schribner, Stifel, Nicolaus 
Bros. & Boyce, Stone & 
et, Ine., Union Securities 
Corp., White, Weld & Co., and Whiting, 
Weeks & Stubbs. Filed Oct. 9, 1944. De- 
tails in “Chronicle,”” Oct. 12, 1944. 
Offered Oct. 30, 1944, the bonds at 102 
and interest and the serial notes at 100. 


KOPPERS CO., INC., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 150,000 shares of 
4%4% cumulative preferred stock and 200,- 
000 shares of common. Proceeds will be 


of the Koppers Co. after the merger and 
to pay off bank notes aggregating $4,786,- 
624 of Koppers United Co. Filed Oct. 9, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 
Offered Oct. 30 by an underwriting 
headed by Mellon Securities Corp. 
stock at 103 per share and 

the common stock at $25.50 per share. 


i 


METROPOLITAN EDISON CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $24,500,000 
first bonds series due 1974 and 
125,000 shares cumulative preferred stock 
The interest rate on the bonds 


bid of 100.31 


ry 





























Securi- filed a 


for 2%%s stock awarded Oct. 30 to Smith, 
Barney & Co., Goldman, Sachs & Co. and 
associates on bid of 101.386 with a 3.90%. 
dividend. 


Offered Nov: 1, 1944, the 2%%% bonds | 
at 101%% and interest and the 3.90’. series | 
preferred stock at 1025, per share plus 
dividend. 


MONMOUTH PARK JOCKEY CLUB has 
filed a registration statement for $1,600,- 
000 10-year 6‘+ cumulative income deben- 
tures and 230,000 shares of common stock, 
one cent par value, to be represented by 
voting trust certificates. Upen completion 
of the financing the underwriter, Bond & 
Goodwin, Inc., will be entitled to purchase 
25,000 shares of common stock represented 
by voting trust certificates, 2t one cent 
per share. Proceeds will be use for con- 
struction. Filed Sept. 23, 1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,” Sept. 28, 1944. 

Offered Oct. 31, 1944 in units of $1,000 
debentures and 100 (v.t.c.) share of stock 
at $1,001 per unit on a when, as and if 
issued basis and subject to the approval 
ef subscribers by the New Jersey Racing 
Commision. 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for $16,981,000 first 
mortgage and collateral trust bonds, series 
due 1974. Proceeds from sale, with addi- 
tional funds of company, will be used 
for the redemption of $11,981,000 first 
mortgage gold bonds, series E, 5‘, at 105, 
and $5,000,000 first mortgage gold bonds, 
series F, 442%, at 107%, in each case 
plus accrued interest. Filed Sept. 22, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Sept. 28, 1944. 

Awarded Oct. 31 on bid of 101.402 with 
an interest rate of 3‘e to W. C. Langley 
& Co. and associates. 

Offered Nov. 2, 1944, by W. C. Langley 
& Co. and associates at 102% and ac- 
crued interest. 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION (name 
changed from Oliver Farm Equipment Co.) 
has filed a registration statement for 
82.000 shares of 4'2‘~ cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock ($100 par). MHold- 
ers of common stock of record Oct. 13 
were given the right to subscribe for the 
new stock at par ($100) at rate of one 
new share for each eight common shares 
held. Subscription warrants expired 3 p.m. 


on Oct. 25, 1944. The underwriiers pur- 
chased any shares not subscribed for by 
the stockholders. Company will apply 


$1,505,625 of the net proceeds to the pay- 
ment at 100%¢ of all promissory notes pay- | 
able to banks in the aggregate amount of 
$1,500.000. Company expects that $4,500,- 
000 of the proceeds will be used in the 
improvement and modernization of its 
plants, and the balance will be added to 
working capital. Filed Sept. 23, 1944. 
Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ Sept. 28, 1944. 

Unsubscribed portion (6,296 shares) pur- 
chased by underwriters headed by Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and sold at $106.50 per share, 
without a general public offering. 


RESISTOFLEX CORP. has filed a, regis- 
tration statement for 100,000 shares of 
common stock ($l par). Proceeds for ad- | 
ditional working capital. Filed Sept. 16, 
1944. Details. in “Chronicle,”” Sept. 21, 
1944. 

Offered Nov. 1, 1944 by Herrick, Wad- 
dell & Co., Inc., at $4 per share. 


VAN RAALTE COMPANY, INC., has filed 
a registration statement for 129.281 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Holders of 
common stock of record Oct. 16. 1944 are 
given the right to subscribe to the 129,281 
shares of common stock at $10 per share, 
in the ratio of one additional share for 





each share held. Subscription rights ex- 
ercisable on and after Oct. 17, 1944, ex- 
pire Nov. 14, 1944. If all of the common 
shares offered are subscribed for it is 
estimated company will receive a net 
amount of $1,262,810. The company will 
use $1,110,210 of such proceeds to redeem, 
on March 1, 1945, the 9,654 shares of its 
7% cumulative first preferred stock at 
$115 per share, and the balance of the 
proceeds will be added to working capital. 
In the event that proceeds from sale of 
common stock offered to stockholders are 
insufficient to redeem the preferred stock, 
the company will use its own treasury cash 
to make up any deficiency. Not underwrit- 
ten. Filed Sept. 27, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,” Oct. 5, 1944. 


NEW FILINGS 
List of issues whose registration 


statements were filed less than twenty 
days age, grouped according to dates 
m which registration statements will 
nm normal course become effective, un- 
ee at the discretion of the 


SATURDAY, OCT. 28 


TIDE WATER POWER CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $4,500,000 first 





mortgage bonds 342% series due Nov. 1, 
1974, and 10,000 shares of 5°‘ preferred 
Stock, par $100. Bonds and preferred | 
stock are to be offered for sale at com- | 
petitive bidding. Net proceeds estimated | 
to be approximately $5,605,000, together | 
with such cash from the company’s general j 
funds as may be required, will be used to | 
redeem $6,065,500 first mortgage 5° series 
A bonds due Feb. 1, 1979. Filed Oct. 9, 
1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ Oct. 12, 1944. 


FEDERAL MACHINE & WELDER CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000 15-year 5“¢ sinking fund deben- 
tures due Sept. 1, 1959. Proceeds for 
working capital. Central Republic Co., Inc. 
and Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. are principal 
underwriters. Filed Oct. 9, 1944. Details 
in “‘Chronicie,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 


HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO. has 





registration statement for 60,000 


A stock (par $5) and 120,000 shares of 


class B (par $2) reserved for conversion. 
The 7‘+ cumulative convertible class A 
stock will be offered at $5 per share. 
Proceeds will be used for working capital. 
Nelson Douglass & Co. heads the list of 
| underwriters. Filed Oct. 9, 1944. Details 
in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 19, 1944. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 5 


TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(named to be changed to Trailmobile Co.), 
has filed a registration statement with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, for 
80,0006 shares of common stock, par $5. O/ 
the total 40,000 shares of common are 
being offered pro rata to preferred and 
common stockholders at $7 per share, with 
provision for all stockholders, except the 
Columbia Terminals Co., the largest in- 
dividual stockholder, to subscribe for ad- 
ditional shares which may. remain unsub- 
scribed. Columbia Terminals will purchase 
the remainder of the 40,000 shares which 
are not subscribed for by other stockhold- 
ers. The remaining. 40,000 shares will be 
offered to the public at’ $7 per share. 
Proceeds will be used for additional work- 
ing capitel. Underwriters are Paul H. 
Davis & Co., and Bacon, Whipple & Co., 
both of Chicago, and W. E. Hutton & Co., 
Cincinnati. Filed Oct. 17, 1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,”’ Oct. 26, 1944. 


GENERAL TIME INSTRUMENTS CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 38,380 
shares of 444‘% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Corporatién will offer to 
holders of outstanding 38,380 shares of 
6‘ preferred stock the right to exchange 
such shares on basis of one share of 6% 
preferred for one share of new 4% ‘%% 
preferred, plus $7, together with a cash 
dividend adjustment on the 6‘¢ preferred 
to date fixed for exchange. If all the 
6°> stock is not exchanged the corporation 
will retire as’ of Jan. 1, 1945, or as soon 
thereafter as possible between 4,000 and 
5,000 shares of the unexchanged 6‘, pre- 
ferred with funds it has available. Shares 
of new preferred not issued in exchange 
will be sold to underwriters and proceeds 
with other funds of the company used to 
retire balance of outstanding 6‘. preferred 
stock at the redemption price of $110 per 
share. Underwriters are Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., W. E. Hutton & Co., Lee Higginson 
Corp., Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., 
Glore, Forgan & Co., and Hornblower 
Weeks. Filed Oct. 17, 1944. Details 
“Chronicle,’’ Oct. 24, 1944. 


MONDAY, NOV. 6 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 30,- 
000 shares of common stock {no par 
value). The shares are issued and out- 
standing and are being sold by two stock- 
holders, R. F. Bensinger and B. E. Ben- 
singer, 15,000 shares each. Underwriters 
are Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., each underwriting 7,500 shares for 


in 


each account. Filed Oct. 18, 1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,”"’ Oct. 26, 1944. 

GOODALL WORSTED co. (name 
changed to Goodall-Sanferd, Inc.) has 


filed a registration statement for $2,800,- 
360 3'2% sinking fund debentures and 
246,566 shares of common stock {par $10). 
The securities are issued and outstanding. 
The debentnures and common stock are 
outstanding securities of the company 
which are being sold by stockholders. of 
the company to the underwriters. Under- 
writers are Union Securities Corp., W. C. 
Langley & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., First 
Boston Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
Smith, Barney & Co., Stone & Webster 
and Blodget, Inc., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Paul H. Davis & 
Co., F. S. Moseley & Co. and E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, Inc. Filed Oct. 18, 1944. Details 
in “‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 26, 1944. 


HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $30,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1974. 
Company will offer the bonds for sale 
under the Commission's competitive bid- 
ding rule with the successful bidder nam- 
ing the interest rate. Offering price to the 
public will be filed by amendment. Net 
proceeds will be used to redeem at 105, 
together with accrued interest, the out- 
standing $27,500,000 first mortgage bonds 
342% series due 1966. Any balance of net 
proceeds will be added to working capital. 
Filed Oct. 18, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
Oct. 26, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 8 
PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 
has filed a registration for $3,400,000 first 
mortgage bonds, 342% series, due Nov, 1, 


1964. Net proceeds together with such ad-/} 


ditional funds as may be necessary will be 
applied to the redemption of $3,455,000 
first mortgage bonds, 4%‘: series A, due 
March 1, 1952, at 103 and accrued interest. 


| Hemphill, Noyes & Co. head the group of 
| underwriters, with names of others to be 


filed by amendment. Filed Oct. 20, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 26, 1944. 


GLEANER HARVESTER CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for 177,689 shares 
of common stock, $2.50 par. The stock is 
issued and outstanding and does not rep- 
resent new financing. Of the 300,000 
shares of common outstanding as of Sept. 
11, 1944, Commercial Credit Corp. owned 
177,689 or 59.22%), which shares are being 
sold by Commercial to underwriters. Filed 
x 20, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ Oct. 
6, 1944, 


SHAMROCK OF & GAS CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for 101;593 shares 
of common stock (par $1). The. shares 
are issued and outstanding. Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. is named principal underwrit- 
er. Filed Oct. 20, 1544. Details in 
“Chronicle,” Oct. 26, 1944. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 9 


AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORP: has filed a 
registration statement for: 75,000 shares of 


res of 7% cumulative convertible class 55-cent cumulative cenvertible preferred 


; 


) stock 


|}count of a stockholder. 


(par $1), and 33,600 shares of com- 
mon (par $1). Of the common stock to be 
offgred, 25,000 shares are for account 
the company and 8,600 shares for the ac- 
Proceeds will be 
working cap- 
sold by a 
I. Fried- 


used to increase company’s 
ital. The 8,600 shares being 
stockholder are owned by Carl 


lander who will receive the proceeds... F. 
| Eberstadt & Co., New York, is principal 
underwriter. Filed Oct. 21, 1944. Details 


in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 26, 1944, 

FRANKLIN STORES CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 200,000 shares of 
capital stock of which 114,000 are being 
sold’ by the company and 86,000 shares by 
Frank Rubenstein, President and director. 
Company will use _ proceeds for general 
corporate purposes. Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. heads the group of underwriters, with 
others to be named by amendment. Filed 
Oct. 21,1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 
26, 1944. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 11 


KEYES FIBRE CO. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $1,800,000 first mort- 
gage sinking fund 4% bonds, series A, due 
Oct. 1, 1959. Proceds. will be used to pro- 
vide funds for the redemption of $1,137,500 
first mortgage sinking fund 412% bonds 
and for additions to manufacturing facili- 
ties of the company. Coffin & Burr, Inc., 
is named principal underwriter. Filed Oct. 
23, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ Oct. 26, 
1944. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 12 


COLLINS RADIO CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 20,000 shares of 
$2.75 cumulative preferred stock, $47.50 
par value, with warrants attached to pur- 
chase 20,060 shares of common stock, and 





16C,000 shares of common stock, par $5, 


| of which 140,000 shares are to be publicly 





& ! 


offered and 20,000 are to be reserved for 
issuance upon exercise of warrants. The 
warrants expire Dec. 1, 1949. 
Address—-835 35th Street, 
Rapids, Iowa. 
Business—-Manufacture and sale of radio 
communication equipment. 
Offering—Price to the 
supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—-Proceeds from the sale of th2 
preferred and common stocks will be added 
to the general funds of the company and 
used to augment working capital and in 
connection with transition from wartime 


N. E., Cedar 


public will be 


| to peacetime operation and reestablishment 


| cago, 


and expansion of peacetime business. 
Underwriting—-Lee Higginson Corp., Chi- 
is named principal underwriter. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5524. Form 
S-2. (10-24-44). 


JESSOP STEEL CO. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $1,000,000 first mort- 
gage 5‘c sinking fund bonds due Nov. 1, 
1954. 

Address—-Washington, Pa. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of high- 
grade specialty steels. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic will be supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—-For . general corporate ptr- 
poses. 

Underwriting——-Paul H. Davis & Co., and 
Dempsey & Co., both of Chicago. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5525. Form 
S-1. (10-24-44). 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 50,000 shares of 
80-cent cumulative dividend preferred 
stock, par $5 per share. 

Te = ce lem West 23rd Street, New York 
ty. 

Offering—-As to 25,000 shares being of- 
fered the public the offering price is $10 
per share, and as to 25,000 shares being 
offered New York Merchandise Co., Inc., 
the price is $8.75 per share. In each case 
proceeds to company after underwriting 
discounts will be $8.50 per share before 
expenses. 

Preceeds — Will be used 
corporate purposes. 

Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Chicago. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5526. Form 
S-2. (10-24-44). 


MONDAY, NOV. 13 


HAMILTON FUNDS, INC., has registered 
following securities: Series H-Bi 25,000 
shares, H-B2 25,000, H-B3 25,000, H-C7 
sores, H-C8 25,000 and H-DA 500,000 
shares. 


for general 


A 


Address—-320 Boston Building, Denver, 
Col. 
Business—-Diversified open-end invest- 


ment company. 

Underwriting —- The Hamilton Manage- 
| ment Corp. supervises the operation of the 
corporation and provides investment man- 
agement services. 

Offering—At market. 

et investment. 

egietration Statement No. 2-5527. Form 
8-5. (10-25-44). 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 15 


CURLEE CLOTHING CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 52,290 shares of 
class A common and 22,410 shares of class 
B common. ‘The shares are issued and 
outstanding and do not represent new 
financing by the company. 

Address—1001 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Business — Manufacturer of men’s suits 
and overcoats. 

Offering—Price to the public is to be 
supplied by amendment. 

Procee@s—The proceeds will go to the 
estates of S. H. Curlee and 8S. H. Curlee, 
Jr., which are sélling the shares. 

Underwriting — Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, is named principal under- 
writer. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5528. Form 
§-2. (10-27-44). 


SATURDAY, NOV. 18 


L CORP. has filed a registration 
for 216,000 share~ °* c*vital 





statement 
stock, par $1. 


of | 


, are being sold by the company and 66,000 
| shares by certain stockholders 

Address 3800 West Cortland Street, 
Chicago. 

Business —-Company's pre-war business 
was manufacture and sale of radio and 


| radio phonograph combinations. 


ih. 


Offering—-Offering price to the public 
will be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—The proceeds to the company 
will be used for additional working capital. 
Underwriting—Dempsey & Co., Chicago, 
is named principal underwriter. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5529. 
S-1. (10-30-44). 


Form 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of Issues 


whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whese 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknéwn te us. - 





GERMANTOWN 
has filed a registration: 


; 





Of the total 150,000 shares Germantown 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 10-year 6% subordinated sinking 
fund notes, due 1954. Proceeds will be 
used for the purchase of the real estate 
and the construction. of -a.one million 
bushel elevator, with a three million bushei 
head heuse. To be oaffered mainly to 
people in the Alva, Okla., community who 
are interested in construction of the grain 
elevator. Filed Aug. 8, 1944. , 


BASSETT FURNITURE INDUSTRIES, 
INC., has filed a registration statement for 
12,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
do not represent new financing. Price to 
the public is $26.50 per share. Scott, 
Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., is 


principal underwriter. Filed Oct. 11, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 19, 1944. 
CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORP. 


has filed a registration statement for $48,- 
000,600 general mortgage bonds, 3°: series 


due 1974. The bonds will be offered. for 
sale under the Commission’s competitive 
bidding rule. Net proceeds with other 


funds of the company or other borrowings 
will be applied to the redemption of out- 


standing $45,000,000 general mortgage 
bonds, 374% series due 1962, at 104, and 
$5,000,000 general mortgage bonds, 342% 


series due 1965, at 104'2. Filed Sept. 29, 
1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


COASTAL TERMINALS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 25,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds -will 
be used for the acquisition of land, equip- 
ment and for working capital. Price to 
public $10 per share. Not underwritten. 
Piled Sept. 20, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
Sept. 28, 1944. 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. filed a 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4° cumulative series 2 preferred, par $100. 
To be sold to officers and employees of 
company and Curtiss Candy Co. and its 
subsidiaries. Price $100. per share. Pro- 
ceeds for acquisition of factory and Ware- 
house buildings and additional trucks. 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chroniele,” 
May 25. , 


THE EUGENE FREEMAN CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $300,000 trade 
acceptances. Proceeds will be applied to 
organization expenses, acquisition of motor 
trucks, real estate, buildings, machinery, 
etc. Filed Sept. 13, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,"’ Sept. 21, 1944. ; 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
nas filed a registration statement for ;48,- 
981 shares of capital steck {par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May. 31, 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital und surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
= 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ June 8, 

4. . 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). ‘The 
dividend rate will be supplied by aménd- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of-the 
new preferred stock, together with addi- 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 
tent required, are to be applied as follows: 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820; 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. to 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to General 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock is to be offered for sale by 
the company pursuant to Commission's 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder wi'l 
name the dividend rate on the stock. 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ 
July 27, 1944, . 

FOREMOST DATRIES, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 13,000 shares of 
preferred stock, 6% cumulative, par $50, 
and 75,000 shares of common, 20-cent par 


value. The shares are issued and out- 
standing and the offe does not rep- 
resent new financing. & Co., New 


York, head the list of underwriters. Price 
to the public is $50 per share for the pre- 


ferred stock and $7 r share for the 
common. Filed Sept. 1944, Details in 
“Chronicle,” Oct. 5, 1944. | 


FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting trust certificates for said stock. 
Policyholders of Mutual. Fire Insurance of 
are ta have pre-emptive 
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rights to subscribe for the common, stock 

at ‘$20 per share in proportion: to -. the | 

respective premiums paid by them upon | 

insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- : 1 p “ “ 

ing: trust certificates representing shares While consideration is 

not subscribed will be offered to the gen- 

eral public at the same price. All stock- | st on : : ransi- 

holders will be asked to deposit shares in municipal gyre a — t sibl 

the voting trust for a period of 10 years. | tion period and to the possibie 

Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed | impact of such borrowing on price 

pond 29 oo Details in “Chronicle,” levels, there are obviously a num- 
Replies ber of other factors regarding | 
HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. has | the post-war municipal structure 

filed a registration statement for $450,000| deserving of equal consideration. 

first mortgage comesseinle oe % nee | Foremost among them concerns 

series A, maturing serially from 9 0 u . ati 

1964, and 45,000 shares of common stock | the probable shift of population 

($l pear). The siares are reserved for | from communities and areas which 

fssue upon conversion of $450,000 ~ lh currently the abode of thou- 

mortgage convertible bonds. Underwriter ‘ P ior: ar workers 

is P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York Senne ip Brig os 2g bear 1 hi bi- 

Proceeds will be applied to the reduction | Grawn from their origina api- 

of bank loans. Price range 101 for 1945/ tats. Because of the vest increment | that 


Municipal News & Notes | Need increased Output of Farm Machinery 
After War to Meet Nation’s Food Requirements 


being | nanced by revenue bonds. 


How- 


given to the possible volume of |} ever, it is likely that, as in the 
|past, the bulk of the borrowing 


maturities to 99.5 for 1960-64 maturities. | jn population, these areas are en- 


Filed July 20, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’ 


July 27, 1944. 

LINCOLN PARK INDUSTRIES, INC., 
has filed a_ registration statement for 
$250,000 6’> ten-year debentures matur- 
ing Nov. 1, 1954. Debentures to be of- 


fered directly by the company at par and 
interest.. Not underwritten. Proceeds for 
additional working capital. Filed Sept. 27, 


1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5. 1944. 
MAJESTIC RADIO & TELEVISION 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 


for 297.500 shares of common stock (par 
one cent). Of the total 200,000 shares will 
be sold by the company, 95,000 shares will 
be issued to stockholders upon exercise of 
eptions and 2,500 shares will be sold by 
another stockholder. Proceeds from sale 
by Majestic will be used not in excess of 
$170,000 for the purpose of calling at $10 
per share all of the outstanding 26,016 
shares ‘no par) preferred stock. Holders 
of ‘more than 9,000 shares of preferred, in- 
cluding British Type Imvestors, Inc., and 
Empire American Securities Corp. have 
stated that such stock will be converted 
into common stock and not presented for 
redemption, and company's statement said 
it is probable that other holders of pre- 
ferred will take similar action. Balance 
will be used to 
sell phonographic records and working 
capital. Proceeds to Majestic on sale of 
the 95.000 shares upon exercise of options 
amounting to $112,499 will be added to 
working capital. Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc. is principal underwriter. Filed Oct. 
12, 1944. Details in “*Chronicle,”’ Oct. 19, 
1944. 


MOBILE GAS SERVICE CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $1,400,000 
first mortgage bonds, series due Oct. 1, 
1964, 6.000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100, and 100,000 shares of 
common stock, par $7.50. All three classes 
of securities are to be offered for sale at 


competitive bidding, with the successful | 
bidder naming the interest rate on the} 
bonds and the dividend rate on the pre- 
ferred stock. Tne ponas aMu picst..ca 


stock are being offered for the account of 


the corporation, while the common stock is- 


being offered by Consolidated Electric & 
Gas Co., parent, which owns all of the 
common shares of company, except direc- 
ors qualifying shares. Company will ap- 
ply the proceeds from sale of bonds and 
preferred stock, estimated at not less than 
$2,000,000, together with genera! funds, to 
the redemption of $1,400,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, 3°4’~ series due 1961, at 104% 
and to the redemption of 6,000 shares of 
6% cumulative preferred stock at $110 per 
share. Filed Oct. 4, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ Oct..12, 1944. 

The bonds were awarded Nov. 
Massachusetts ‘Mutual Life Ins. Coa. en a 
bid of 140.2598, carrying a 3‘c coupon. 

The preferred stock was awarded to The 
First Boston Cerp. on a bid of 100.516, 
carrying a dividend rate of 4.90%. 


1 to the 


THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 5,000 
shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and non-participating. Price to 
public will be $110 per share; proceeds to 
company $100. Proceds will be used for 
construction.of distillery, $250,000; working 
capital, $250,000. No underwriter named. 
Filed Aug. 14, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


S$ AND W FINE FOODS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 75,000 shares 
of common stock (par: $10). Proceeds for 
working capital. which may be used for 
plant improvements and office and ware- 
house expansion. Blyth & Co., Inc. are 
underwriters. Price to public $16 per share. 
Filed Sept. 28, 1944. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGI'z” SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 s‘“res of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U. £ /currency. Of shrs. 
registered, 443,850 a.' outstanding and 
owned by .the, National City. Bank, N. Y 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company, 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owmed by National City 
Bank, N. ‘¥Y. Underwriters propose to con- 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing and 
the 252,852 shares of common stock which 
are received by the underwriters on such 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs 
previously mentioned, will make up the 
total stock to be offered. Harriman Ripley 
& Cc., Inc., N. Yi, principal underwriter 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Detuils in ‘Chronicle,’ 
April 6, 1944. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $24,603,- 
000 convertible debentures and an inde- 
terminate mumber of shares of class A 
stock to be available for conversion. Sub- 
scription warrants will be issued to present 
holders of company’s class A and class B 
stock: entitling them to purchase $100 
principal amount of the new debentures 
for each 5 shares of class A stock or each 
8% shares of class B stock held on a 


record, manufacture and | 


| 
| 
| 
j 














| joying a degree of fiscal prosper- 


ity unequalled at any period in 
the past. It is true, of course, that 
the bulk of the financial gains has 
for the most part accrued to State 
treasuries. However, the improve- 
ment in local finances has been 


quite formidable. 


Furthermore, it is obvious 
that should an exodus of war- 
created population increases de- 
velop in important degree, the 
local communities stand to suf- 
fer preportionately greater, fi- 
nanciaHy speaking, than the 
States. This fer the perfectly 
natural reason that their sources 
of revenue are greatly restricted 
as compared with the avenues 
available to the States. 


Although any discussion of pos- 
sible population shifts may be 
considered premature at this time, 
it would seem amply justified on 
several counts. Not the least of 
these is the emphasis now being 
applied to discussions involving 
the contribution expected of the 
States and their local taxing units 
in bridging the anticipated unem- 
ployment gap in the transition pe- 
riod. 

Both President Reosevelt and 
Gevernor Dewey, it may be 
noted, have made reference to 
the subject during the course of 
their Presidential campaign ad- 
dresses. - 

More specifically, are 
creasing number of reports of 
post-war improvement programs 
already formulated or in the proc- 
ess of development by States and 
municipalities. Much of the cost 
of these projects apparently is ex- 
pected to be obtained through the 
issuance of bonds. Many of them, 
of course, are predicated on the 
assumption that large-scale finan- 
cial aid will be extended by the 
Federal Government. 


It is not entirely clear, of 
course, in view of the vast debt 
with which the Government 
will emerge at the close of the 
war, how the Gevernment can 
conceivably undertake addi- 
tional financial commitments on 
a seale new commenly supposed 
by exponents ef public werks on 
a vast scale. Be that as it may, 
we are at this time concerned 
with the subject as it concerns 
the lower levels ef Gevernment. 


It is with this thought in mind 
that we thought it appropriate to 
consider the widely expected flood 
of new municipal borrowing in 
relation to the possible probable 
shifts in population that may de- 
velop when the present demand 
for war production has materially 
eased and has finally ceased. It is 
true, as already noted, that many 
of the projects now envisaged are 
intended to be self-sustaining in 
eharacter and therefore to be fi- 


the in- 





record date to be supplied by amendment. 
Preceeds plus whatever. general funds are 
necessary will be applied to the redemp- 
tion on Dec. 1, 1944 of $25,000,000 25-year 

% bonds at 105% plus accrued interest. 
Names of underwriters and interest rate 
to be supplied by amendments. Filed Ang. 
18, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” Aug. 24, 

The directors Sept. 5 voted to direct the 
officers to formulate plans to invite com- 
petitive bids for the new bond issue. 

Due to a decision of the N. Y. Public 
Service Commission that it has jurisdiction 
over the proposed issue. the company has 
decided to defer the issue temporarily. 


WYANDOTTE WORSTED CO. has filed 


a registration statement for 120,000 shares 
of'common stock (par $5). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and do not rep- 
resent new financing. Shields & Co. heads 
the group of underwriters. Filed Oct. 11, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 19, 1944. 


would comprise general obliga- 


ition debt, payable from ad val- 
|orem taxes on real property. 


Regardless of what form the 


idebt is to take, the danger is no 


|less real that many local officials 


|may be inclined to base 


their 


‘credit needs and requirements on 


| conditions 


as now prevailing, 


yrather than in light of more nor- 


|mal circumstances. 


Should this 


; tendency develop, the chances are 


inealculable damage would 


| be done to the entire structure of 
| municipal credit. 





| 





This is not to infer, of course, 
that the present excellent credit 
standing of most communities 
will be endangered by the in- 
eurrence of new obligations te 
finance war-deferred improve- 
ments and necessitous plant im- 
provements. It is clear, how- 
ever, that there should be no 
room in such a program for 
projects which, of their very na- 
ture, are utopian in character 
and net justified on either eco- 
nemic or practical considera- 
tions. 


In short, the need is for local 
communities to exercise the ut- 
most caution and sound judgment 
in developing their post-war pro- 
grams, always remembering that 
present conditions with respect to 
population, etc., may change rad- 
ically when victory has been 
achieved. By taking steps to guard 
against ill-advised expansion of 
debt, the local units of govern- 
ment will be helping themselves 
and also make a vital contribution 
to the development of a sound na- 
tional peacetime economy. 

With reference to the subject of 
debt-paying capacity, it may be 
_noted that not a few authorities 
/are of the opinion that the ad 
| valorem property tax, which sup- 
|ports the bulk of outstanding 
| State and local debt, will have to 
| be supplemented by other rev- 
/enue sources in order to meet fis- 
cal requirements. This was noted, 
for example, by Dr. Harold 
Groves, Chairman of the Econom- 
ics Department at the University 
of Chicago, in speaking at the 21st 
annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association in 
Chicago several days ago. 


Dr. Groves told municipal of- 
ficials that the “financial prob- 
lem of cities is due largely to 
the unpopularity and the de- 
cline in elasticity of the general 
property tax.” He recommended 
as a possible source of new rev- 
enue, a municipal income tax, 
and observes that “in the last 
ten years it has become in- 
creasingly evident that there is 
a bottem to the preperty tax 
barrel.” 


Atlantic City Limited 
Exchange Offers Announced 


Formal announcement was made 
Oct. 27 of a limited offer of ex- 
change of new bonds for out- 
standing Atlantic City, N. J., 
34%%-4% bonds dated July 1, 1935. 
The offer of exchange, which does 
not include the water bonds, is be- 
ing made on behalf of the city by 
a nationwide syndicate headed by 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., of 
Chicago. 

Subject to confirmation and up 
to amounts available, the offer is 
to accept bonds of the old issue in 
exchange for new bonds. dated 
June 1, 1944. These latter consist 
of $9,305,000 serial refunding 
bonds of 1944, as part of an au- 
thorized issue of $12,933,000 3%- 
344% bonds with maturities 1950 
to 1967; and $7,000,000 of 3% re- 
funding bonds of 1944, due Dec. 1, 
i967, as part of an authorized 
issue of -$7,500,000 optional 1945 
to 1954. 

Details of the exchange offer 
are set forth in copies of the 
offer of -exchange available 
through members of the syndi- 
eate, or Wainwright, Ramsey & 
Lancaster, New York. 


| 





J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Production Board, has been 
called upon by President Roosevelt to give all possible assistance in 
modernizing and maintaining the country’s farm machinery, to the 
end that American agriculture will be prepared to meet the demands 


upon it for high food production in the post-war period. 


In a letter 


to Mr. Krug, the President stated that “wartime experience has dem- 


onstrated that a fully employed®———— 








America will consume food in , industry and to the armed forces 


quantities substantially in excess 


to the extent of more than 4,000,- 


of the pre-war period.’ He added 000 workers. Farm machinery has 


that “our plans call for maintain- | been 


ing full employment at home. The 


| 


searce because of the fact 


that the materials and facilities 


consumption of food at home, and | which would otherwise have gone 
hence the production of food forjinto the production of farm ma- 


consumption at home, must 
main at high levels to satisfy the 


re-|chinery have been needed for 


military trucks, tanks, planes, 


needs and demands of a fully em- | landing craft, guns and other ur- 


ployed America.” 

The President's letter, 
public .Oct. 13 follows: 
“Dear Mr. Krug: 

“T am sure that in your plans 
for the reconversion of industry to 
civilian production you will want 
to give strong recognition to the 
needs of many American farmers 
for increased supplies of farm ma- 
chinery. 

“I know that there has been a 
substantial increase in the produc- 


made | 





ithe American farmer 


gent war purposes. 

“Our unprecedented war pro- 
duction of food has, therefore, 
been accomplished by harder work 
and longer hours on the part of 
our farm people, by more inten- 
sive use of farm machinery, and 
by the seasonal use of many work- 
ers untrained in agriculture. The 
nation will always be grateful to 
for this 
achievement. 

“In this period of high produc- 


tion of most types of farm ma-’ tion and intensive use of agricul- 


chinery during 


the past year,'tural machinery, many farmers 


which has made it possible for the; have not been able to fill their 
War Food Administration to elim- | "ormal replacement programs for 
inate most of the rationing of; their farm machinery. They now 
farm machinery. It is necessary, : find themselves in the position of 


however, that we further assist 
the farmer along these lines dur- 
ing the critical production period 
which yet lies ahead. 

“During the war we have called 
upon American agriculture to pro- 
duce food in unprecedented quan- 
tities. To these calls the Amer- 
ican farmer has responded with 
patriotic fervor. 

“Agricultural 


production has 











conducting their farming opera- 
tions with farm machinery and 
equipment much of which is obso- 
lete or depreciated beyond the 
point where it can be used with 
maximum efficiency. 

“Wartime experience has dem- 
onstrated that a fully employed 
America will consume food in 
quantities substantially in excess 
of the pre-war period. Our plans 


reached new high levels through |¢all for maintaining full employ- 
the hard work of our farm people. ment at home. The consumption 


in achieving the production 
than in the pre-war period, our 
farmers have had to overcome the 
handicap of shortages of labor and 
of farm machinery. 

“Our farm working population 


has been diverted to war jobs in 





Seaboard Of Interest 


Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members oi 
the New York Stock Exchange 
have prepared an_ interesting 
arbitrage circular on Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Co. Copies may be 
had from the firm upon request. 

OE 


Attractive Situations 


Common and 6% cumulative 
convertible preferred of the 


American Bantam Car and Pan- 
ama Coca-Cola offer attractive 
Situations according to circulars 
issued by Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 
Trinity Place, N. Y. City. Copies 
of these circulars may be had 
from the firm upon request. 





Situations Of Interest 


F. H. Koller & Co., Ine., 11) 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede 
Christy Clay Products and In- 
diana Limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive at cur- 
rent levels. Copies of these in- 
teresting circulars may be had 
yoen request from F. H. Kolle: 
= Co. 





A prospectus issued by Stifel. 
Nicolaus & Co., Inc., states that 
upon completion of the whole re- 
funding plan the new debt struc- 
ture will provide the city with a 
wide margin of safety and the 
flexibility necessary to meet 
changing conditions and will pro- 
duce a saving of over $3,350,000 
over the life of the $22,119,000 
debt included in the entire pro- 
gram. 


The exchange offer may be 
withdrawn without notice and 
the bankers reserve the right 





then to offer the new bonds for 
sale, 


of |of food at home, and hence the 
more than one-third more food | Production of food for consump- 


tion at home, must remain at high 
levels to satisfy the needs and de- 
mands: of a fully employed Amer- 
ica 





} 

“In the immediate future we 
will be exporting substantial 
quantities of food, some of it to 
aid directly in achieving military 
victory, some of it through the 
United States contribution to 
UNRRA so that the liberated peo- 
ples can soon help themselves,.and 
much of it through commercial 
channels. With the restoration of 
foreign trade throughout the 
world, and the removal of many 
trade barriers, it is to be expected 
that this country will remain a 
substantial exporter of agricul- 
tural products. 

“American agriculture must be 
prepared for these demands upon 
its productive capacity. To this 
end it should be given all possible 
assistance in modernizing and 
maintaining its farm machinery. 

“Very sincerely yours, 


“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


RR 
Interesting Air Situations 
Mid-Continent Airlines and Na- 

tional Airlines offer attractive 

possibilities, according to 

just issued by J.-F. Reilly & Co., 

111 Broadway, New York City. 

Copies of these interesting re- 

leases may be had from the firm 

upon request. 


— - =. __—_— 
Mallory Interesting 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this analysis may be had from 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 
quest. 


Fashion Park Attractive 





A detailed study of Fashion 
Park, Inc., is contained in a 
special circular prepared by. Si- 
mons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
St., New York. Copies of this in- 
| teresting study may be had from 
ithe firm upon request. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 


(Continued from page 1937) 

Also the 1945 maturities of partially exempt issues will prob- 
ably get some kind of preferential treatment through an exchange 
offer, to facilitate their retirement, such as was recently given 
to the 4% bonds called for payment on Dec. 15, 1944, and these 
“rights” give added market attraction to these bonds... . 

Because of these features the partially exempt issues callable 

in 1945 have attractions that are not embodied in the taxable issues 
and therefore it is not expected that an adjustment in price will take 
place to bring their yields in line with the taxable securities since 
the advantages they enjoy appear to justify the difference in yield, 
after taxes, between these two obligations. .. . The 1946 retireable 
partially exempt issues give a slightly better yield after taxes than 
the taxable issues, and that gives no consideration to the probability 
that they may be called before taxes change very much... . The 
1947 taxable issues appear to be slightly more attractive than the 
partially exempt issues, which have to make minor adjustments to 
bring them in line with the taxable securities, and for the 4%s this 
is about 4/32 and for the 2s about 16/32... . 

The 2%4% partially exempt retireable in 1948 give the same 
yield, after taxes, as the taxable securities, while the 24%% and 
2% obligations would have to undergo a downward price ad- 
justment, about 16/32 for the former and 21/32 for the latter, 
to put them on the same basis as the comparable taxable se- 
curity. ... 

' The prices of the 1949 partially exempt issues, that are callable 
in that year, indieate that the 3%% bonds would have to move down 
about 9/32 to be in line with the comparable taxable issue, while 
the 242% issue gives a slightly better tax-free return than the tax- 
able bond. ... The partially exempt issues that are retireable from 
1950 on, with the exception of the 2% due 6-15-53/55, which would 
have to decline about 6/32 to be in line with the comparable taxable 
issues on a tax-free yield, give a tax-iree yield that is larger than 
that available from the taxable issues, which means that for these 
issues to be in line with the taxable issues on a tax-free yield basis, 
there would be price advances from these levels. . 


LONGER DATED BONDS 

For the 24%% due 9-15-50/52 this would be about 2/32: for the 
2°4% due 6-15-51/54 about 12/32; the 3% due 9-15-51/55 about 
14/32; the 244% due 12-15-51/53 about 1/32; the 24.% due 6-15-54/56 
about 8/32; the 2%.% due 3-15-55/60 about 1% points; the 234% due 
§-15-56/59 about one point and 27/32; the 28% due 6-15-58/63 about 
3 points, and the 234% due 12-15-60/65 about 4% points... . 

It was pointed out that the partially exempt issues at present 
prices have substantial to offer present holders as well as pros- 
pective purchases, avd the longer term issues appear to be par- 
ticularly attractive at these levels... . 


It is the considered opinion among financial and tax experts 
that realistic tax rates will prevail in the post-war period and these 
rates will be nigh enough to balance the budget and retire debt, 
and that seems to indicate that the 40% rate, such as we have today, 
will be with us for a considerable period of time... . 


[| Savings accounts would be allowed to subscribe to the 2% due Dec. 


: : ‘ 
fis making accurate and firm trading markets for 
brokers, dealers and institutions only, in 
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BANK PARTICIPATION IN SIXTH WAR LOAN 
The Treasury anncunced last week that commercial banks with 


15, 1952/54 and the 24%% due March 15, 1966/71, to the extent of 
10% of their savings deposits or $500,000, whichever is the smaller. 
. . . It was announced that these subscriptions would not be cumu- 
lative, as they were in the Fifth War Loan, but that for the Sixth 
War Loan only these institutions may purchase the aforementioned 
bonds to extent of 10% of their saving accounts or $500,000, which- 
ever is less, regardless of the amount that may have been bought 
in the Fourth and Fifth War Loans. . 

This is a change in policy, and it appears to be brought about 
by the fact that savings deposits have increased substantially in 
recent months, and this will allow the commercial banks with 
savings deposits to get a larger amount of securities at the issue 
price to cover growing savings deposits. .. . 

It likewise indicates that the banks will not have to pay pre- 
miums for as many of their bonds as they did.in the Fifth War 
Loan. ... The 2% due Dec. 15, 1952/54 appear to be the most de- 
sirable issue for the banks, and it is indicated their purchases will 
be concentrated principally in this maturity rather than in the longer 
term issue. ... 


FIFTH WAR LOAN PURCHASES 

During the Fifth War Loan the commercial bank bought directly 
$765,000,000 of securities with 78% of the total being the 2% due 
3-16-52/54 and 7% in the 2%% due 3-15-65/70, while the Series F 
Savings Bonds’ accounted for 5% and 10%, respectively, of the 
total. .. 

The Fifth War Loan resulted in the Government obtaining 
$20,639,000,000 exclusive of purchases fer Treasury investment 
accounts and commercial banks, which when added io this figure, 
gave a final total of $21,997,000,000. .. . 

The commercial banks bought directly $765,000,000, or just 
slightly under 4% of all the securities sold during the drive... . 
Now that the commercial banks with savings accounts can purchase 
the 2% and 24%% bonds to the extent of 10% of savings accounts, 
or $500,000, whichever is the smaller, and with cumulative restric- 
tions removed, the question is raised as to how many securities these 
institutions may be expected to purchase directly in the Sixth War 
Loan. ... 


PROBABLE VOLUME 


The more than 6,600 commercial banks, covered in the monthly 
survey of the United States Treasury Bulletin; account for about 
95% of all the government securities owned by banks which are 
members of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., and these institu- 
tions will probably be the principal buyers of the 2% and 24% bonds 
that will be available to these banks having savings deposits, in the 
coming drive. . . . Various estimates have been made but it seems 
as though a figure of between $250,000 and $300,000 per bank, of these 


bonds, is what most of the experts seem to think might take place, 
so that between $1,650,000,000 and $1,980,000,000 of the 2% and 2%% 
bonds and savings bonds may be bought directly in the Sixth War 
Loan or from 10% to 12% of the total amount likely to be raised in 
the drive. . To the extent that these bonds are bought by the 
commercial banks it results in increased deposits and purchasing 
power. . . . Also in the amount that these bonds are bought directly 
by the banks, there will be that much less indirect support by these 
institutions in the form of purchases of already outstanding issues. 
. . . As far as market support for outstanding issues is concerned 
during the drive, the fact that the banks may not buy as many of 
these securities as they did in the Fifth War Loan, will not mean too 
much, since Federal is well prepared to take up the slack and keep 
the market for outstanding issues on an even keel. 
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“Investors’ Almanac” 

The October-December issue of 
Estabrook & Co.’s “Investors’ Al- 
manac” is now being distributed. 
Copies of this “Almanac” which 
contains a discussion of the secur- 
ity markets, may be obtaineci 
upon request from. Estabrook & 
Co., 15 State Street, Boston, Mass.. 
and 40 Well Street; New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Situation Looks Good 

Wellman Engineering Company 
offers interesting possibilities ac- 
eording to a cireular issued by 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 29 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
change. Copies of .this circular 
may -be had from the firm upon 
request. 


a 
Penn. Salt Interesting 


New stock of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co. offers an 
interesting situation according to 
a eireular being distributed by 
Graham, Parsons & Co., 1421 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Copies of this circular 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 


a 


re - 
Quinn in Boston 

BOSTON, MASS. — Saul C. 
Quinn has opened offices at 19 
Congress Street to engage in the 
investment business. Mr. Quinn 
in the past. was with Soucy, 
Swartswelter & Co. 
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The Financial Situation 


A strange and certainly a dangerous political mythology | 


has been developing in this country in recent years under 
the careful cultivation of influential public figures. There 
is usually a substantial element of fantasy in popular politi- 
cal or economic ideas, but somehow we appear to have out- 
done ourselves.of late in transforming discredited doctrines 
into popular battle cries, and in misusing analogy and meta- 
phor to reach patent absurdity. 

The President’s address~in Chicago late last week fur-| 
nished one shining example of this. process. 


‘lowing passage: 


Last January, in my message to the Congress on the state of 
the Union, I outlined an economic bill of rights on which a “new 
basis of security and prosperity can be established for all.”. And 
I repeat it now: 

The right of a useful and remunerative job in industries, in 
shops, on the farms, or the mines of the nation; 

The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and clothing 
and recreation; 


return which will give him and his family a decent living; 

The right of every business man, large and small, to trade in 
an atmosphere of freedom from unfair competition, from domina- 
tion by monopolies at home or abroad; 

The right of every family to a decent home; 

The right to adequate medical care and the opportufiity to! 
achieve and enjoy good health; 


old age, of accident, of unemployment; 

And last of all the right to a good education. 

This, let.it-be noted. in-passing, is not the first gross mis-| 
use of the term Bill of Rights by the politicians in recent| 
The most notable prior case is found in the.so-| 
It is obvious, of course, that this 
(Continued on page 1948) 


From Washington 





Ahead Of The News ; 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


One thing seems to stand out clearly as the Presidential cam- | 
paign comes to a close: If Roosevelt gets a fourth term, it will be 
by a narrow squeeze. A Dewey victory, on the other hand, may | 
reach the proportions of a landslide. This writer, after as careful a} 
study as can be made, aiter conversations with political leaders, 
editors and political writers all over the country, believes Dewey 
will win. We to» 
thermore, that 
his victory 
may easily 
embrace such 
border States 
as Maryland, 
West Virginia 
and Missouri. 

All eyes are 
focused upon 
Pennsylvania, 
and particu- 
larly upon the 
City of Phila- 
phia. We have 
heard and 
read rumors 
that the Re- 
publican or- 
ganization in 
Philadelphia is laying down, if it 
is not deliberately scuttling 
Dewey. This writer has had con- 





tity where ward politics are 
iighly organized. But the heat, 
130 to speak, has been put on the | 


jouot that they are doing every- | 
thing that can be done. However, | 
there perhaps has never been a. 
rampaign 
leader will play less of a role than | 
this. one. The issues. are com- 
dletely over his head as are the) 
2motions and. racial - factors. on 
-|which the campaign is moving. | 
'| There are population- groups in 

Philadelphia with which he has 
aot the slightest influence regard- 
less of all the persuasive means 
‘| which ward leaders usually have. 

Roosevelt carried . Philadelphia 
four years ago,-when the Repub- 
licans had a lead in registration 
of 200,000 votes, by 176,000. This 





. Carlisle Bargeron 


Take the fol-| 


‘I Believe in Free Enterprise and 


ment Channels.” 





declared that “I believe in private enterprise — and always have,” 
| and he added “I believe that private enterprise 
can give full employment to our peoplé.”’ He 
| reiterated the principles of the Four Freedoms 
| and predicted that wage controls will be removed 
at the end of the war and that wages will be 
fixed by collective bargaining. The Government, 
the President said, will do its part to help finance 
industrial expansion ‘through normal investment 
channels.” In a previous address at Philadelphia 
on Oct. 27, Mr. Roosevelt devoted his remarks 


The Profit System’’: Roosevelt 


President in Chicago Address Predicts Full Employment for 60,000,000 in Peacetime and Proposes That 
Government Do Its Part to Help Finance Expansion of Our Industrial Plants. 
In Earlier Address at Philadelphia He Points to Allied Miltary Successes as Evidence 
that New Deal Administration Had Taken Defense Preparation Measures Before Pearl Harbor. 


“Through Normal Invest- 





At Soldier’s Field in Chicago on Oct. 28, President Roosevelt® 


'conservation—and many others— 
and we promise that if elected we 
will not change any of them.” 

And they go on to say: 

“Those same quarrelsome, tired 
old men, they have built the great- 
est military machine the world 
has ever known, which is fight- 
ing its way to victory,’ and they 
say, “if you elect us we promise 
not to change any of that, either.” 


Philadelphia than of any other) 


Philadelphia boys by the higher- | 
ips, and there is not the slightest | 


in which the ward) 





| by the New York “Times,” 
| 


President Roosevelt’s Chicago Address 


Senator Lucas and [| think I am 
| not too previous in saying Governor Courtney, 
my friends of Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin: 

| The American people are now engaged in the 
The right to adequate protection from the economic fears of) greatest ‘war of all history — and we are also 


Mr. Mayor, 


engaged in a political campaign. 


We are fighting this war and we are holding 
this election — both for the same eopential reason: because we have | 


} faith in democracy. 


And there is no force and there® 


| is no combination of forces power- 
i enough to shake that faith. 


| As you know, I have had some 
/experience in war — and I have 
also had a certain amount of pre- 
| vious experience in political cam- 
| paigning. 

|. But I must confess to you that 
|this is the strangest campaign I 
have ever seen. 


| I have listened to various Re- 
publican orators who are urging 
| the people to throw the present 
| Administration out and put them 
'in. And what do they say? 


|. Well, they say, in effect, just 
| this: sand Club.” 
| They say “those incompetent 
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R lar F why.” The GOP ’Presidential nominee accused 
egwiar Features President Roosévelt of claiming credit for the 
ee Ahead of the 1945 | Cnactment of the Deposit Insurance Act, and 
Moody's Bond Prices and Yields... 1956 stated that this measure was, in faci, sponsored 


| Items Abcut Banks and Trust Cos..1960 


| Trading on New York ‘Exchanges...1957| +4. New.Deal administration, Governor Dewey 
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mainly to the defense of his preparation policies 
| before Pearl Harbor. The full texts of both the 
The right of every farmer to raise and sell his products for a| Chicago and Philadelphia speeches, as recorded 


appear herewith: 


“Therefore,” say these Repub- 
lican orators, “it is time for a 
change.” 


They also say in effect: 

“Those inefficient and worn-out 
crackpots have really begun to 
lay the foundations of a lasting 
world peace; if you elect us, we 
will not change any of that either.” 

“But,” they whisper, “we'll do 
Presideat & i: jit in such a way that we won't 

er He the support of even Gerald 
|Nye or Gerald Smith—and—and 
this is very important—we won't 
= lose ‘the support of any. isolaticn- 











-tst’ campat ontribu Why, 
blunderers and bunglers in Wash- | we Gis ke oba to Siaate even 


~{ington have passed a lot of ex- |The Chicago Tribune.” 


cellent laws about socfal security | 
and labor and farm relief-and soib| 


Tonight, tonight T want.to talk. 
- «Continued on | page 1950) 5. 


“Will Again Restore Honesty and 
Integrity in Government’: Dewey 


In Chicago Address GOP Presidential Nominee Quotes Leiter Issued 
from Little Rock, Arkansas, National Democratic Headquarters in Which 
“Privileges” Are Promised Contributors to the Democratic “One Thou- 
At Syracuse, N. Y., Governor Dewey Advocates a Farm 
Program Based on Abundant Production. : 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey, speaking at Chicago on Oct. 26, 
scored what he described as the New Deal administration’s definition 
of the art of government as set forth in a Demo- 


eratic campaign document that defined “politics” 
as “the science of how who gets what, when and 


by Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Michigan Repub- 
lican. ‘In attacking the honesty and integrity of 


Thousand Club” special privilege and prestige by . 
party leaders. In a later address at Syracuse, 
N. Y., on Oct. 28, Governor Dewey promised, if 
elected; to remdéve farm curbs and to establish 
a policy of abundance “and not a chattering fear 
of production.” The full texts of Governor 
Dewey’s Chicago and Syracuse talks, as recorded 





siderable to do with the campaign 
in this particular city, and you 
can take his word for it that the 
rumors have not the slightest 
foundation. 

- The Republicans faced at the 
outset the fact that it is difficult 
to get ward leaders in heavily 
populated cities worked up over 
‘Presidential elections. They are 


’ concerned with the patronage that 


time the Republicans have a reg- 
istration lead of 250,000. There 
will, however, be the same dou- 
ble crossing, or rather. jumping 
over to Roosevelt which occurred 
our ‘years ago. Nevertheless, 
confidential figures of the Repub- 


velt’s margin will. be held down 
to 90,000 at the utmost, and may 
be held down to as low as 60,000. 
These same confidential calcula- 


lican -leaders -show- that Roese- 
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Since I was here last June, <@ 
great. campaign has gained force ‘now. it has become an irresistible 
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It’s good to come again to Chicago and to be the guest of your 
great Governor, Dwight. Green. It’s also good to hear from every 
one that he, together with your next Senator, Richard Loae will be 
ingly elected on Nov. 7. 
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sweeping onward ‘toward 


| victory for a free America in No- 


goes with ‘mayoralty and State 
fights. This is no more true of 





(Continued on page-1954) | 








*These items appeared in our issue of | ment. 
Oct, 30. on. pages: indicated. 


All over the country that | Vemaee The strensth of that 


‘movement has. taken hold unti! (Continued on page 1952) 
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Drifting With the Tide? 


We have astonished the whole world and con- 
founded our enemies with our stupendous war pro- 
duction, with the overwhelming courage and skill 
of our fighting men-——with the bridge of ships carry- 
ing our munitions and men through the seven seas 
—with our gigantic fleet which has pounded the, 
enemy all over the Pacific and has just driven 
through for another touchdown. 

Yes, the American people are prepared to meet 
the problems of peace in the same bold way that 
they have met the problems of war... . 

To assure the full realization of the right to a use- 
ful and remunerative employment, an adequate pro- 
gram must, and if I have anything to do about it, 
will, provide America with close to 60,000,000 pro- 


ductive jobs. 


I foresee an expansion of our peace-time produc- 
tive capacity that will require new facilities, new 


plants, new equipment—capable of hiring millions 


of men. 


I propose that the Government do its part in help- 


ing private enterprise to finance expansion of our 


private industrial plants through normal invest- 


ment channels. 
| For example, business, 


large and small, must be 


encouraged by the Government to expand its plants, 
to replace their obsolete and worn-out equipment 


plants and facilities for 
accelerated. ... 


eo seem creme ee. ee cee 


with new equipment and, just as an aside but pretty 
important, the rate of depreciation on these new 


tax purposes should be 


I believe in free enterprise—and always have. 

I believe in the profit system—and always have. 

I believe that private enterprise can give full 
employment to our people. 

If anyone feels that my faith in our ability to pro- 
vide 60,000,000 peace-time jobs is fantastic let him 
remember that some people said the same thing 


about my demand in 1940 for 50,000 airplanes. 
I believe in exceptional rewards for innovation, 
| skill and risk-taking by business. 


—President Roosevelt. 


Perhaps the most encouraging thing about this 
“credo” .is the fact that the President appears to 
think it politically advisable to give expression to it: 

Beyond that few thoughtful men are ready to go. 





interests of Country Banks Reflected in 
ABA Legislative Committee Appointments 


The interests of country banks continue to have the major atten- 
tion of the American Bankers Association in Washington, it is indi- 


cated by the appointments made 


by ABA President W. Randolph 


Burgess to the Committee on Federal Legislation for this year. Frank 
G. Addison, Jr., President of the Security Savings & Commercial 
Bank, Washington, D. C., continues as Chairman of the committee. 


‘ Clyde D. Harris, President of® 
the First National Bank, Cape, 





ings & Commercial Bank, Wash- 


Girardeau, Mo., has been named| ington, D. C.; Francis H. Beam, 


Vice-Chairman to succeed Charles! Vice - President, 


‘TT. O'Neill, Vice-President of the! 
| Bennett, President, Tioga County 


National Bank & Trust Co., Char- 
tottesville, Va., who relinquished 
the post because of preoccupation 
with the presidency of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association. Mr. 
Garris has been a leader in Asso- 
ciation activities in behalf of 
country banks. He has been a 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation and a member of the 
Commission on Country Bank Op- 
erations, and he has been a wit- 
ness for the Association testifying 
at the PCA hearings before the 
Cooley Committee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and at 
other hearings. 

John N. Thomson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Cashier of the Bank of 
Centerville, Centerville, S. D., has 
been appointed by Mr. Burgess to 
the Chairmanship of the Sub- 
eommittee on Agricultural Credit 
of the Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation to succeed Mr. O'Neill, 
who continues as a member of this 
subcommittee. Mr. Thomson was 
a member of the subcommittee 
iast year and a frequent attendant 
at Washington conferences on 
eountry bank problems. 

Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are: Eugene Abegg, Presi- 
dent, Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Rockford, LIil.; F. G. Ad- 
dison, Jr., President, Security Sav- 





National City 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; Claude E. 


Savings & Trust Co., Wellsboro, 
Pa.; C. Francis Cocke, President, 
First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va.; Edward Elliott, 
Vice-President, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Leon Fraser, President, First Na- 
tional Bank, New York, New 
York; A. George Gilman, Presi- 
dent, Malden Savings Bank, Mal- 
den, Mass.; R. E. Harding, Presi- 
dent, Fort Worth National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Clyde D. Har- 
ris, President, First National 
Bank, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; H. J. 
Livingston, counsel, First National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Haynes Mc- 
Fadden, Secretary, Georgia Bank- 
ers Association, Atlanta, Ga.; Lee 
P. Miller, Vice-President, Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., 
Louisville. Ky.; Charles H. My- 
lander, Vice-President, Hunting- 
ton National Bank, Columbus, O.; 
R. E. Reichert, President, Ann Ar- 
bor Bank, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
John N. Thomson, Vice-President 


and Cashier, Bank of Centerville, 


Centerville, S. D.; P. R. Williams, | national 
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(ton Hotel. 


Ryan President of 
Hotel Sales Managers 


Royal W. Ryan, Director = of 
Sales and Advertising of the Hotel 
New Yorker,. was elected Presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter of 
the Hotel Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation at a luneheon meeting held 
on Oct. 23 at the Governer Clin- 
Other officers elected 
were William Brown, Director of 
Sales, the Biltmore,. First. Vice- 
President; Charles Kane, Sales 
Manager of the Governor Clinton, 
Second Vice-President; William 
Buckley, Sales Manager, Commo- 
dore, Secretary, and Larry White, 
Sales Manager, Drier Hotels, 
Treasurer. Directors elected in- 
cluded Frank Walsh, Sales Man- 
ager, McAlpin; Frank Law, Direc- 
tor of Sales and Advertising, Ro- 
nay Hotels; John Fenchen, Sales 
Manager, Pennsylvania, and Joe 
P. Hoenig, Sales Manager, Wal- 
dori-Astoria. Charlie Kane, host 
at the luncheon, presided and 
called on Robert Quain to give the 
report of the nominating commit- 
tee. President Ryan, who is also 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee for the national convention of 
the Hotel Sales Managers’ Associ- 
ation to be held in Chicago Dec. 10 
and 11, took the chair and briefly 
outlined that program. Headquar- 
ters hotel has not yet been an- 
nounced, but the convention will 
open with a luncheon on Sunday, 
Dec. 10. That afternoon there will 
be a round-table discussion on 
travel. The annual banquet will 
be on Sunday evening. On Mon- 
day morning there will be a panel 
discussicn on market analysis, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon and an after- 
noon session, during which . the 
sales managers will have a chance 
to discuss their problems. 


Chicago Home Loan 
Bank Marks {2th Year 


hh 

Marking the twelfth anniver+ 
sary on October 22 of the opening 
of, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
of Chicago, A. R. Gardner, Presi- 
dert, told the 456 member savings. 
building and loan associations in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, that the 
phase. the bank is now entering 
will be its most decisive and crit- 
ical. Housing must play a larger 
part than ever before in the main- 
tenance of a national income level 
of at least $125,000,000,000, he 
said, and the Chicago Bank’s ob- 
jective for the next decade will 
be to put the credit facilities of 
the savings and loan institutions 
in the forefront of this housing 
expansion. “We _ will marshal 
every resource and machinery 
that the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system has to promote vigorous. 
pew loan programs on the part of 
the member institutions.’ he 
pointed out. “We must put the full 
force of savings and loan credit 
behind the building of new homes 
so that the construction industry 
will do an unprecedented job in 
demonstrating the ability of the 
free enterprise system to create 
jobs.” 





In its first 12 years the Chicago | 


bank advanced $176,167.408 to. as- 
sist the savings and loan associa- 
tions, first in a recovery and then 
in a wartime job,.he pointed out, 
saying that the next decade 
should see several times this 
amount. advanced to supplement 
locally available funds. He said 
that these. member institutions are 
better equipped to do a lending 
job than at any time in. their 
history. 

'“The Federal Home Loan Bank 
of Chicago moves toward the 
post-war period with a conviction 
that the only way the nation can 
make good on the challenge to a 


minimum $125,000,000,000 annual 
income and relatively 


Vice-President, Bank of America) full employment is for credit td 
N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles, Cal.;| be expanded and risks to bé taken 
D. J. Needham, general counsel,| in the lending field commensurate 
ABA, Washington, D, C., .Secre-| with the meaning of the term ‘en- 


tary. 


terprise’,”’ he said. 








the carriers would show a reduc- 





| ‘The State Of Trade 


In the present war the railroads of the United States have given 
eloquent testimony of the great work they are performing within the 


framework of our national economy. 


Stupendous as our industrial 


production is, and so vital to the success of our war effort, it would 
all have been in vain if our country’s transportation system failed 
to meet the challenge of moving troops and supplies of war to our 





widely scattered ports for ship-¢ 


ment to the far-flung fronts of | 
this global struggle in which we 
are now engaged. In truth, the | 
carriers are bearing a double bur- 
den: that of meeting the exigen- 
cies of war and the civilian needs 
of the nation. 

Splendid as this accomplish- 
ment is, it is being carried 
through in the face of almost in- 
surmountable obstacles. Among 
them may be listed the dearth of 
skilled labor, higher wage and tax 
costs, and the inability of the 
roads to obtain new equipment 
and materials for maintenance of 
equipment in use. The roads are 
also restricted as to charges with 
respect to freight and passenger 
rates, which at present are no 
higher than before the war. 
With a decline in traffic volume 
occurring, the net return to the 
carriers will be affected ina seri- 
ous way, and steps are now being | 
taken to obtain adequate relief. 


In seeking the restoration of 
freight rate increases averaging 
4.7% which the Commission sus- 
pended in May, 1943, Dr. Julius 
H. Parmelee, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, told 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on Monday of last week, that 
the statements and tables sub- 
mitted by the OPA in an effort 
to show ‘that railroad profits had 
advanced more than those of 
other industries, were not on a) 
properly comparable basis. He 
pointed out that figures for indus- 
try in general were taken from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
reports, while those for the car- 
riers from reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in which 
the two important facts of fixed 
charges and taxation are treated 
differently. Dr. Parmelee, in 
refuting the claims made by the 
OPA, also stated before the Com- 
mission that the roads “are actu- 
ally carrying freight at less than 
average pre-war charges despite 
the fact that the wages and prices 
they pay have gone up more than 
25% since 1939.” Giving effect to 
fixed charges and taxation and 
putting the profits of industry 
and the railroads on a fairly com- 
parable basis, he showed that the 
1943 profit index for the railroads 
was 463, taking the low-profit 
period 1936-39 as 100, compared 
with an index of 531 for manu- 
facturing and mining; 591 for 
transportation and public utilities. 
and 433 for trade. While the gain 
in other: industries had to some 
extent been due to _ increased 
prices, the gain in railroad earn- 
ings was due solely to the in- 
creased amount of work they had 
been called upon to perform, 
since railroad rates were no 
higher than before the war. 

Touching upon gross revenues 
for 1944, Dr. Parmelee estimated 
they would run about 9,450,- 
000.000. an increase of close to 
$2.000,000,000 above those in 
1942. but net income after charges 
in the vear will decline below 
that of 1942 by about $252,000,000. 
Net earnings have shown a con- 
tinuous decline for 16 months 
and, according to Dr. Parmelee, 2 
decline in operating revenues will 
soon occur, with estimated freight 
revenues for 1945 20% below 1944, 
and substantial reductions in pas- 
senger revenues as well. “On the 
basis of these reductions the final 
net income for 1945 would be ap- 
proximately $350,000,000. In 
other words, with operating rev- 
enues estimated at a level slightly 
higher than the operating rev- 
enues of 1942, the net income of 





‘ 


| maintenance 
' work has been postponed, neces- 





tion of more than 60%, or from 


$902,000,000 in 1942 to 


000.000 in 1945.” 

As a result of heavy war traffic 
and the shortage of labor and ma- 
terials, a considerable amount of 
and improvement 


$350,- 


sitating substantial expenditures 
by the carriers to place their 
properties in condition after the 
war. 

In seeking restoration of the 
suspended increases, which will 
result in an average advance in 
freight revenues of about 4.7%, 
Dr. Parmelee concluded by say- 
ing such a restoration “will be a 
moderate contribution toward 
offsetting the. effect of higher 
wages and prices and will aid the 
railroads in the reconversion and 
post-war periods in meeting their 
problems of improvement, mainte- 
nance, employment and adequate 
service.” 

Foreign Trade—On the foreign 
trade front Russia, under diplo- 
matic negotiations, has been 
granted authority to buy machine 
tools in this country to the tune 
of $19,000,900 monthly for a 12- 
month period, according to the 
“Iron Age.” This business is 
roughly about one-fourth of cur- 
rent total machine tool shipments. 
Although orders have not yet 
been placed, Russia is securing 


| data and bids for a complete steel 


mill, the ingct capacity of which 
will be about 8,000,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Cigarette Tax Receipts —— Tax 
stamps purchased in September, 
last, for 20,000,000,000 cigarettes 
compares. with 22,500,000,000 a 
year. ago, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue reported. Tax receipts 
were $70,000,000, a decrease of 
$9,000,000 from last September. 
Revenue stamps to the number of 
391,500,000 were bought for cigars, 
eompared with 525,900,000 in 
September a year ago. The 
above figures approximate civilian 
consumption and do not include 
cigarettes and cigars’ for the 
armed forces, lend-lease, and the 
Red Cross. Taxes were paid on 
11,500,000 gallons of domestic 
distilled spirits, in contrast to 
7,200,000 gallons a year ago. Total 
internal revenue receipts in Sep- 
tember were $5,057,000,000, an in- 
crease of $443,000,000 over Sep- 
tember, 1943. For July, August 
and September the total receipts 
were $10,428,000,000, an increase 
of $2,142,000,000. 

War Effort Advertising—Domes- 
tic daily and Sunday newspaper 


advertising in support of the war 


effort amounted to $57,969,242 in 
the year ended July 31, last, the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association reported the past 
week. Topping a list of 42 dif- 
ferent war support projects were 
war bonds, which totaled $26,-. 
101,024 in advertising space for 
the 12 months’ period. The re- 
port, says the ANPA’s bureau, 
covers war effort support in ad- 
vertising columns only, with news 
and editorial matter not included. 

Labor Forces Decline in Sep- 
tember —- Discussing man-power 
last week, Paul V. McNutt, War 
Manpower Commissioner;  re- 
vealed a drop of 1,000,000 in the 
nation’s labor force in September. 
Describing the decline as a “seri- 
ous development” in view of in- 
creased production requirements. 
in certain industries, Mr. McNutt 
said the loss of man-power repre-. 
sents students and teachers who 
quit vacation jobs and women 
workers who left the labor forces 
to become housewives. The em- 
ployed civilian labor force. in 
September was estimated at 52.-. 

(Continued on page 1949) 
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industrial Activity Down Slightly In September Recognition of French Provisional Gov't Under 
Federal Reserve Board Reports | de Gauile by U. S., Britain, Russia and Others 


“Output at factories and mines in September and the early part | Recognition by the United States of the French Provisional Gov- 
of October was maintained close to the August level. Value of} ernment under the leadership of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, was an- 
department store sales continued to show increases above last year.| nounced at the State Department at Washington on Oct. 23 by Edward 
There were mixed movements in commodity prices with a sharp| R. Stettinius, Jr., Acting Secretary of State. The announcement 
decline in the price of steel scrap,’ according to the summary of! stated that Jefferson Caffrey, will, if agreeable to the Provisional 
general business and financial conditions in the United States; issued| Government, assume the duties of Ambassador to France. Incident 
by the Board of Governors of the® to this step, Associated Press ac-@ , 
Federal Reserve System, based counts from Washington, Oct. 23, 








wheat, and good pastures, will go PreSident and himself that 








‘ upon statistics for September and 


the first half of October. The 
Board’s summary, issued Oct. 27, 
continued: 


Industrial Production 


“Industrial. production in Sep- 
tember was 231% of the 1935-39 
average, according to the Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index, as com- 
pared with 232 in August and 230 
in July. 

“Activity in most industries 
manufacturing durable goods 
ehowed slight decreases in Sep- 
tember and there were further 
large déclines in production of 
aluminum and magnesium. Steel 
output averaged 93.4% of capac- 
ity, somewhat below the August 
rate, but showed an increase-dur- 
ing the first three weeks of Octo 
ber. Easing of military demand 
for steel led to some increase in 
allocations for civilian production 
during the fourth quarter. Air- 


craft production and output in the; 


automobile industry were main- 
tained during September at the 
level of the preceding monfh. 
“Output of textile and leather 
products continued to increase in 


September from the reduced July | 


level. Shoe production advanced 
to the highest rate reached since 
the spring of 1942. Output of 
manufactured food products, as a 
group, was maintained at the level 
of the preceding month after al- 
lowance for seasonal change. But- 
ter production continued about 
15% below last year. Hog 
slaughter declined further in Sep- 
tember, while cattle slaughter 
continued to increase more than 
is usual at this season and reached 
a record rate for the wartime 
period—about 50% above the 1935- 
1939 average. Beverage distil- 
leries resumed production of al- 
cohol for industrial purposes in 
September after turning out an 
exceptionally. large amount of 
whiskey and other distilled spirits 
during August. 
“Crude petroleum production 
continued to rise in September, 
while output of coal and other 
minerals showed little change. 


Distribution 


“Department store sales in Sep- 
tember showed about the usual 
large seasonal increase and were 
14% larger than a year ago. In 
the first half of October sales rose 
sharply and were 16% above the 
high level that prevailed in the 
corresponding period last year, re- 
fiecting in part the greater volume 
of Christmas shopping prior to the 
overseas mailing deadline. 

“Carloadings of railway freight 
during September and the first 
half of October were slightly lower 
than a year ago owing to decreases 
in shipments of raw materials, 
offset in part by increased load- 
ings of war products and other 
finished goods. 


Commodity Prices 

“Prices of grains and some other 
farm products were higher in the 
third week of October than in the 
early part of September and there 
were scattered increases during 
this period. in wholesale prices of 
industrial products. Prices of steel 
scrap and nonferrous. metal scrap, 
however, declined; steel scrap was 
reduced from ceiling levels by 
$3.40 per ton, or 18%, to the low- 
est prices offered since August, 
1939. 

Agriculture 

“Crop production in 1944. will 
rank with 1942 when the largest 
production in history was har- 
vested. Corn production is esti- 
mated at 3.2 billion bushels; this, 


‘together with other feed grains, 


far to prevent too rapid market- 
ingsof livestock. Commercial truck 
crops for the fresh market will 
not only exceed 1943: production 
but appear likely to exceed the 
1942 record by about 11%; de- 
ciduous fruit production is about 
20%. above 1943, and citrus fruit 
production may equal or possibly 
exceed that of last year-in spite 
of recent storm damage. 


Bank Credit 


“Expenditure by the Treasury 
of funds received during the Fifth 
War Loan Drive continued — in 
large volume during the latter 
half of September and the -first 
half of October, and U. S. Gov- 
ernment deposits at banks de- 
clined. Time deposits at weekly 
reporting banks in 101 leading 
cities rose by about $300 million 
in the five weeks ended Oct. 18, 
and demand deposits of business 
and individuals, which decreased 
somewhat in the latter part of 
September partly as a result of 
tax payments, increased again in 
October. Currency in circulation 
increased by $660 million in the 
five weeks ended Oct. 18. This 
unusually large outflow of cur- 
rency may have been associated 
with purchases of overseas Christ- 
mas gifts during the period. 

“Reporting banks in 101 cities 
reduced their Government secur- 
ity holdings during the five weeks 
ended Oct. 18 by about $900 mil- 
lion. Treasury bill holdings de- 
clined by $370 million and ceér- 
tificate holdings by $530 million. 
These sales were largely made to 
meet the currency drain and in- 
creased reserve requirements. Dur- 
ing the same period the Reserve 
Banks purchased $680 million in 
Government securities. Excess re- 
serves continued to fluctuate dur- 
ing this period at a level of close 
to a billion dollars. 


“Commercial loans at weekly 
reporting banks increased steadily 
during September and early Octo- 
ber. Loans to brokers and dealers 
in securities increased somewhat, 


i reflecting in part large flotations 


of new corporate issues during the 
penod. Loans to others for pur- 
chasing and carrying Government 
securities, although declining 
steadily, were in mid-October still 
about $280 million above their 
pre-drive level in June.” 


Bide Ass’t Cashier of 
Cleveland Reserve Bank 


Promotion of George H. Emde 
to Assistant Cashier of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
effective Nov. 1, was announced 
on Oct. 25 by George C. Brainard, 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Mr. Emde started with the 
Federal Reserve Bank on June 14, 
1920, as a teller in the Money De- 
partment. He was Manager of 


the Credits, Loans and Discounts 
Department when he was granted 
a leave July 12, 1944, to work 
with the bank examination staff 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal. Reserve System, 

Mr. Emde was graduated in 
1926 magna cum laude from 
Cleveland Law School, received 
his LL.B. degree and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Between 1917 
and the time he joined the Fed- 
eral Reserve he was employed in 
several Cleveland financial in- 
stitutions. : Mr. Emde is' an asso- 








ciate member of the Robert 
Morris Associates, a national or- 





ganization of bank credit men. 
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stated: 

Two actions by its Allies 
marked the renaissance of the Re- 
public: 

1: The United States, Britain 
and Russia at noon (EWT) simul- 
taneously recognized the regime 
of which General de Gaulle is 
President.as a “Provisional Gov- 
ernment.” 

2. General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower turned over to this admin- 


| istration virtually all metropoli- 


tan France except the ‘western 
front combat zones, by declaring 
the non-combat area to be an “in- 
terior zone.” That includes the 
capital of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, Paris. 

Not since German invaders en- 
veloped the shattered nation in 
the summer of 1940 had France 
attained such stature in the family 
of nations or such control over its 
own affairs. 

Recognition by the three great 
powers was accompanied by sim- 
ilar action of other. nations, in- 
cluding Canada, Australia, Brazil, 
Peru and Venezuela. 

It was later made known that 
China had on Oct. 24 formally 
recognized the de Gaulle regime, 
and that a similar course had been 
decided upon by New Zealand and 


| the Nicaraguan Government. 


According to Associated Press 
advices from Washington, Oct. 23, 
immediately after announcing 
recognition the United States un- 
dertook several adjustments to 
bring its relations with the new 
France in line: 

1. The State Department an- 
nounced that business and profes- 
sional people who can show a good 
military or civilian need for their 
passports will be permitted to go 
there although transportation fa- 
cilities are “extremely meager.” 

2. Diplomatic and financial au- 
thorities predicted the early un- 
freezing of $1,000,000,000 of 
French assets in this country, in- 
cluding about $900,000,000 credited 
to the Bank of France as well as 
heavy private holdings. The Bank 
of France assets are presently un- 
der attachment by the Bank of 
Belgium in New York State be- 
cause of the assumed loss of cer- 
tain Belgium gold deposits at 
Paris in 1940. Special arrange- 
ments are being worked out to 
lift the attachment. 

3. Treasury officials said the 
question of reopening business 
communications between the 
United States and France was un- 
der consideration. Action is ex- 
pected in about ten days. 

The State Department’s § an- 
nouncement of recognition of the 
de Gaulle regime as the Pro- 
visional Government of France, as 
contained in Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington and given 
in the New York “Times,” fol- 
lows: 

The Government of the United 
States has today recognized the 
French de facto authority estab- 
lished in'Paris under the leader- 
ship of General de Gaulle as the 
Provisional Government of the 
French Republic. A communica- 
tion in this sense has today been 
addressed to the Provisional Gov-+ 
ernment. Mr. Jefferson Caffery 
will, if agreeable to the Provi- 
sional Government, assume. the 
duties of Ambassador to France. 

This action on the part of the 
United States Government is in 
harmony with its policy toward 
France as publicly enunciated 
from time to time by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. 

_As the Secretary of State in his 
speech of April 9, 1944, stated, it 
was always the thought of the 
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Frenchmen themselves should un- 
dertake the civil administration 
of their country and that this 
Government would look to the or- 
ganization then known as the 
French Committee of National 
Liberation to exercise leadership 
in the establishment of law and 
order. In accordance with this 
policy agreements were entered 
into between the Supreme Allied 
Commander and the de _ facto 
French authority headed by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle covering the ad- 
ministration of civil affairs in 
France and other related sub- 
jects. 

In accordance with the proce- 
dure envisaged in the civil affairs 
agreement, an “interior zone” has 
been established to include a large 
part of France, including Paris. 
The agreement provides that in 
the interior zone the conduct of 
the administration of the territory 
and responsibility therefore will 
be entirely a matter for the 
French authorities. 

Today the vast majority of 
Frenchmen are free. They have 
had opportunity during recent 
weeks to demonstrate their desire 
to have the duties and obligations 
of Government assumed by the 
administration which is now 
functioning in Paris and which 
has been _ reconstituted and 
strengthened by the inclusion of 
leaders of the valiant forces of 
resistance within France. 

The intention of the French au- 
thorities to seek an expression -of 
the people’s will at the earliest 
possible date, following the re- 
patriation of French prisoners of 
war and deportees in Germany, 
has been mace known on differ- 
ent occasions. Pending the ex- 
pression of the will of the French 
people through the action of their 
duly elected representatives, the 
Provisional Government of the 
French Republic, in its efforts to 
prosecute the war until final vic- 
tory and to lay the foundation for 
the rehabilitation of France, can 
count on the continued, full and 
friendly cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Soviet 


From the “Times” we also take 
the following statement issued by 
the Soviet Union on Russian rec- 
ognition of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic, 
as transmitted in English by the 
Soviet Tass agency and recorded 
by the Federal. Communications 
Commission: 

On Oct. 23 the representative 
of the Soviet Union in France 
[Alexander E.|] Bogomoloff, made 
the following statement to the 
French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs: 

“The Soviet Government deems 
it necessary to inform you of the 
following: 

“The Soviet Government has 
been informed by the Governments 
of the United States of America 
and Great Britain that the said 
Governments came to an agree- 
ment with French authorities on 
the establishment of an internal 
zone of, France, including Paris, 
under the control of the French 
Administration. 

“The Soviet Government has 
also been informed by the Gov- 
ernments of the United States 
and Great Britain that simultane- 
ously with this, both the said 
Governments would make a dec- 
laration on the recognition of 
the. Provisional Government of 

rance. 

“The Soviet Union, invariably 
maintaining a friendly attitude 
toward democratic France, wel- 


}comes the above-mentioned de- 
! cisions of the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain. 
In this the Soviet Government 
proceeds from the fact of the con- 
solidation of the democratic foun- 
dations of the Provisional French 
Government, as well as from the 
fact that the recognition of the 
Provisional Government of France 
by the three Allied powers will 
contribute to the still closer uni- 
fication of ‘French people and mo- 
bilization of its forces for further 
struggle against the common 
enemy—Hitlerite Germany. 


“The Soviet Government here- 
by announces its decision to rec- 
ognize the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic and 
its wish to appoint a representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union, Bogo- 
moloff, as Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary in 
France.” 


Opposes Interempire 
Trade Alliance Which 
British Advocate 


Robert H. Patchin, President of 
the Grace Lines, states that Brit- 
ish advocacy of an interempire 
trade alliance excluding the 
United States may force this na- 
tion to “prove to Britain” the 
merits of worldwide tariff reci- 
procity. His views were expressed 
before a House Economic Plan- 
ning subcommittee in Washington, 
on Oct. 27, it is noted in United 
Press advices from Washington on 
that day from which the follow- 
ing also is taken: 


“Britain’s power as the world’s 
largest single purchaser of prime 
commodities,” he said, “would be 
used as a trump card or lever to 
induce other members of the 
empire preferentially to purchase 
British goods.” 


“This would be nothing less 
than an economic league cutting 
clear across the world’s trade 
routes,’ Mr. Patchin said, adding 
that “‘the United States would be 
on the outside.” 


The United States, Mr. Patchin 
said, should advise Britain that 
the plan will not work either to 
the “benefit of-the British Com- 
monwealth or the world as a 
whole.”’ 


“We will have to prove to Brit- 
ain,” he said, “that our way is 
better, that a nation of her trad- 
ing traditions and skill has more 
to gain in an expanding world 
economy, and that an expanding 
American economy will offer her 
a larger export market.” 


ABA Agriculture Group 
To Confer at Memphis 


C. W. Bailey, a country banker 
for 40 years and President of the 
First National Bank, Clarksville, 
Tenn., since 1920, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association’s Agricul- 
tural Commission to head up the 
Association’s national program for 
service to agriculture, it has been 
announced by W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, President of the Association, 
who is also Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of the National City Bank 
of New: York, New York. Mr. 
Bailey will preside when the 
Commission holds its first meet- 
ing of the Association year at 
——- Tenn., on Nov. 15 and 
16. 




















This meeting will be an execu- 
tive conference at which bankers 
will discuss the financial problems 
to be met by agriculture and the 
services which ‘banks will render 
to farm customers in their com- 
munities. President Burgess, Dr. 
Harold Stonier, Executive Man- 
ager of the ABA, and Dr. Van B. 
Hart, Extension Professor of Farm 


Management, New York College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
are among the extended list of 
speakers announced, 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 
law has no possible re-|which would take over all 
semblance to. the Bill of} economic processes and activ- 
Rights sacred to Americans, |ities and grant each individ- 
nor is it in any way analogous | ual in the land the right to 
to the first ten Amendments | demand these things of it. If 
to the Constitution. Indeed,|we assume that something of 
it would not be very difficult|this sort is meant, the 
to demonstrate an inner in-| “rights” begin to have a 
consistency between the two.|meaning—although it would 
It is difficult to understand | be difficult to exchange such 
why any one ever thought of | “rights” for bread. But we 
connecting the two, and still| have no such system in this 
more difficult to understand |country now and we, for our 
why the utterly false and| part, do not believe that the 
really quite misleading nick-| American people want any 
name ever “took hold’ inj;suchsystem. If the President 
many quarters where it must; means merely that the Gov- 
be known that the whole pro-|ernment should assume the 
cedure is merely a cheap trick obligation of seeing to it that 


- , 
| was stressed by Under Secretary of Commerce, Wayne C. Taylor, 








to obtain the good will of the, 
men in the armed services. | 


Rights? | 
But to return to the Pres- | 
ident’s “economic bill of! 
rights.” The President, and 
we should suppose every one | 
else with better than Simian 
intelligence, must know that 
most of these “rights” do not, | 
and in the nature of the case | 
could not, exist. They must 
likewise know, if they pause 
for a moment to consider the 
matter, that this use of the 
term “right” is perfectly ab- 
surd. “The right of a useful 
and remunerative job in in- 
dustries, in shops, on the 
farms, or the mines of the 
nation”! What earthly mean- 
ing, really, can be attached to 
such a sequence of words? 
If every man has “a right” to. 
any such thing, then there, 
must ke something or some 
one who is under obligations 
to furnish it — since such 
things do not..grow wild on 
trees or float aboutsin the air ) 
within-réach’of all#t* °*" | 
But every\dne, according to 
the doctrine ‘enunciated, has 
the right. No one seems to 
be left against whom to exer- 
cise this putative right. Of| 
course, most of those now. 
serving among the New Deal | 
storm troops would promptly | 
and glibly reply that the in- | 
dividual has “a right” to de- | 
mand such things from his, 
government. But the govern- 
ment, after all, is but.a repre- 
sentative of the people who 
are said to hold this “right’’! 
‘The statement, of the Pres- 
ident may then be stated in 
another way, to wit: “The 
people of the United States 
have the right to demand of 
themselves a useful and re- 
munerative job in industries, 
on the farms, or in the mines 
of the country.” Stated in 
this way, the proposition be- 
comes patently absurd. » 
' It is perhaps possible, by 
reading certain implications 
into such statements to-make 
a semblance of sense of them 
-—but the implications are not 
pleasant and they certainly 
should not be mentioned in 
the same breath with the Bill 
of Rights. These vague asser- 
tions could be taken to mean 
that a socialistic state should 
ke established in this country 





| 





} 
| 
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} 
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all men are accorded the 
privileges cited in his “eco- 
nomic bill of rights’ — sup- 
plying what private industry 
fails to provide—he, possibly 
without realizing it, is in 
reality proposing a program 
which must in the end lead 
to state socialism, or the 
equivalent. 


Widespread Folly 

If only the President re- 
peatedly indulged in such 
dangerous twaddle we should 
not be so concerned. If 
such nonsense were confined 
to the New Deal menage and 
its hangers-on, we should find 
the situation less distressing. 
The fact is, however, that the 
habit is much more. wide- 
spread than that. For a good 
while past, it has appeared 
that few aspirants for public 
office have .felt that they 
could possibly succeed with- 
out indulging in much the 
same sort of nonsense. And 
now-—with the deepest regret 
be it: said—the ‘Republican 
candidate for the Presidency 
appears to be running the 
President himself a close race 
in making use of precisely 
this type of folly. 


“They” Have Moved to 
Washington! 2 

And this particular case is 
but an illustration.. Many 
more could as easily be cited. 
This persistent habit, not only 
of public officials but of a 
great many others who should 
know much better, of looking 
to Washington, much as the 
public had foolishly’ grown to 
look to the “they” of Wall 


‘Street. in the foolish ’Twen- 
ties, is another case in point. |. 


Twenty years’ ago ‘all too 
many of us formed our judg-. 
ment of the future by refer- 
ence to what “they”: (in Wall 
Street) were doing, or: were 
supposed to be doing’ or ‘plan- 
ning to do or were likely to 


do. “They” have now moyed|9 


to. Washington, D. C.:. Ask the 
man in the street what he 
thinks bond prices or inter- 
est rates, as examples, are 
likely to be two years from 
now or six months from now. 
and all too often he will be- 
gin by stating what he think 
the Federal Government will 
want them to be. All. t60 


often no question as to 


‘business ‘community 


national election, 


Importance of Small Business Stressed 
At Commerce and Industry Forum 


Small business as the foundation of our free enterprise system | 


a broadcast of the Business Foru 


Association over Station WMCA on Oct. 25, at which time he said: 
“We must have a thriving small business population if we are to| 
reach our post-war employment goal after the war. 


m of the Commerce and Indust 


But ahead of us 





ties of reconversion. Can small 
business survive. the - transition 
between the end of the war and 
the hoped for lasting peace? And 
what about the thousands of servy- 
ice men and war workers who 
wish to take the risk and go into 
business for themselves?” 

Earlier, Mr. Taylor met at the 
University Club with members of 
the Metropolitan New York Busi- 
ness and Industry Committee, or- 
garized under the auspices of the 
Commerce and Industry Assoc- 
ation to protect and advance the 
interests of smaller business— 
reference to which appeared in 
our issue of Oct 26,.page 1837. 
Present at the club were 15 mem- 
bers of the Committee, and its 
Chairman, Herbert L. Carpenter, 
Association Vice-President 
Director and President, Carpenter | 
Container Corp. of Brooklyn. Also | 
present were Benjamin H. Gor- | 
don, Regional Business Consult- 
ant, United States Department of 
Commerce; Commissioner M. P. 
Catherwood, New York State De- 
pariment of Commerce, and Act- 
ing Commissioner C. R. Beards- 
ley, New York City Department 
of Commerce. 

Emphasizing the especial inter- 
est of the -~Department of Com- 
merce in the future of small en- 
terprises both established and new, 
the Secretary on the Radio Busi- 
ness Forum stated that the De- 
partment is actively engaged in 
providing practical aids. He said 
predictions that service men and 
war workers who will want to 
open a retail store or mechanical 
shop or go into agriculture range 
up to 38,000,000, and pointed out 
that, aside from the normal need 
for mere new enterprises, if the 
country is to solve its number 
one problem—unemployment—we 
must expand in every direction. 
He further stated: 

“The war has taught us our ca- 
pacity to produce and our ability 
to provide full employment 
through such, high levels of pro- 
duction. Our volume of output 
for the first peacetime year should 
be 30 to 45% above 1940. 

“In cooperation with the War 
Department we are preparing a 
series of 19 books on the estab- 
lishment of various businesses. 
And I think they should be help- 
ful also to the established small 
enterprise. The field offices of 
the Department of Commerce 
here in New York and in other 
leading cities, welcome visits from 
all business men. We are equipped 
to give small enterprises 
much helpful information. They 
are imbued with the philosophy 
of the entire Department that the 
success of small business will play 
a large part in the overall success 
of our nation in the’ peace to 
come.” 3s 4s ifs 
Discussing the small business 
program and. aetivities vf the 
State of New York Depariment of 
Commerce, Commissioner M. P. 
Catherwood said: | Te 
“Small Business is, big business 





whether the Federal Govern- 
ment has in reality become 
émnipotent’ meanwhile ‘will 
occur to him. The notion that 
the Government can do what 
it wishes forever. with the 
is ap- 
parently in process of becom- 
ing another of the current po- 
litical. myths. 

‘How disheartening to: note! 
that not oné candidate in this 
campaign 








has as yet, had the.courare tn 
expose these foolish notions! 





lie the uncertainties and difficul- * 


and| sisting them with information on 


| agination needed.” 


‘purchasing income. 


| here, the biggest paymaster in the 
| State. Our Department was es- 
tablished to aid private enterprise. 
The work is carried out by the 
main .office,.in Albany, and «by 
branch offices in New York City 
|}and Washington, as well as re- 
gional offices throughout the State. 
Long before the war our Depart- 
ment introduced ‘war production 
'clinics’ which brought together 
large prime contractors and po- 
' tential subcontractors to team up 
on arming the nation for defense. 
We held them in key spots and 
had the active cooperation of the 
Commerce and Industry Assoc- 
ation and the New York City De- 
partment of Commerce. Now as 
manufacturers begin to think in 
terms of reconversion, we are as- 








plant locations, markets «and 
sources of materials...Through 
our research and business service 
facilities we.-provide practical 
help to hundreds of business con- 
cerns. * 

“It is true that many problems 
of small business are national in 
scope but this does not mean that 
we can depend on the Federal 
Government for their solution. In 
addition to the need for clarifica- 
tion of Federal policies and a 
change in attitude by the federal 
government, however, there re- 
mains a tremendous field in which 
inteiligent, progressive action by 
states, communities and business 
men is essential. 

“Governor Dewey’s appoint- 
ment of the Advisory Committee 
on Technical Industrial Develop- 
ment and the recent organization 
by the Commerce. and Industry 
Association of a program for the 
protection of small business in 
the metropolitan area are ex- 
amples of the initiative and im- 


“New York City is a commun- 
ity of small mantfacture and 
business” Said C. R. Beardsley, 
Acting Commissioner, City of 
New York Department of Com- 
merce. “‘After the war their prob- 
lems will be—clearing war obli- 
gations, selecting and developing 
new products, using new {ech- 
niques and materials, relief Trom 
taxation, maintaining low produc- 
tion costs and securing new mar- 
kets.” -He added that. contrary 
to the impression that many firms 
are leaving New York City, “we 
have had an increase of 225 in 
eight months of 1944. Most of 
these are small firms.” Answer- 
ing the question as to what help 
can be given small manufacturers 
in terminating war contracts and 
preparing for regular peacetime 
production, Mr. Beardsley said 
“the greatest problem will be to 
secure prompt settlement of sub- 
eontrects. Prime contractors 
should deal with the Procurement 
office which issued the orders. 
Both prime and_ subcontractors 
can aid. themselves by learning 
the required procedure.” ; 

Queried as to how small firms, 
especially new, ones can obtain 
finaneial backing, the Commis- 
sioner said, “any person or firm 
must be, ready to. demonstrate 
ability, and prospects and‘ proye 
character, .The G. 1. Bill of Rights 
will aid ex-servicé men. |The 
Américan Bankers Association has 
been Studying this problem with 
the purpose of making available 
to small business every possible 
banking aid.” 

On the subject of getting low 
costs without reducing wages, he 


! 


| 





| 





bed wee following to say: 

“Wages cai b increased.’ To 
maintain’ employment, we need ‘a 
wider :and: deeper: foundation of 
The point is' 
overlooked: thata>by cooperation | 


everyone. Manufacturers must 
use .efficient equipment and seek 
only reasonable profits. Govern- 
ment must reduce taxes. Labor 
must avoid slowdowns, shop rules 
and featherbedding. We need less 


1D emphasis on the 30 hour week to 
'Y |spread employment and on in- 


creasing apparent wages and a 
keener realization of their impact 
on employment and real wages.” 

According to Herbert L. Car- 
penter, Vice-President of Com- 
merce and Industry Association, 


ithe term “Small Business” repre- 


sents the typical and individual 
American business or industry. 
The smaller business _ interests 
prior to the war, represented at 
least 70% of the business of the 
United States and. probably the 
Same percentage of the employ- 
ment of men and women and our 
invested capital. He added: 
“With the coming of Victory, 
the future prosperity of America 
and the ability to employ thenil- 
lions now engaged jr Civilian 
production and these who come 
back from the sighting fronts and 
those vélenattt from the war plants 
will .be dependent upon the fu- 
ture strength and opportunities 
in our smaller industries and bus- 
inesses. At least 50% of all of our 
armed forces must be absorbed 
by smaller business, industry and 
agriculture. If our tax laws and 
controls are promptly adjusted to 
encourage private enterprises, em- 
ployees and employers who went 
from private industries to the 
great war plants will return to 
their old activities and be a great 
factor in our future employment 
and purchasing power. This would 
include also at least half of those 
in our armed forces who must be 
absorbed in existing and new and 
expanded small business enter- 
prises, including agriculture.” 





Life Insurance Death 
Benefits Up 13% 


Life insurance death benefit 

payments to American families 
during August increased 13% 
over July payments due to in- 
creased war deaths, reversing the 
normal downward trend for that 
month, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reported on Oct. 26. The Au- 
gust payments were $103,802,000, 
which was only slightly below the 
peak month of last year, although 
normally August is among the 
months of ‘lowest mortality. For 
the first eight months, death ben- 
efit payments were $809,445,000, 
compared ‘with $758,278,000 in the 
same period of 1943. 
_ “In spite of the sharp increase 
in war death claims since the be- 
ginning of the battles of France 
and Germany and the new attacks 
in the Pacific, the death benefit 
payments for the first eight 
months have increased over the 
previous year only by about the 
same, proportion as. the increase 
in total life insurance in force,” 
the Institute reported. “This re- 
flects some improvement during 
the year in home’ front death 
claims, offsetting, in part, the war 
deaths.” . 

Total payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries in August were 
$199,500,000, compared with $200,- 
0$4,000 in August last year, while 
the eight-months total. this year is 
$1,666,124,000, compared with $1,- 
616,523,000: last’ year. The other 
items showing increases are divi- 
dends to ‘policyholders, up 7% or 
about the same proportionate in- 
crease as totaliinsurance in force; 
payments ‘of maturing endowment 
policies, up 10%; and annuity pay- 
ments, up 5%. Payments of sur- 
render values to policyholders 
withdrawing their policies con- 


\tinuetigt a record low’ rate,’ this 


year’s total thus far being 25% 
under last year and well undér 
half the 1941. total for, the same 


we ean increase real wages for period. 
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The State Of Trade. 
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250,000, a decrease of 1,000,000, 
from August and 2,000,000 from | 
the July peak. 

. Steel Industry—Sharp fluctua- | 
tions in the volume of new steel | 
orders have occurred in the past) 
few weeks, but the trend is still | 
definitely downward, states the | 
“Iron Age” in its summary of the | 
steel market the past week. De-| 
creases, however, are not marked, | 
and show a leveling off on an or- | 
derly basis. Production directives | 
of the War Production Board also | 
tend. to. be on a downward slant. 

The slow decline in order. vol- 
ume, coupled with a relatively 
high steel ingot rate,. served to 
help most mills.make satisfactory 
headway in. reducing. - certain 
backlogs.- This was - especially 
true of the sheet business:. One 
large sheet. producer .the- past 
week indicated that its-production 
directive on sheets, if put-on the 
yearly basis, Would match-its best 
pre-war year’s sheet output, re- 
ports the trade’ journal. 

- Despite the easing of pressure 
for steel deliveries existent a few 
months ago, actual output of steel 
for war goods continues at a high 
level. Action abroad on the war 
fronts has quickened the tempo 
slightly the past week, and less is 
heard about post-war planning, 
the magazine discloses, but under 
the surface the passing of each 


day finds manufacturers more 
nearly squared away in their 
plans, even though they are 


locked in the files. This situation 
is encouraged by contract com- 


York reports system output of 
172,100,000 kilowatt-hours in the 
| week ended Oct. 22, 1944, and 
compares with 222,600,000 kilo- 
| watt-hours for the corresponding 
| week of 1943, or a decrease ot 


| 22.7%. 


Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 168,300,000 kilowatt- 
hours, compared with 206,400,000 
kilowatt-hours for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, a de- 
crease of 138.5%. 

RR. Freight Loadings—Carload- 
ings of revenue. freight for the 
week ended Oct. 21 
905,941 cars, the Association. of 
American Railroads. announced. 
This: was an_increase. of 7,291 
cars, or 0.8% above the preceding 
week this year and. 522 cars, or 
0.1% above. the corresponding 
week of 1943. Compared with a 
similar period in.1942, an increase 
of 2,679. cars,-or 0.3%, is shown. 

Coal Preduction—The.U: 8. Bu- 
reau ef Mines .reports production 
of -Pennsylvania anthracite for 
week. ended Oct. 21, 1944, at 
1,285,000 tons, a decrease of 33,000 
tons -(2.5%.)..from the preceding 
week,. And 12,000 tons, or 0.9% 
under the corresponding week of 
1943. The 1944 calendar year to 
date, however, shows an increase 
of 5.1% when compared with 
corresponding period of 1943. 


The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
‘production for the week ended 
Oct. 21 at 11,800,000 net tons, 
representing a decrease of 75,000 
tons, or 0.6%, compared with 





pletion and cutbacks in the face 
of no important shifts to produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods. 
Indications point to an increase | 
in the shell steel program some 
time before the end of the year. 
It was recently cut back in order | 
to get it in step with the produc- | 
tion of shell-making -machinery. | 
Requirements by the year-end 


are expected to be higher than at, 


present; they will, however, not 
hit the peaks originally estimated. 
The heavy ammunition production 
program for November and De- 
cember will comprise around 30% 
of the 1944 total, with $52,- 
000,000 scheduled for completion 
in November and $62,000,000 in 


With respect to the structural 
steel situation, it is apparent, ac- 
cording to the “Iron Age,” that 
military business will continue an 
important factor in this. phase of 
the steel industry. 
market factors include .the -easing +: 
in the tight railroad car situation 
at one mill and an increased. pro- 
duction directive at another,. both- |; 


proved delivery situation in’ tin 
plate. 

The “Tron Age” composite price 
for heavy melting steel scrap has 


dropped eight cents this week to |) 


$15.67. However, ‘this has been ‘a 
period of readjustment, with 
prices in Boston rising while 
dropping in several other market 
districts. 

The. American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Monday 


industry) will be 94.4% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning Oct. 30, 
compared with 96.3% one week 
ago. ‘This week’s operating rate 
is equivalent to 1.707.200 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, com- 


week and, 1, Le son tons one year 
ABA ~ bye 

Electric: teat Edi-. 
son. Electric: Institute reports: that 
the output.of eleetricitv decreased 
to... appreximately 4.345.352,000 


Sk See weer in’ ow 


Other. steel |; 


| 11,875,000 tons in the preceding 
| week. Production in the corre- 
| sponding week of last year 
amounted to 11,467.000 net tons, 
| while output for Jan. 1 to Oct. 21, 
| 1944, totaled 506,405,000 net tons. 
as against 480,201,000 tons in the 
same 1943 period, or a gain of 
| 5. 5%. 

Estimated production of bee- 
| hive coke in the United States for 
| the week ended Oct. 21, 1944, as 
| reported by the same_ source, 
showed an increase of 3,700 tons 
when compared with the output 
for the week ended Oct. 14, last. 
There was, however, a decline of 
42.800 tons from the correspond- 
ing week of 1943. 

-Silver—The London market for 
silver was unchanged at: 232d. 
The New York Official for foreign’ 
silver continuéd at 44% cents, 
with domestic’ silver at 70% cents: 

Lumber Shipments — The Na- 
‘tional Lumber Manufacturers 
Association” reports that. lumber 
shipments of 507 reporting mills 
were. 7.8%. below preduction for 
ithe - week énded ‘Oct. 21, while. 
new orders of these mills were 
23.7% less than production for 
the same period. Unfilled order 
files amounted to 94% of stocks. 


reporting identical mills. exceeded 
production by 3.0%. and orders 
ran, 5.5% above output. 


‘Compared to the sapnaeaiindice 


‘\oweeks: of 1935-39; production of 


reporting mills was 21.7% greater. 


‘ders “0.7% greater. 

Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil production. 
for the week’ ended Oct. 21, as 
estimated by the American 'Pe- 
troleum Institute, was 4,744,900 
barrels. This - represented’ an 
increase of 18,350 barrels per day 


36,400 barrels. in excess of the | 
daily. average figure /recom-| 
mended, by-.the. Petroleum Ad- 
ministration -.for-.War. for. the. 
month of October, 1944. 
compared | with the corresvond-. 


: Fe: ck 
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ae four weeks: 
daily. output 
barrels. 
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kwh. 
: Conselidated Edison Co: of New 


‘as “al whole--ran*'to' stille» (ona 


totaled | 


For .1944. to. date, shipments of |: 


\ while 


shipments 13.6% greater, and or- |\- 


from the preceding week, and |, 


When |. 


ing week last vear. crude oil pro-'|, 
duction - was 335,150. barrels: per 


Reporte» frown. ‘refining. com~ | 
siuhatlons? inditate-that ‘the: industry’): 


Bureau’ of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately: 4,662,000: barrels of crude 
oil daily and produced 14,559,000 | 
barrels of -gasoline> Kerosene out- 
put totaled 1,344,000 barrels, with 
distillate’ fuel oil placed at 5,030,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
at 8,889,000 barrels during the 
week ended Oct. 21, 1944. Stor- 
age supplies at the week-end to- 
taled 78,366,000 barrels of gaso- 
line; 14,455,000 barrels of kero- 
sene; 48,360,000 barrels of distil- 
late fuel, and 63,944,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. The above fig- 
ures apply to the country as a 
whole, and do not. reflect con- 
ditions on the East Coast. 

Paper Production—Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended Oct. 
21. was at 91.6% of capacity, as 
against 94.7% (revised) of capac- 
ity in. the preceding week, the 
American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation’s index. of mill activity 
disclosed. The rate during the 
week ended Oct. 23 last year, was 
88.8% of capacity.. As for paper- 
board, production for the same 
period was reported at 94% of 
capacity, against 96% in the pre- 
ceding: week. 

' Business Failures — Business 
failures in the United States for 
the week ended Oct. 19 decreased 
to 12 from 15 in the preceding 
week, ‘and compared with 34 a 
year ago, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet. Insolvencies with lia- 
bilities of $5,000 or more amounted 
to 11 against 10 in the preceding 
week and 18 a_year earlier. 
There were two Canadian failures, 
compared with one a_ week 
earlier, and three a year ago. 


While wholesale volume for the 
country as a whole held up wel) 
the past week, retail sales broke 
to some extent from their recent 
high levels, Dun & Bradstreet 
disclosed in its summary of retail 
trade activity. Despite the dip in 
retail buying the past week, the 
volume of business was good. In 
some sections of the country mild 
weather retarded’ the forward 
movement in» apperel sales. 
Simultaneously, Christmas pur- 





Retail and Wholesale Trade— | 


Participation by Banks 


instructions to all National Bank 
National Bank participation in the 
under the so-called G. I. Bill. 

The Comptroller’s 
follow: 


instructions to 


Instructions to Bank Examiners to Facilitate 


in Loans Under G. 1. Bill 


On Oct. 26 Comptroller of the Currency Preston Delano issued 


Examiners designed to facilitate 
making of home loans to veterans 


National Bank Examiners 





by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs covering home loans to 
veterans by lending agencies un- 
der Title III of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. Section 
505 of Title III provides in effect 
that in:any case wherein a ‘prin- 
cipal loan’ to a qualified veteran 
for the purchase or construction 
of a home is approved by a Fed- 
eral agency to be made or guar- 
anteed or insured by it, and the 
veteran is in need of a second loan 
to cover the remainder of the 
purchese price or cost of-construc- 
tion, the veteran may borrow from 
a lending agency a maximum of 
20% of the purchase price or cost, 
but not more than $2,000, and may 
have the full amount. thereof 
guaranteed by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, subject to 
qualifications and exceptions set 
forth in the above-mentioned Reg- 
ulations. 

“In order to enable national 
banks to participate effectively in 
this portion of the ‘G. I.’ program, 
this office has taken the position 
that even though such _ second 
loans are secured by liens upon 
real estate, they will not be con- 
sidered real estate loans subject to 
the limitations and restrictions of 
Section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, for the reason that the Loan 
Guaranty Certificate issued by the 
Veterans’ Administration rather 
than the real estate lien consti- 
tutes the bank’s primary security.” 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 


“Regulations have been issued® 


by the Veterans Administration. 
Under the guarantee provisions, 
the total amount that can be 
guaranteed by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is limited to a maxi- 
mum of $2,000. This $2,000 guar- 
antee can be made available to 
the veteran in various terms and 
various amounts so long as it does 
not in the aggregate exceed the 
$2,000 maximum. 

The Veterans’ Administration 
informs the lender concerning 
these facts, and then the lender 
proceeds to have an appraisal 
made of the property to deter- 
mine its “reasonable normal 
value.” It is obvious that various 
market prices in many sections to- 
day do not qualify under the for- 
mula of “reasonable normal 
value” required by the law, Gen- 
eral Hines said. 

Assuming that the appraisal is 
satisfactory, the lender will for- 
ward the necessary papers, which 
are signed by the veteran, to the 
designated agency, which will rec- 
ommend to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. whether the loan meets 
the requirements of the Act and 
the Regulations. The Veterans’ 
Administration will approve or 
disapprove the application, and 
where approved will issue the 
loan guarantee certificate, repre- 
senting the obligation of the 
United States. 

If the guarantee is disapproved 
by the Veterans’ Administration, 





ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
announced on Oct. 18 the issu- 
ance of regulations concerning the 
guarantee of loans by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to veterans of 
the present war for use in the 
purchase of homes under Section 
501 of the Servicemens’ Readjust- 











chases for soldiers abroad deé- 
clined with the expiration of the 
time’ limit for mailing, but Yule 
purchases of other kinds began 
to’ moun?*. 

Statior ery and novelties were 
scarce; however, inventories were 
considered — good,’ fhough spotty, 
and improvement was. noted in 
‘deliveries. 


In the apparel field, millinery, 
dresses and sportswear were lead- 
ers, with the sale of fur-trimmed 
coats.. growing in volume. De- 
‘mand was. noted in sweaters. 
\blouses,.. scarfs. and _neckwear. 
‘Faille box bags were also popu- 
Jar, while handkerchiefs and 
gloves, sought as gifts, offered 
little variety, and men’s clothing 
showed. little change from, the 
evel existing: a year ago. 

Total. food. sales were little 
‘changed, with groceries and pro- 
‘visions moving. in steady volume, 
sugar. .and some. dairy 
products fell short... Fresh : fruits 
and: vegetables were sought, and 
the volume generally good. 
Retail. volume for the country 
‘was estimated. to be 8% to 12% 
over the same period of 1943, with 
regional percentage increases as 
follows: New England, 8 to 10%; 
‘East, 11 to 15%; Middle West, 6 to 
10%; Northwest, 8 to 10%; South, 
13; to 15%; Southwest, 5, to 9%, 
and Pacific Coast, 10 to 15%. 

Demand for apparel.and s 
\textiles .in the, wholesale hota 
raised the volume slightly over s 
‘year ago, but deliveries were still 
governed. by allotments. ._ 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
‘the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
idex;-were 8% ahead of a year 9g0 
for the week ended. Oct. 21. This 


\com pared with: a revised figure of 
17 %-in the. preceding week. For 
~ four’ -w 

; i“ sales: i 
‘9% ‘inerease-in department store 


-ended Oct, 21; 





mént Act of 1944, generally known 
as the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” In 
reporting this, advices to the 
New York “Journal of Commerce” 

from its Washington Bureau, said | 
in part: 

The regulations provide in effect 
that a veteran who desires to buy 
or build a home, or to improve an 
existing. dwelling, will proceed in 
the usual manner, as he would if 
no G. I. bill were in existence. 
That is, he will go to his bank. 
building and loan company, or 
other lending agency or individual 
lender and. discuss his plans. 
Should he be inexperienced in 
such matters, he may go to the 
appropriate Federal agency for 
advice. ... 

General Hines pointed out that 
there seems to be some prevalent 
misconception as to the loan guar- 
antee provisions of the Act, which 
does not provide for direct. loans 





sales for the year to Oct, 21, 1944, 
over. 1943, was also noted. 

Early Christmas shovping 
worked last »week to swell the 
volume of retail. trade here. in 
New York the past week. Gains 
among stores varied considerably 
and ranged up to 20% for indi- 
vidual establishments, states the 
New York “Times.” 


Members. of the Fashion Origi- | 


naters,,,Guild displayed . their 
spring | lines to crowded show- 
rooms, ahd alldcations on orders 
will be the rule. A tight situation 


eontinued in ‘staple textile mer- | 39 


cchandise. ©; 


According to; the, Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s. index. department 
store sales in New York Citv for 
the weekly period to Oct. 21 in- 
‘ereased by 6% over the same 
period of last year. This eom- 
pared with 9% in: the preceding 
‘week. For the four weeks ender 
1}Oct. 21 sales rose. by 12%. and for | 





teased by 13%. “A| 


he vear' to oe 21 they improved 
\b rr 





the lender may still make the loan 
without the guarantee, if he so de- 
sires. 

When a guarantee is approved 
by the Administrator, the veteran 
and lender are notified and the 
loan is closed. 

[The text of the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights” was given in our issue of 
July 13, page 202, and in these 
columns Oct. 19, page 1732. Men- 
tion was made of an explanation 














arrangements under the bill. 1 


Over 1,000 Banks Join 
ABA in Past Year 


The additional services and the 
leadership given to banks by the 
American Bankers Association, 
especially in the legislative, agri- 
cultural, and insurance fields, is 
reflected in the annual report of 
the Organization Committee which 
lists 15,419 banks, or 94.7% of all 
institutions in the country, as 
members.-of the Association at the 
close of its fiscal year August 31, 
1944. The report made by Robert 
L. Dominick, Chairman of the 
Committee, who is also Vice- 
President of the Traders. Gate 
City National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo., states that during the past 
year 1,004 new members were 
added to the Assdciation’s rolls 
land 629 resigned or delinquent 
‘banks were regained. The total 
active membership of the A. B. A. 
now represents over 98% of all of 
the banking resources in the 
United States. 

Fully 80%. of the new members 
are country banks, the commit- 
tee’s report says, and adds that 
there are now only 771 non-mem- 
ber banks. :- ‘Twenty. years ago, 
the report continues, “there were 
339 banks in the country, 
68.05% of which were A. B. A. 
members. As of August 31, the 
number of banks in the, country 
had been reduced to 16. ‘147, and 
94.7% were members. The high 
increase in percentage of mem- 
bers - elearly -demonstrates that 
ithe A. B. A. today: offers services 
‘and national leadership. which 
bankers everywhere feel are bene- 
Geinal t their interest. and well 
raaine. Posted 
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‘I Believe in Free Enterprise and. 
The Profit System’’— Roosevelt 


simply to you about the future of ; know 


(Continued from first page) 
it. For example, 


America—about this land of ours there are those that know it best 
—this land of unlimited opportun- | of all—the Nazis and the Japs. 


ity. I shall give the Republican 
campaign orators some more op- 
portunities to say—‘‘Me too.” 


Today everything we do is de- 
voted to the most important job 
before us—winning the war and 
bringing our men and women 
home as quickly as possible. 


We have astonished the whole 
world and confounded our ene- 
mies with our stupendous war 
production, with the overwhelm- 
ing courage and skill of our fight- 
ing men-—with the bridge of ships 
carrying our munitions and men 
through the seven seas—with our 
gigantic fleet which has pounded 
the enemy all over the Pacific and 
has just driven through for an- 
other touchdown. 


Yes, the American people are 


prepared to meet the problems of | 


peace in the same bold way that 
they have met the problems of 
war. 

. For the American people are re- 
solved that when our men and 
women return home from this war 
they shall come back to the best 
possible place on the face of the 
earth, they shall come back to a 
place where all persons, regard- 
iess of race and color or creed or 
place of birth, where they can live 
in peace and honor and human 
dignity —free to speak, free to 
pray as they wish — free from 
want and free from fear. 

Last January, in my message to 
the Congress on the state of the 
Union, I outlined an economic bill 
of rights on which a “new basis 
of security and prosperity can be 
established for all.” And I re- 
peat it now: 

_ The right, of a useful and re-. 
munerative j 
shops, on the farms, or’ the mines 
of the nation; 

' The ‘right to earn enough to 
provide adequate food and cloth- 
ing and recreation; 


The right of every farmer to 


in industries, in. 


Now this economic bill of rights 
is the recognition of the simple 
fact that, in America, the future 
of the worker, the future of the 
farmer lies in the well-being of 
private enterprise; that the future 
of private enterprise lies in the 
well-being of the worker and the 
farmer. It goes both ways. 

And the well-being of the nation 
as a whole is synonymous with the 
well-being of each and every one 
of its citizens. 

Now I have the possibly old- 
fashioned theory that when you 
have problems to solve, when you 
have objectives to achieve, you 
cannot get very far by just talking 
about them. 

We've got to go out, we’ve got 
to go out and do something. 

To assure the full realization of 
the right to a useful and remuner- 
ative employment, an adequate 
program must, and if I have any- 
thing to do about it, will, provide 
America with close to sixty mil- 
lion productive jobs. 

I foresee an expansion of our 
peacetime productive capacity that 
will require new facilities, new 
plants, new equipment—capable 
of hiring millions of men. 

I propose that the Government 
do its part in helping private en- 
terprise to finance expansion of 
our private industrial plants 


through normal investment chan-|, 


nels. 
For example, business, large and 








raise and sell his products for a! 


xéturn Which will give him and, 


iis family a decent living; 


The right of every business man, 
large and small, to trade in an‘ 
atmosphere of freedom from un- | 
fair competition, from domination 
by monopolies at home or abroad; 


’ The right of every family to a 
decent home; 


- The right to adequate medical 
eare and the opportunity to 
achieve and enjoy good health; 

. The right to adequate protec- 
tion from the economic fears of 
old age, of accident, of unemploy- 
ment; 

- And last of all, the right to a 
good education. 

‘ Now, what will those rights. 
mean? They spell security. And 
after this war is won we must be 
prepared to move forward, in the 
implementation of these rights, to 
aew goals of human happiness and 
well being. 

Some people, I need not name 

them, some people have sneered 
at these ideals as well as at the 
ideals of the Atlantic Charter, the 
ideals of the Four Freedoms. They 
have said that they were dreams 
of ‘starry-eyed New Dealers— 
that it is silly to talk of them be- 
cause we cannot attain these ideals 
tomorrow or the next day. 
' But I think the American peo- 
ple have greater faith than that. 
t know that they agree with these 
objectives — that they demand 
them—that they are determined to 
get them—and that they are go- 
ing to get them. 

The American people have a 
good habit, the habit of going 





small, must be encouraged by the 
Government to expand its plants, 
to replace their obsolete and 
worn-out equipment with new 
equipment and, just as an aside 
but pretty impoftant; the rate of 
depreciation on these new plants 
and facilities for tax purposes 
should be accelerated. 

That means more jobs, jobs for 
the worker, inereased profits. for 
the business man and a lower cost 
to the consumer. 


In 1933, when my administra- 
tion took office, vast numbers of 
our industrial workers were un- 
employed, our plants. and our 
businesses were idle, our mone- 
tary and banking system was in 
ruin, as we know, our economic 
resources were running to waste. 


But by 1940—before Pearl Har- 
bor—we had increased our em- 
ployment by 10,000,000 workers. 
We had converted a corporate loss 
of $5,500,000,000 in 1932 to a cor- 
porate profit (after taxes) of 
nearly $5,000,000,000 in the black 
in 1940. 

Obviously, to increase jobs after 
this war we shall have demand, 
we'll have to take care of an in- 


creased demand, for our indus-. 


trial and agricultural production 
oo only here at home but abroad 
aiso. 


And I am sure that every man 
and woman in this vast gathering 
here tonight will agree with me 
in my conviction that never again 
must we in the United States at- 
tempt to isolate ourselves from 
the rest of humanity. 


Yes, I am convinced that, with 
Congressional approval, the for- 
eign trade of the United’ States 
can be trebled after the war — 
providing millions of more jobs. 

Such cooperative measures pro- 
vide the soundest economic foun- 
dation for a lasting peace, and 
that’s what we want. And, after 
this war, we do not intend to set- 
tle for anything less than a last- 
ing peace. 


When we think of the America 
of tomorrow, we think of many, 
things. f 


One of them is the American 


eight ahead and accomplishing the }home—in our cities, in: our vil- 


impossible. 


lages, on.our farms. Millions. of 


We know that and other people our people have never had homes 





today| worthy of American standards— 


well-built homes with electricity 
and plumbing, air and sunlight. 

The demand for homes and. our 
capacity to build them call for a 
program of well over a million 
homes a year for at least ten 
years. 

Private industry, private indus- 
try can build and finance the vast 
majority of these homes. Govern- 
ment can and will assist and en- 
courage private industry to do 
this, as it has for many years. 

For those very low-income 
groups that cannot possibly af- 
ford decent homes at this time, 
the -Federal Government should 
and will continue to assist local 
Housing Authorities in meeting 
that need. 

In the future America we are 
talking about, we think of new 
highways, new parkways. We 
think of thousands: of new. air- 
ports to service the new commer- 
cial and private air travel which 
is bound to come after the war. 

We think of new planes, large 
and small, new cheap automobiles 
with low maintenance and operat- 
ing cost. 

We think of new hospitals and 
new health clinics. 

We think of a new merchant 
marine for our expanded world 
trade. 

My friends, think of these vast 
opportunities, these vast possibil- 
ities for industrial expansion — 


and you will foresee opportunities. 


for more millions of jobs. 

And with all that our economic 
bill of rights, like the sacred Bill 
of Rights of our Constitution: it- 
self, must be applied to all our 
citizens, irrespective of race, or 
creed or color. 

Three years ago, back in.1941, 
I appointed a Fair Employment 
Practice Committee to prev 
discrimination in war industry and 
Government employment. _ The 
work of that committee and’ the 
results obtained more than justify 
its creation. 

I believe that the Congress of 
the United States should by law 
make the committee permanent. 


Yes, America must remain :the 
land of high wages and efficient 
production. Every full-time job in 
America must provide enough for 
a decent living. And that goes for 
jobs in mines, offices, or factories, 
stores, canneries — everywhere 
where men and women are em- 
ployed. 

During the war we have been 
compelled to limit wage and sal- 
ary increases for one great objec- 
tive -— to prevent runaway. infla- 
tion. You all know how success- 
fully we’ve held the line by the 
way your cost of living has beer 
kept down for the necessities of 
life. Sometimes, as even I know, 
that doesn’t apply to the luxuries 
of life. 

However, at the end of the war 
there will be more goods ayail- 
able and it’s only common sense 


to see to it that the working man. 


is paid enough and that the farm- 
ers earn enough to buy these 
goods and keep our factories 
running. 

And it’s a simple fact, likewise, 
that a greatly increased’. produc- 
tion of food and fiber on the 
farms can be consumed by -the 
people who work in industry only: 
if those people who. work in. in- 
dustry have enough money to buy 
food and clothing. 

For, if industrial wages go down; 
I can assure you that farm prices 
will go down, too. a 

After the war, we _ shall, . of 
course, remove the. control of 


wages and leave their determina-, 
tion to free collective bargaining |. 


between trade .unions: and em- 
ployers. 3 


And we in the citiés in this:war. 


can farmer has been called upon | farms instead of having to sell 
to do far and away the biggest! apples on the street corners. 
production job, food production| I believe in free enterprise— 
job, in all its history. |}and always have. 

The American farmer has met; I believe in the profit system— 


that challenge triumphantly. 

Despite all manner of wartime 
difficulties—shortage of farm la- 
bor, new farm machinery the 
American farmer has achieved a 
total of food production which is 
one of the great wonders of the 
world. 

The American farmer is a great 
producer and he must have the 
means also to be a great con- 
sumer. For more farm income 
means more jobs everywhere in 
the nation. 

Let us look back, let us look 
back for'a moment to 1932, a year 
of unhappy memory. All of us 
remember the spreading tide of 
farm foreclosures; we remember 
4-cent hogs, and 20-cent wheat, 
and 5-cent cotton. 

I’m going to give vou very sim- 
ply some figures of recovery— 
quite a while ago—and I am sure 
you will pardon me if I quote 
them correctly. 

For, as I remarked in Fort 
Wayne this afternoon, it was my 
habit to quote figures correctly 
even when I was Governor of the 
State of New York many years 
ago! 

In those days, 1932, the Ameri- 
can farmer’s net income was only 
two and a quarter billion dollars. 

In 1940—a year before we were 
attacked — farm income in -the 
United States was more than 
doubled—it was up to five and a 
half billion dollars. 

And this year—in 1944—it will 
be . approximately thirteen and 
one-half billion dollars. 

I take it that the American 
farmer does not want to go back 
to a Government owned by the 
moguls of 1929—and let us bear 
it. constantly in mind that those 
same moguls still control the 
destinies of the Republican Party. 

Yes, we must continue this Ad- 
mihistration’s policy of conserv- 
ing the enormous gifts with which 
an abundant Providence’ has 
blessed our country, our soil, our 
forests. and our water. 


For example, the work of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority that 
we've read about is closely related 
to: our national farm policy, our 
farm. program, and we look for- 
ward toward similar develop- 
ments that I recommended in 
other. places — the valley of the 
Missouri, the valley of the Arkan- 
sas and the Celumbia River Basin 
out on the far. coast. 


And, incidentally, and as an 
aside, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to point to the gigantic con- 
tribution to our war effort made 
by the power generated at TVA 
and Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 
But do you remember when the 
building of. these great public 
works was.ridiculed as New Deal 
*“*boondoggling’’? And we are 
planning, almost ready to put into 
effect, developments at Grand 
Coulee which will provide irriga- 
tion for many. thousands, tens 
of thousands, of acres—providing 
fertile land for settlement-—set- 
tlement 'I hope—by many. of our 
returning soldiers and sailors. 

- More “boondoggling!!”’ : 

And this-Administration has put 
into the law of the land the 
farmer’s long dream of. parity 
prices. ° ; 

We propose, too, that the Gov- 
ernment will cooperate when the 
weather will. not—by a genuine 
crop insurance program. 


“ This Administration has adopt- 
ed—and will continue—the policy 
of giving. to as many farmers as 
possible. the chance of- owning 
their own farms. 

And that means something to 
those veterans, who . left. their 
farms~to. fight: for their country. 
And ‘after this war is ended 
then, will come the time when the, 
Lreturning : servicer men.can. grow. 








| 


and always have. 

I believe that private enterprise 
can-give full employment to our 
people. 

If anyone feels that my faith 
in our ability to provide sixty 
million peacetime jobs is fantas- 
tic, let him remember that some 
people said the same thing about 
my demand in 1940 for fifty thou- 


‘sand airplanes. 


I believe in exceptional rewards 
for innovation, skill and risk-tak- 
ing by business. 

We shall lift production and 
price control as soon as they are 
no longer needed, encouraging 
private business to produce more 
of the things to which we’re ac- 
customed and also thousands of 
new things, in ever-increasing 
volume, under conditions of free 
and open competition. 

This administration has been 
mindful from its earliest days, 
and will continue to be mindful, 
of the problems of small business 
as well as large. 

Why, small business played a 
magnificent part in producing 
thousands of items needed for our 
armed force. When the war broke 
out it was mobilized into new pro- 
duction. Money was loaned for 
machinery. Over one million con- 
tracts and subcontracts have been 
distributed among sixty thousand 
of the smaller plants of our na- 
tion. 

We shall make sure small busi- 
ness is given every facility to 
buy government-owned plants, 
equipment, inventories. The spe- 
cial credit and capital require- 
ments of small business are go- 
ing to be met. 

And small business will con- 
tinue to be protected from selfish, 
cold-blooded monopolies: and car- 
tels. Beware, beware of that pro- 
found enemy of the free enter- 
prise system who pays lip service 


to free competition but also 
labels every anti-trust prose- 
cution as a “persecution.” You 


know it depends a good deal on 
whose baby has the measles. 

This war has demonstrated that 
when the American: business man 
and the American worker and the 
American farmer work together 
they ‘form an unbeatable team. 

We know that; you and I — our 
Allies know that—and so do our’ 
enemies. 

That winning team must keep 
together after the war and it will 
win many more historic victories 
of peace, peace for our country, 
a victory for the cause of secur- 
ity, for decent standards of living 
here and throughout the world. 

We owe it to our fighting men, 
we owe it to their families, we 
owe it to all of our people who 
have given so much in this war— 
we owe it to our children to keep 
that winning team together. 

And, as I remarked, the future 
of America, like its past, must be 
made by deeds not words, 

‘America has always been a land 
of action—a land of adventurous 
ploneering—a land of growing and 
‘building. ~ eee AR 

And “America must always be 
such a and. 

The creed, the creed of our 
democracy is that liberty is ac-. 
quired, liberty .is kept by men 
and women who are strong and 
self-reliant and possess such wis-. 
dom as God gives to mankind— 
men and. women who are just, 
men and women who are under- 
standing and generous to others— 
men and women who are capable 
of disciplining themselves. 


For they are the rulers and they 
must rule themselves. 

I believe in our démocratic faith. 
I believe in the future of our 
country. which.has. given eternal 
strength ‘and vitality to that faith. 

Here in Chicago you know a lot © 
about. that vitality. Sees 





_» And.as.T say,good night.to you, 


must remember that the’Ameri-: their own «apples : on’ their-own «I: say it«in» a spirit: of ‘faith — a 
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spirit of hope, a spirit of confi- 
‘dence. 
_ We are not going to turn the 
clock back. 

We are going forward, my 
friends, forward with the fight- 
ing millions of our fellow coun- | 


trymen. We are going forward. 
And that tonight is my 
to you — 
gether. 


let us go forward to- 


Roosevelt’s Address at 
Philadelphia 
My Friends. 
I am glad to come back to} 
Philadelphia and today is the an- 
niversary of the birth of a great 


fighting American — Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
This day, his birthday, is cele- 


brated every year as Navy Day— 
and I think that Theodore Roose- 
velt would be happy and proud 
io know that our American Fleet 
today is greater than all the navies 
of the world put together. 

And when I say all the navies, 
I am including what was—until 
three days ago — the Japanese 
fleet. 

Since Navy Day a year ago our 
armed forces— Army, Navy and 
Air — have participated in no 


fewer than 27 different D-days J 


27 different landings in force on 
enemy-held soil. 

Every one of these landings has 
been an _ incredibly - complicated 
and hazardous undertaking, as you 
realize, requiring months of most 
careful planning, flawless coordi- 
nation, and literally split-second 
timing in execution. The larger 
operations required hundreds of 

| warships, thousands of smaller 
craft, thousands of airplanes and 
hundreds of thousands of men. 

. And every one of these 27 
D-days has been a _ triumphant 
success. 

I think it is a remarkable 

achievement that within less than 
five months we have been able to 
carry out major offensive opera- 
tions in both Europe and_ the 
Philippines,, 13,000 miles apart 
from each other. 
‘And, speaking of the glorious 
operations in the Philippines, I 
wonder whatever became of the 
suggestion made a few weeks ago 
that I had failed for political rea- 
sons to ’send enough forces or sup- 
plies to General MacArthur. 

Now, of course, I realize that in 


message | 
|are not five civilians in the entire | 
have | 





{| Our 


able intricate problems that could 
, be settled only around: the con- 


'final authority. 

The other day, I am 
| prominent Republican 
stated that, I am quoting, 


told, 


a 
“there 


'National Government who 
ithe confidence and respect of the 
| American people.”’ 
| In fact, he went on to describe 
| your present Administration as 
“the most spectacular collection 
‘of incompetent people who ever 
|held public office.” 


Do you know, that’s pretty seri- 
ous. Because the only conclusion 
to be drawn from that is that we 
are losing this war. If so, that will 
be news to most of us—and it will 
certainly be news to the Nazis and 
the Japs. 

I like a thing called the record. 
And the record will show that 
from almost the first minute of 
this Administration, 12 years ago 
nearly, I started to rebuild the 
United States Navy, which had 
been whittled down. 


What the Navy suffered from 
conspicuously during three Re- 
publican administrations was a 
drastic false economy which not 
| only scrapped ships but even pre- 
vented adequate target practice, 
adequate maneuvers, enough oil 
or adequate supplies. 

Indeed it reached the point that 
on some vessels the crews, who 
at least were patriotic; those 
crews “chipped in” to buy their 
own brass polish to keep the 
bright work shining. 

The record will show that when 
we were attacked in December, 
*41, we had already made tre- 
mendous progress toward build- 
ing the greatest war machine the 
world had ever known. 

Take, for example, just the other 


sey’s powerful Third Fleet that 
helped to give the Japanese Navy 
the worst licking in its history. 

Every battleship in his fleet 
was authorized between 1933 and. 
1938. Construction had begun on 
all of those battleships by. Sep- 
tember, 1940, well- over a year be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. 

All but two of the great ‘force 
of: cruisers in Admiral Halsey’s 
fleet were authorized between 
1933 and 1940 and construction on 


‘this political campaign: itis con—;all: but’ one of them had begun, 


sidered by some to be very im- 
polite to mention the fact that 
there’s a war'on. 


+ But the war is still on and 11 
million American . fighting. men 
-know it—-and so do their families. 
And in that war I bear a respon- 
sibility that I can never shirk and 
never, for one instant, forget. 

. For the Constitution of the 
United States says — and I hope 
you'll pardon.me if I quote it cor- 
rectly — the Constitution says the 
President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States. And I am not 
supposed ‘to mention that either. 
‘ But somehow or other it seems 
to me that this is a matter of con- 
‘siderable importance to the people 
‘of the United States. 

You know it was due to no acci- 
‘dent and no oversight ‘that the 
‘framers of‘ our ‘Constitution, in 
this city, put the command of our 
armed forces under ° civilian. au- 
"thority. . 

Ewen § And as‘a-result ‘it’s the “duty” oft 
‘the ‘Commander in Chief to *ap- 
point the Secretaries of War and 
‘Navy, and the Chiefs of Staff: And 
A» feel called upon ‘to: ‘offer’ no 
- apoldégies. ‘for my * selection of: 

‘Henry 'Stimson, ‘the » late - Frank: 

‘Knox ‘and Jim ‘Forrestal. or’ of 

‘Admiral Leahy, General Marshall, 

‘Admiral King: ‘and: ‘General: Are 
nold. 

‘Furthermore, the Commander.in 
Chiefy - final responsibility for 
a 6 oe -how- our resources. 

‘shall. be. distributed as between 

‘our land: forees, our-sea forces.and |- 

our air forces, and as among, the 
different. theatres of operations, 
. and .also »what. portion of, these 
- great resources”of ours.:shall be 
ee arn teh over. to our, Allies. 


“ 


bs 
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‘ 


sy ieet 





before Pearl Harbor. 

All the aircraft carriers in that 
fleet had been authorized-by the 
current Administration before 
Pearl Harbor, and half. of them 
were actually under construction. 
before Pear] Harbor. 

There’s the answer—just a little 
part of it, once and for ali—to a 
Republican candidate who said 
that this Administration had made 
“absolutely no military prepara- 
tion for the events that it now: 
claims it foresaw.” 

Why, less than three months be- 
fore Hitler launched his murder- 
ous assault against Poland the Re- 
publicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, your House, my House, 
voted 144 to 8 in favor of ‘cutting’ 
the appropriations for the Army 
Air. Corps. 

You know I often think .how 

Hitler and Hirohito must - have 
laughed in those days. 
But they’re not laughing .now. 
In the spring of 1940, before we 
were attacked, I ealled: for , the: 
production of 50,000 airplanes .— 
and that same. Republican ca di- 
date -spoke. seornfully. ; of s > ae 
proposition, calling it ‘a. publicity, 
stunt” and.saying«it -would -take. 
four years.to reach such a goal. . 


' But: we have :since® produced: . 


more than two hundred and :forty 
‘thousand airplanes.. Fifty, thou-: 

sand, had.been .laughed:.at. But 
today we have attained a produc- 
tion rate of. nine thousand -.per. 
month, more than a hundred-thou- 
‘sand-.a year. 

And we've tn mdaced< 850,000: 
American ..boys; to be the pilots, 
the: navigators, the . ers; 
aerial, gunners and other members 
pot their crews. 





teamwork with our Allies! 
+in this war has involved innumer- | 


orator | 


day, the ships of Admiral Hal-}| 


fantastic, but the results were not 
faith in America. 


they ought to be known. 


In 1940 we had a regular army! 
and | 
including the National | 
levery 
Today there's a bit of a differ-| 
We have 8,000,000 in our} 


|of ‘approximately 250,000 
a reserve, 


| Guard; of 350,000. 


ence. 
Army, including 126,000 women. 
And here’s a piece of news—more 
than half of our Army is overseas. 
Now in the Navy in 1940 we had 
369 combat ships, 189,000 men. 


Today we have more than 1,500 
combat vessels supported by an 
armada of 50,000 other ships, in- 
cluding landing craft. As you 
know, a lot of those landing craft 
have been built not very far away 
from here on the Delaware. And 
we have more than 3,500,000 men 
in our Navy and over 100,000 
women. 

Never before in history, at least 
our history, have the soldiers and 
sailors of any nation gone into 
battle so thoroughly trained, so 
thoroughly equipped, so well fed, 
so thoroughly supported as the 
American soldiers and _ sailors 
fighting today in Europe, Asia and 
the Pacific. 

Why, in his report to the Secre- 
tary of War in 1943, over a year 
ago, General Marshall wrote: 

“In matters of personnel, mili- 
tary intelligence, training, supply 
and preparation of war plants, 
sound principles, good policies 
had been established in the prep- 
aration for just such an emer- 
gency as arose.” 

After we were attacked by the 
Japanese and Hitler and Musso- 
lini had declared war on us, some 
people in this eountry urged that 
we go on the defensive, that we 
{pull in our fleet to guard this 
continent—that we send no forces 
overseas. 

‘That policy was rejected. In my 
first war message to the Congress 
Tess than a month after Pearl 
Harbor, I said this: 

“We cannot wage this war in 
ba defensive spirit. As our power 
and. our resources are fully mo- 
bilized, we shall carry the attack 
against the enemy—we shall hit 
him, and hit him again wherever, 
and.whenever we can reach him. 
We must keep him far from our 
Shores, for we intend to bring this 
battle to. him on his own home 
grounds.” ; 
“And that, my friends, is the pol-, 
icy we have successfully followed. 
- In our over-all strategy, we 
planned our war effort in three 
phases: 

The: first phase could be called 
“plugging: the line.’ That meant 
stopping the Germans and stop- 
ping the: Japs from expanding 
their conquests to such points as 
Australia and the British Isles, for 
England: then was still very vul- 
nerable to ‘invasion. 


Within a month after Pearl 
Harbor, American Expeditionary 
Forces ‘were moving across the 
Pacific many thousands of miles 
to Australia and across the Atlan- 
tic; more ‘thousands of miles to 
Northern Ireland and England. 
Our Air Forces went to the south- 
‘west Pacific, to India, to China, 
and. the “Middle East and Great 
Britain. 

In “the first phase we furnished 
arms ‘to the British that helped 
them *tostop the Germans. in 
Egypt and.arms to the Russians 
that helped them to stop the Ger- 
mans at Stalingrad. 

‘*-@ur own; and our ewn growing 
‘forces-stopped the Japanese in the 
Coral Sea and at Midway. 

The second phase was the shat- 
tering. of the enemy’s outer, de- 
-fenses, establishing bases from 
awhich<to launch our major at- 
tacks... 

That. phase began with the op- 
erations in New Guinea, in the 
-}Solomons. aad in North Africa. It 
continued through all the oper- 
ations, ° 
names, the.Marshalls, the Gilberts, 
tthe Marianas, the Carolines, the 
Aleutians and now the Philip- 








a admit that the: figures: seem 


“pines, And it went on in-Europe 


impossible to those who had real) 
I won't go on| 
| very. long with these figures, but} 
| ference table by those who have | 





in. ‘places with funny): 


with the landings in Sicily 
Italy and finally in France itself. 

And so the war in Europe has 
reached the final, decisive phase 





| the attack on Germany itself. 


Well, it’s true we will have 


much longer and-much farther to; 
but | 


the war against Japan, 
day that goes by speeds 


go in 


it up. 

All of these operations had to 
be planned far in advance. You 
can’t imagine how tired I some- 
times get when I’m told that! 
something that looks simple is 
going .to take three months, six; 
months to do. 

Well, that’s part of the job for 
a Commander-in-Chief. Some- 
times I have to be disappointed. 
Sometimes I have to go along with 
the estimates of the professions. 
That does not mean merely draw- 
ing arrows on the maps, the plan- 
ning. 

It has meant planning in terms 
of precisely how many men will 
be needed, and how many ships, 
warships, cargo ships, landing 
craft; how many bombers, how 
many fighter planes, how much 
equipment, and food, what types 
of equipment down to the last 
cartridge. 

And, incidentally, it has meant 
getting them, getting all of them 
to the right place at the right 
time. 

It has meant establishing for 
our Army and Navy supply lines 
extending over 56,000 miles, more 
than twice the circumference of 
this earth. It has meant estab- 
lishing the lines of the Air’ Trans- 
port Command, 150,000 miles of 
air supply systems running on the 
clock. 

It has meant moving supplies 
along these lines at the rate of 
almost 3,000,000 long tons a 
month. Well, I don’t grasp them 


completely, but I'm beginning to} 


understand what that means, re- 
quiring 576 cargo ships to leave 
our ports with supplies every 
month. 

It has meant moving more than 
14,000,000 barrels of gasoline and 
oi. a month, requiring.156 tanker 
sailings a month. And all those 
ships and all those tankers were 
built in American shipyards. 

So; to sum it up, I think that 
we can say that the production 
necessary to equip and maintain 
our vast force of fighting men 
on .global battlefronts is without 
parallel. 

I need not repeat the figures. 
The facts speak for themselves. 


-_They speak with the thunder of 


tens of thousands of guns on bat- 
tlefields all over the world. They 
speak with the roar of more than 
a million tons of bombs dropped 
by our Air Forces. 


The whole story of our vast ef- 
for in this war has been the story 
of incredible achievement, the 
story of the job that has been 
done by an Administration which, 
I am told, is “old, tired and quar- 
relsome.”’ 


And while we have been doing 
that job we’ve constantly investi- 
gated and publicized our whole 
management of the war effort. I 
call particular attention to the 
thorough -and painstaking and 
completely nonpartisan work of 
that Committee of the Senate that 
was organized and presided over 
by Harry Truman. 

I am very certain that the Tru- 
man Committee has done a. job 
that will live in history as an ex- 
ample of honest, efficient govern- 
ment at work. 

But there’s’ one thing I want to 
say—and it can’t be told in fig- 
ures. , 

I want to express the conviction 
that the greatest of our past Amer- 


‘ican heroes, the heroes of Bunker 


Hill and Gettysburg, in this State, 
and San Juan Hill and Manila 


Bay and the Argonne—would con- 


sider themselves honored to be 
associated with our fighting men 
of today. 


boys hate, war. 
The average American citizen is 
not a soldier by choice. But our 





boys have proved that they can 


j 
and 


Those boys hated, and these} 


take on the best of our militaris- 
tic enemies, the best that they can 
put forward; they can take them 
'on and beat them to it. 

And we must never forget that 
our Allies, by resisting the ag- 
gressors to the last ditcn, gave us 
time to train our men and prepare 
| their equipment before they went 
into. battle. 

The quality of our American 
| fighting men is not all a matte: 
| of training or equipment or or- 
ganization. It is essentially a mat- 
| ter of spirit. That spirit is ex: 
' pressive of their faith in America. 

The most important fact in ow: 
national life today is the essential! 
fact of eleven million young 
Americans in our armed forces, 
more than half of them overseas. 

When you multiply that eleven 
million by their families and their 
friends you have the whole Amer- 
ican people personally involved im 
this war, a war that was forced 
on us, a war which we did our 
utmost to avoid, a war that came 
upon us as inevitably as an earth- 
quake. 

I think particularly of the 
mothers and wives and sisters and 
sweethearts of the men in service 
There are great numbers of these 
gallant women who do not have 
the satisfaction or the distraction 
of jobs in war plants. But they 
have the quiet, essential job of 
keeping the homes going, caring 
for the children or the old folks. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and I hear very 
often from a great many of thess 
women who live in loneliness and 
anxiety while their men are far 
away. 

I can speak as one who knows 
something of the feelings of a 
parent with sons who are in the 
battleline overseas. I know that, 
regardless of the outcome of this 
election, our sons must and wilt 
go on fighting for whatever length 
of time is necessary for victory. 

And, when this great job in 
winning the war is done, the men 
of our armed forces will be de- 
mobilized; they will be returned 
to their homes just as rapidly as 
possible. 

The War Dep é 
‘Navy Department are pledged to 
that. I am pledged to that. The 
very law of the land, enacted by 
the Congress, is pledged to that. 
And there are no strings at- 
tached to the pledge. 

While this agony of the wat 
lasts, the families of our fighting 
men can be certain that’ their boys 
‘are being given, and always wil! 
be given, if it’s possible, the best 
equipment, the best arms, the bes”. 
food, the best medical care that 
‘the resources of the nation and 
the genius of the nation can pro- 
vide. 

And I am not engaging in undue 
boasting when I say that that is 
the best in the world. 

Take health as an example. The 
health of our. Army, and Navy, 
and Marines and Coast Guard is 
now better than it was in peace- 
time. 

Although our forces have been 
fighting in all kinds of climates 
and exposed to all kinds of dis- 
eases, the death rate from disease 
has shrunk, shrunk to one-twen- 
tieth of one per cent—Zin other 
words less than one-seventh of the 
death rate from disease for men 
‘in the same age group in civilian 
life. That's something -to think 
over and repeat to your neighbor. 
And the mortality rate among 
the wounded, people who’ve beer 
wounded in battle, is less than 3% 
‘as compared with over 8% in the 
last World War. 

I’ve chosen Navy Day today. tc 
talk about the eleven million 
‘Americans in uniform who with 
all their strength are engaged in 
giving us a’ chance’ to achieve 
peace through victory in war. 

These men could not have been 
farmed, they could not have been 
equipped as they are, had it no? 
been for the miracle ‘of our pro- 
dution here back home. 

I think that the production tha‘ 
has flowed from this country to 
all the battlefronts of the world 
has been due to the efforts of 
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“| Believe in Free 
Enterprise,” Says FDR | 


(Continued from page 1951) 
American business and American 
labor and American farmers 
working together as a patriotic 
team. 

And the business men, and this 
meeting is under their auspices, 
the business men of America have 
had a vital part in this war. They 
have displayed the highest type 
of patriotism by their devotion 
‘their industry, their ingenuity and 
their cooperation with their Goy- 
ernment. 

I am proud of the fact that in 
this Administration today there 
are a great many Republican 
business men who have placed 
patriotism above party. 

But unfortunately there are 
some Republican politicians, in 
and out of Congress, who are in- 
troducing a very ugly implication 
into this campaign —an implica- 
tion of profound concern to all 
Americans regardless of party 
who believe that this war musi 
be followed by a just and lasting 
peace. 

These politicians are stating 
that the Republicans in the Con- 
gress would cooperate with a Re- 
pubilcan President in establishing 
a world organization for peace 
while at the same time they are 
clearly intimating that they would 
not cooperate towards the same 
end in the event of a Democratic 


victory. 

That, coming in the closing 
phase of the campaign, seems 
to me a deliberate and inde- 


fensible effort to place political 
advantage not only above devo- 
tion to country but also above 
our very deep desire to avoid the 
death and destruction that would 
be caused by future wars. 

I do not think that the Amer- 
ican people will take kindly to 
this policy of * ‘vote my way or I 
won’t play.” 

May this country never forget 
that its power in this war has 
come. from the. efforts of its cit- 
izens. living in freedom and 
equality. ‘ 

May this country hold in piety 
and steadfast faith those who have 
battled and died to give it new 
opportunities for service and 
growth. 

May it reserve its contempt for 
those who see in it only an in- 
strument for their own’ selfish in- 
terests. 

May it marshal its righteous 
wrath against those who would 
divide it by racial struggles. 

And may it lavish its scorn upon 
the faint-hearted. 

Finally, may this country al- 
Ways give its support to those who 
have engaged with us in the war 
against oppression and who will 
continue with us in the struggle 
for a vital, creative peace. 

And so I say God bless the 


United States of America! 


Reduced Insurance Fees to 
Canada and Newfoundland 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
neunced.on Oct. 25, information 
has been received from the Post 
Office Department that, effective 
Nov. 1, 1944, the insurance fees 
applicable to Canada and. New- 
foundiand (including Labrador) 
will be reduced. Accordingly, the 
new insurance fees will be,as fol-. 
lows}: |: ait ATS, 

Canada—Limit of indemnity— 
Not over $5, fee, 3 ‘cents; from 
$5.01 to $25, 10 cents; from $25. OL 
to $50, 15 cents: from $50.01 to 
$200, 25 cents. 

Newfoundland (including Lab- 
rador)—Limit of indemnity—Not 
over $5, fee 3 cents; from $5.01 to 
‘$25, 10 cents; from $25.01 to $50, 
15 cents; from $50.01 to $100, 25 
cents. 
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“Will Again Restore Honesty and. 


Integrity in Government”’: Dewey 


(Continued from first page) 


/}movement does not lie in any in- 
idividual. It springs from an ur- 
gent conviction in the minds of | 
our people. 

The women of our country have | 
had a vital part in advancing this | 
cause. Today, 
tion, there has 
demonstration 


been a_ splendid | 
of women’s con- 





tribution to public affairs and of | 


| their faith in America. And to- 
| night, Republican women in cit- 
ies, towns and farm areas all 
over the country are meeting to 


‘perfect their plans to get out the 


largest possible vote. 

Governor Bricker and I appre- 
ciate deeply the great work 
women are doing in this cam- 
paign. They have again shown an 
active and public-spirted citizen- 
ship. They will, I hope, take an 
increasing part in our national 
leadership in the years to come. 

The women of America have an 
especial interest in this campaign 
because they know that the de- 
cision they make will determine 
the kind of a country their hus- 
bands, brothers, sons and sweet- 
hearts will return to when the 
war is over. 

They know, too, that the de- 
cision we make next November 
7th will determine whether Amer- 
ica is to have the kind of Gov- 
ernment which can carry through 
to success the hopes of all of us 
for world cooperation to prevent 
future wars. And women are also 
deeply concerned in this cam- 
paign because the fundamental 
issues of this campaign are moral 
—the simple questions of honesty 
and good faith. 

As this world war moves to- 
ward our inevitable victory, it be- 
comes our high duty to decide 
in an election whether we shall 
save in America the principles 
for which we have fought abroad. 





We have fought at greater cost 
than ever before in our history 
for high moral principles — for 
freedom, for justice and for in- 
tegrity. Without these, America 
would become an empty husk. 
With these, America is the land 
of opportunity, of faith and of 
freedom. 

Governments, like people, are 
judged on the principles by which 
they live. Thomas Jefferson de- 
fined the basic principle of gov- 
ernment this way. He said: “The 
whole art of government consists 
in the art of being honest.” That 
was a good definition when Jef- 
ferson pronounced it. And I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe 
that it’s still a good definition 
today. 

Now, let us see how the New 
Deal’s most vigorous supporters 
define the art of government as it 
has developed these past 12 years. 
Here is the opening sentence of 
a fourth-term campaign pamphlet 
of which two million copies have 
been distributed on behalf of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It reads: 
“Politics is the science of how who 
gets what, when and why.” 


There, in brief, is the practical 
lesson on 12 years under the New 
Deal. There’s the practical reason 
why we find working together for 
a fourth term the bosses of the 
corrupt big city machines, Sidney 
Hillman’s Political Action »Com- 
mittee and Earl. Browder and his: 
Communist Party. a} 


They’re working together ‘to’ 


i perpetuate my opponent in office 


for 16 years because they think 


they: know the answer to the ques- | 


ition of “who gets what, when and 
why.’ What it is they expect to 
get, the American people are not 
supposed to ask or know. When 
and why they expect to get it is 
very clear. They expect to get it 
in the next four years as a reward, 
for their services in behalf of the 
fourth term and at the expense of 
the American people, 





But the American’ people will 
have a different answer, |. From 


|\the American people this whole 
greedy, power-hungry assortment 
will get a resounding “No” next 
| Nov. 7. 

| The New Deal began by casting 
aside the platform it had adopted 


throughout the na- | in this very city 12 years ago. 


That was the platform that was 
called a solemn “covenant with 
the people” and which Mr. Roose- 
velt promised to support 100% 
You know what happened to that. 

The New Deal went on from 
there to exploit for its own po- 
litical ends the plight of millions 
of American men and women for 
whom in peacetime it never suc- 
ceeded in providing jobs. 

Men and women on WPA and 
on relief in State after State were 
shaken down for political contri- 
butions to the New Deal. For the 
sordid purpose of buying votes 
with this money which belonged 
to the needy, people were added 
wholesale to the WPA payrolls 
before election only to be brutally 
thrown off after the votes had 
safely been counted. 

Take, for example, the follow- 
ing instructions given to a direc- 
tor of WPA by a Democratic 
county chairman in South Dakota. 

They read: “Please place this 
man on WPA on the special set- 
up you have that takes care of 
rush men as Welfare will not cer- 
tify. Have looked into the affair 
—has nine votes in family.” 

The whole story was set forth 
by a Senate committee, four of 
whose five members were Demo- 
crais. “Funds appropriated by 
the Congress for the relief of those 
in need,” this Senate committee 
said, “have been diverted 
to political ends.” The facts, it 
said, “should arouse the con- 
science of the country.” 

But my opponent’s conscience 
was not aroused. Insiead, he made 
a speech in Kentucky, where some 
of the worst of these scandals had 
been uncovered, .and he said: 
“Personally, I am not greatly dis- 
turbed by these stories.’ Instead 
of government consisting ‘in the 
art of being honest,’ my opponent 
gave a government as the science 
of “who gets what, when and 
why.” 

The tragedy was that the needy 
suffered, so votes could be gar- 
nered at election time. We don’t 
want to go back to that after the 
war, and that’s why it’s time for 
a change. 

Time and again this Adminis- 
tration has sought to do by sub- 
terfuge what it did not dare to 
do directly. You remember Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attempt to pack the 
Supreme Court. He had a Con- 
gress overwhelmingly composed 
of his own supporters, but that 
was not enough. He wanted an 
obedient Supreme Court —one 
which would follow his advice to 
Congress, and I quote, “not to 





pa 


» But time and»mortatity and: 12/ 


permit doubts as to constitution- 
ality, however reasonable,’ to 
stand in the way of his designs. 

knew no such proposal 
succeed if presented in a 
straightforward manner. So he 
disguised it in a lengthy plan to 
“reform” the courts. He solemnly 
sent in a mes to the Congress 
of the inited tates,in which he 
said the Supreme Court was be- 
hind in its work. But the Chief 
Justice of the United States. nailed’ 
that one personally. He an- 
nounced that “the Supreme Court 
is fully ‘abreast ‘of its work’ and 
he’citéd the figures to prove it. 


The Senate Judiciary Commit; 


-tee, al majority of whose members 


were Democrats,’ denounced  this’} 
plan as “a proposal that: violates | 
every sacred tradition of Amer- 
ican democracy.” And the Con- 
gress rejected it. 


years in-officenhave enabled Mr: 
oosevelt to pack the courts :with 
ew Deal. appointeés. :; The very 


| Stopped—and that’s another reason 


why it’s time for a change. 

Now, my opponent, 
racity had to be corrected by the} 
| Chief Justice of the United States, | 
(is now talking in this campaign 
}about “fraud” and “falsification.” 
He implies that others have 
adopted his devious methods. 
Well, once again, 
for it and here it is. 

A few months ago Mr. Roose- 
velt drew up a list of New Deal | 
achievements for the benefit of | 
the newspapers. Almost the first | 
achievement for which he took | 





matter that goes right to he heart 
of the honesty of this national 
Administration. The truth is that 
the man who sponsored Federal 
insurance of bank deposits was 
Sen. Arthur Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan, a Republican, and Mr. 
Roosevelt opposed it and fought 
against it every step of the way. 

Here’s the record and it’s the 
whole record. Senator Vanden- 
berg first introduced a bill for 
deposit insurance in December, 
1932. Mr. Roosevelt had pre- 
viously opposed the whole idea 
and I quote his words: “‘an impos- 
sible drain on the Federal Treas- 
ury.” Senator Vandenberg again 
proposed the bill as an amend- 
ment to the Banking Act of 1933. 
Now let’s see what Mr. Roosevelt 
did then. On June 2, 1933, he 
wrote to Sen. Carter Glass as fol- 
lows, and I quote him: 

“I must, therefore, again ex- 
press to you my definite feeling 
that the Vandenberg amendment 
must be rejected in toto, even as 
revised, and I again repeat, no 
modification of this amendment 
proposed so far will avoid a se- 
rious situation.” But Congress 
passed the bill in spite of Mr. 
Roosevelt and now he claims 
credit for it. 

I am glad to say that other 
members of this Administration 
have acknowledged the truth. For 
example, the chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration wrote to Senator Van- 
denberg in 1934 and he said: “I 
consider you to be the father of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act.” 

Once again, we find that social 
progress is not the property of 
any one party or of any one man. 
Certainly it is not the property 
of the tired and worn out New 
Deal. 

Yet, my opponent, who claims 
credit for what another man did, 
uses the words “falsification” and 
“false witness.” 


This is the same man who when 
he ran for a second term, said: 
“My great ambition on Jan. 20, 
1941, is to turn over this desk and 
chair in the White House to my 
successor.” 


This is the same man who, when 
he ran for a third term, said, I 
quote him again: “When that term 
is over there will be another Pres- 
ident.” And to make that doubly 
impressive, he said to his neigh- 
bors on the evening before he cast 
his'' ballot in that election that 
this, and again I quote: “Is the last 
time, very obviously, that I will. 
do this as a candidate for office.” 


So, now he’s running. for a 
fourth term. 


White’ House speaks the | first 


whether ‘the news is in Good or bad, 
but, “Ts‘it true?” any won- 
der’ that the wChitiottng Century,” 
an’ outstanding religious. publica- 
tion’ réad by thousands of 

fearing men and women in this | 


‘}country, has passéd this sober 


judgment on the present Adminis- 
tration, and Iread it: | 

-. “From. the very beginning,- Mr. 
‘Roosevelt has used .deception as 
a major political stratagem. until 
today he has lost the. moral con- 












inandas 


preservation: of our dJiberty de- 
that..this. 


der hecganei be: 





‘| fidence of the nation, Evenin the 
tanks of t ‘blocs which repre- | the 
sent his followers is Support 
not upon. their confidence in] 
‘integrity ‘but, ‘u 5 the « ‘eynical |: 
bassurance that he ° serve. their 





“Gnterésts . because,” “it concludes, 





whose ve-| 


he has asked) 1 


Is it any wonder that when the |_ 
question: the” people. ask: is not. 


Adininistration. give. str 
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“their votes are necessary to his 
| maintenance in power.” 


But deception is not the only 
| political. stratagem that this Ad- 


ministration has employed in its 
|effort to perpetuate itself in power 
for 16 straight years. Listen to 


‘this brazen piece of business. 

I have here a letter written Oct. 
6, 1944, a week ago last Monday. 
|It is written on the letterhead of 
| the National Democratic Cam- 

paign Headquarters, Little Rock, 

Ark., and signed by H. L. Mc- 

Alister and Sam J. Watkins, State 

finance directors. 


credit was the Federal Deposit | It begins: “This is an invitation 
Insurance Corporation for insur- | to you to join the One Thousand 
ing bank deposits. This is a | Club. 


“The idea of such a club,” the 
letter continues, “originated at a 
recent conference at the White 
House between the President, 
Robert E. Hannegan, Chairman of 
‘the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, and Edwin W. Pauley, Treas- 
urer of the Committee. At this 
meeting,” the leiter continues, 
“the President commented, quote: 

“I think it would be a good 
idea to have a list of one thousand 
persons banded together from all 
over thé United States to act as 
a liaison to see that facts relating 
to the public interest are pro- 
tected, are presented factually to 
the President and members of 
Congress.’ ”’ 

That’s the end of the President’s 
statement. 

Then the letter continues: It ex- 
plains the idea behind this plan of 
my opponent. This is what it 
says, and I quote: 

“Members of this organization 
undoubtedly will be granted spe- 


cial privilege and prestige by 
party leaders. These members 
will be called into conference 


from time to time to discuss mat- 
ters of national importance and 
to assist in the formulation of Ad- 
ministration policies.” 

Those are the words of the let- 
ter. It continues: 

“To be eligible for membership 
in the One Thousand Club will 
require a contribution of $1,000 to 


the National Democratic Cam- 
paign Fund.” 
There, in crude, unblushing 


words is the ultimate expression 
of New Deal politics by the theory 
of “who gets what, when and 
why.” Fora thousand dollars laid 
on the line to finance the fourth- 
term drive, this Administration 
bluntly offers forsale “special 
privilege,” including special priv- 
ilege of assisting in “the formula- 
tion of Administration policies.” 

And the sponsor of this idea is 
frankly stated in that letter to be 
the President of the United 
States. The man who holds the 
highest office within the gift of 
the American people, at a confer- 
ence in the White House, sponsors 
an idea to sell “special privilege” 
and a voice “in the formulation 
of Administration policies’ for 
$1,000 on the barrel head. And 
that’s another reason why it’s time 
for a change. 

Let me make one thing clear 
right now. In the new Adminis- 
tration that takes office next 
‘Jan. 20 there will be no special 
privilege for sale to anyone at any 
price. There will be no _ spe- 
cial privilege for individuals, for 
groups or for any section of our 
péople. - 


once again stand equal in the eyes 


States. We will o 


word can be trusted. 


ship to, the. world if we. are to 
realize the as iration of people 


everywhere — for. an enduring 
peace. 
How. can we give ile ia ratic Lan. 


ship when. our own. ‘Wovernment 


-“hation?.. How. can,.sueh;-an. 


terests , American. people 





‘anywhere? 5 A ean. we hope.-to 
soive the massive seeial and.eco- 


When that new Adiniidistintion 
takes office, every American. will , 


‘of ‘the Ogerninent of the Doited, . 


‘store honesty and eae to the ; 
‘White House so that its ‘spoken, 


In. the years that, lie ahead the. 
United States. must give leader-., 


ee iost. the moxal. confidence..of 


sand. 
ine. 
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nomic problems that will confront 
us in the post-war years with an 
Administration which has forgot- 


) 
the American farmer is the larg- | 
est purchaser of the products of 
|our-mills and factories. Every 


ten that “the whole art of Gov-,j American, regardless of his busi- 


ernment consist in the art of be- 
ing honest?” 

Let us resolve here and now 
to put an end to government by 
the cynical theory of “who gets | 
what, when and why.” We need | 
a house-cleaning of the followers | 
of that practice who for 12 years 
have infested our nation’s capital. | 

We need then to creat a respon- 
sible Cabinet composed of the 
ablest men and women in this 
country. We need once more to} 
make government responsive to 
the will of the people. 
men in Washington who believe 
in the people of America and in 
the unlimited future of this coun- 
try. We need the kind of govern- 
ment in which there will be no 
place for deception or for special 
privilege. We need a government 
that believes and practices, in 


public and in private, the art of: 


being honest. 

With such a government, quar- 
reling and bickering will come to 
an end and victory on every front 
will be speeded. With faith in 
our future we can and will bring 
home 10,000,000 heroes promptly 
after victory—home to an Amer- 
ica with jobs and opportunity for 
all. 





Governor Dewey’s Syracuse 
Address 


Thank you, Governor Hicken- 
looper, Mayor Kennedy, Senator 
Marvin, Commissioner Dumond. 

Fellow-Americans: 

These war years have produced 
irying days on the farms all over 
our country. Millions of sons from 
our farms are fighting on battle- 
fronts all over the world. Fathers, 
mothers, sisters and brothers have 
taken over the extra work, with- 
out regard to age or physical 
handicaps. Shortage of farm help 
and shortage of equipment have 
increased the burden. And to cap 
it all, has been the inexcusable 
attempts at increased regimenta- 
tion by New Deal theorists in 
Washington. 

As one who has worked with 
our own farm leaders day and 
night to achieve the success of 
our farm manpower service, our 
emergency food commission and 
ihe farm machinery repair pro- 
zram, I have come to feel that of 
all the heroes of this war, the 
American farmer has received the 
least credit for the most tremen- 
dous job ever done. 

Now the war is drawing ever 
closer to its conclusion. With 
mighty triumphs in Europe and 
the Pacific, our fighting men are 
bringing victory nearer every day. 
As you know, a change of admin- 
istration next Jan. 20 will not in- 
volve any change in our military 
command. But it will bring an 
end to the bickering, chaos and 
confusion in our national capital. 


It will bring a stronger, a more: 


united nation backing up our 
fighting men without division and 
warring at home. 

It will be a signal to all the 
world that free government is. 
strong and able to strengthen 
‘itself still further, right in the 
midst of total war. It will mean 
.quicker victory. And it will mean 
administration . which _ does not 
fear the peace, one which — will 


: -bring ‘ our fighting | men home 


promptly” when — Hietery: se pis: | 


- achieved. 


- Now what will. Pace mean to 
Witt it mean just 
‘continued efforts to- control their 
lives from Washington?’ Will: it 
‘méan the, same collapse :of prices 


- which. occurred, under a Demo- 


cratic Acninistration after the 
Will it’ mean a return to 
the sub-standard prices our farm- 


ers were still receiving after ight ght | 


peacetime: vears: of the New: 

It- must not mean, Pca 
‘things: We ean ed must do better 
af We are to-have a free and Bre; 


i r.Breeaive’ Anierica. 


» Few people seem to realizedthat 


We need | 





| ness or employment, has a direct 
| interest in the prosperity and sta- 
| bility of agriculture. 

| Unlike other producers, the 
| farmer deals with elements wholly 
beyond his own control. He may 
| pl ant wisely and well and then 
ithe weather can destroy his eniire 
| crop. He may produce to the 
| maximum and find that a national 
‘surplus has broken his prices to 
the point whe re he has a loss for 
an entire year’s work. 


We cannot control the weather. 
But for the sake of the nation, 
we can and we must avoid these 
extreme price fluctuations. As a 
nation, we are committed to the 
proposition that the prices of 
major farm products must be sup- 
ported against the substandard 
levels we saw for sc many years 
before we entered the war. 

We've learned that depression 
on the farm leads inevitably to 
depression in the nation just as 
unemployment and misery in the 
city lead to misery on the farm. 
If we are to have a strong, vig- 
orous and happy country, we 
must have full employment in 
the factories and fair prices on 
the farms. 


Now is there any hope of 
achieving this result under the 
New Deal? Well, the simple an- 
swer to that is after it had been 
in office nearly eight years in 
1940, the New Deal had still failed 
to achieve anything like fair prices 
for farm products. And one of 
the main reasons was that there 
were still 10,000,000 Americans 
unemployed. Now, my opponent 
seeks a vote of confidence on that 
record. He asks for 16 straight 
years in the White House. And 
what does he offer for that future? 
Nothing different or better than 
the program which failed. It took 
a war to get decent prices just 
as it took a war to get jobs. 

From the very beginning of the 
New Deal farm programs put 
forward by the farmers have 
been set up, only to be exploited 
for political profit and to gain 
control over the operation of our 
farms. 


For example, one of our most 
important needs is to preserve, 
restore and build up our soil re- 
sources. The Soil Conservation 
Service has done a good job in 
some parts of the country. But 
this program will fail if it is used 
as an, excuse for regimentation 
and wasteful bureaucracy. 


Now let’s be specific. Take, for 
example, a farmer not far from 
here. He signed up with the Soil 
Conservation Program. Within a 
period of four months fourteen 
different Government agents 
travelled to this one little farm 
of forty-five acres to tell how that 
job should be done. Several came 
many times. And when he got 
ail through, the farmer paid for 
the actual work, and he also paid 
in taxes for the thirteen unneces- 


‘|sary Government agents. 


That sort of thing would never 
happen if local people had any- 
thing to say about it, if State and 
county with Federal aid were per- 
mitted to share in the job:of see- 
ing that Federal programs were 
adapted to local needs. This; has 
‘been so well demonstrated by the 
successful work by the land grant 
colleges and the extension service 
that even the New. Deal should 
have found out about it. by now. 
It’s twelve years old, . 
‘Government, assistance in farm 
credit is also of the utmost: im- 
‘portance. And once again we 
find a swarm of duplicating agen- 
cies. If the farmer needs to bor- 
row some money he may go to a 
National Farm Loan Association, 
ithe Farm Produ jon Credit As- 
Tisocwation, the. Far Security Ad- 
ministration, the Office, of. the 
Emergency Crop oi Seed Loan, 





or to the Regi gric al 
Credit Corpora ion a he mere) | 
a seal-up loan on his wheat or: 


‘the usual two men in one job. 


corn, he goes to the triple 
‘still another office. 


He goes to the ODT for a truck 


*geale gens to the OPA for a rubber | 


'boot permit. He goes to the triple | 
|A for 
{the post office for his auto use 
stamp, to the selective service | 
about his hired man, and er 
this election was drawing near, 
he went to the county war board | 
to get permission to buy farm ma- | 
chinery. And since he is in town | 
he may have other assorted er- 
rands at the OCD, the USES, the 
WFA, the DSC or the SCS. 

Now many of the services ren- 
dered by these agencies are very 
important. But the farmer’s time, 
it seems to me, is important too. 
And he can use it to better ad- 
vantage than going from office to 
office in a bureaucratic maze. | 

The other night in St. Louis | 
told about an executive order in 
which my opponent, on April 19, 
1943, dealt with the powers of his 
new War Food Administrator, 
whom he had appointed to take 
over the job of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in handling our criti- 
cal food situation. Referring to 
both of them my opponent de- 
clared, and I quote him, “that 
they shall each have authority to 
exercise any and all of the powers 
vested in the other by statute or 
otherwise.” 

There it is in his own words— 
two men in one job. 

But my opponent has com- 
plained that I didn’t tell the whole 
story about that executive order. 
I am happy to accept the invita- 
tion, and here’s the rest of it. 

That executive order created 


A in| 
| tary of Agriculture or who. 


his lime and phosphate, to! 





the usual conflicts. Within two 
months, and as a direct result of 
it, that War Food Administrator, 
Mr. Chester Davis, resigned. He 
was drafted to do a big job and 
then deliberately prevented from 
doing it. Here is what he said: 
“I find that I have assumed a 
public responsibility while the 
authority not only over broad 
food policy, but day to day ac- 
tions, is being exercised else- 
where.” 

So we lost a first class man, 
and ancther man was put in the 
job, but the chaos rolled on and 
on. There’s still more to this 























story “of two men in one job. The 
White House cabal has been iry- 
ing to get rid of Harry Slattery, 
the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istrator. Finally they offered to 
create a new job for’him, at the 
same salary and at the taxpayers’ 
expense. He was asked to under- 
take a special study of rural elec- 
trification in foreign lands. No, 
no, not in China, this time, but 
in war-torn Europe in 1943. 

But Mr. Slattery stuck to the 
job. So the Secretary of Agri- 
culture appointed a deputy Ad- 
ministrator and gave orders to 
the entire REA staff that hence- 
forth they should all report to 
the Administrator through his 
deputy. The deputy moved in and 
took charge, firing people right 
and left. So just at the time when 
the REA should be getting ready 
to do a big post-war job provid- 
ing electricity to the farms of this 
country it has been torn to pieces 
by conflict and confusion between 


‘The White House. spreads. con-, 
fusion from the Cabinet level up. 
And the Secretary of Agriculture 
spreads confusion, from the Cabi-, 
‘net level down.. That's. why we 
need a responsible Cabinet in this 
country, And that’s why. it’s time 
for a change. oci'f 


I am resisting the temptation 


things... Time doesn’t permit dis- 
cussion of what happened to sup- 
port. prices this year in the hog 
market and the egg market, for 
example. .But: one thing is!very 
clear; when -Government makes 
a pledge to“suvporta price the 





to talk at length about. these|. 





farmer has a right to know who 





is responsible. whether it’s’ the 


OPA or the War Food Adminis- | 


‘trator’ or the Director ef Eco-- 


nomic Stabilization or the Secre- 


The hog market scandal is just 
another example of the fact that 
for 12 vears in this country we 
have had 


made, sketchily kept, 
violated. 

That’s why it is so important 
to restore efficiency as well as 
integrity to our Government, so 
that its spoken word may once 
more be trusted when it’s 


or openly 


To that end my party in its na- } 


| tional convention adopted a piat- | 


form to which I am pledged. The | 
unqualified pledges of that plat- | 
form read, in part, as follows’ 

“A Department of herieaitire | 
under practical and experienced | 
administration free from regi- | 
mentation and confusing Govern- 
ment. manipulation. and control | 
of farm programs. 

“An American market price to 
the American farmer and the 
protection of such price by means 
of support prices, commodity 
loans, or a combination thereof, 
together with such other eco- 
nomic means as will assure an 
income to agriculture that is fair 
and equitable in comparison with 
labor, business and industry. 

“Dispesition of surplus war 
commodities .. . without destroy- 
ing markets or continued produc- 
tion and without benefit to specu- 
lative profiteers. 

“The control and disposition of 
further surpluses by means of 
new uses developed through con- 
stant research, vigorous develop- 
ment of foreign markets .. . ad- 
justments in production of any 
given basic crop only if domestic 
surpluses should become abnor- 
mal and exceed manageable pro- 
portions. 


an unmanegeable sur- | 
plus of promises, promises lightly | 
over from war to peace. 


jernment to 
| wages without undue inflation o 
\shrinkage from the present scale. 
issued. | 


panding industry with real money 
| for real jobs. 

By heroic efforts and against 
‘every obstacle, our farmers have 
increased food production by one- 
third. It will not be easy to main- 
tain balance during the change-. 
It is go- 
ing to take ingenuity, teamwork 
and the unhesiiating will of Gov- 
maintain prices and 


We in America have had the 
American standard of living, we 
have had more tg consume than 
any other nation, Besa we pro- 
duced more. We must again have 
the courage to push forward as 
our forefathers pushed beyond 
the frontiers of their day. 


Despite our war prosperity, mil- 
lions of families in America still 
do not get enough of the right 
things to eat. We have still fur- 
ther to go. We must never go 
back to the scarcity theories and 
shrinking economy of those New 
Deal peacetime years. We must 
go forward and develop the great 
American market for our farm 
products through improved diet 
for the American people. 


If we can keep set on this ob- 
jective, we shall need, not a re- 
duction, but an increase in food 
production. We must not go back 
to those dismal days when the 
New Deal was middle aged, when 
two families out of five in Amer- 
ica were living at an undernour- 
ished level. 


Let’s have an end to these gen- 
eralities about the abundant life 
by a Government which for eight 
long years promoted a chattering 
fear of production. 

For this we need a Government 
in Washington whose primary in- 
terest is not in fighting within 





“Intensified research to dis- 
cover new crops, and new and 
profitable uses for existing crops. 

“Support of the principle of 
bona. fide farmer-owned and 
farmer-operated cooperatives. 


. “Consolidation of all Govern- 


| ment farm credit under a non- 


partisan board.” 


The Republican platform goes 
on to pledge: 


“To make life more attractive 
on the family-type farm through 
development of rural roads, sound 
extension of rural electrification 
service and elimination of the 
basic evils of tenancy. 


“Serious study and search for a 
sound program of crop insurance 
with emphasis upon establishing 
a self-supporting program. 

“A comprehensive program of 
soil, forest, water and wildlife 
conservation and development 
with sound irrigation projects, ad- 
ministered as far as possible at 
State and regional levels.” 


To these pledges we stand com- 
mitted and while this program is 
comprehensive, we may be; sure 
that the farmers of our country 
can be relied. upon to propose 
sound measures to meet any new 
kind of emergency which may 
arise. As the :farmers of my own 
State who are here today know 
so well, your next administration 
mav. be counted on to welcome 


such programs. 


Here we have a_ broad, for- 
ward-lookiag policy for the s»e- 
cific welfare of agriculture. We 
must thave a market which can 
\pay a fair price and the farmer 


| must and- will have an adequate 
pincome. .He must not again find 


it necessarv to live on his depre- 
ciation and on the: paint he can’t 
afford to put on the barn. ’ 

The farm and food prehlems of 
the United States are insepara- 
ble. Neither will be wholly solved 
until all our peovle are well fed. 
and our agriculture is stabilized 
on’’a'par with industry and labor. 

We can heve fully. employed 
agriculture with fair prices end 2. 
real market if we have three 
square reals a day for all ovr 
reople. That con be obtained only 
through a fully employed, ex- 


itself, and not in teaching people 
how to feed a family of five on a 
relief income of $700 a year. 


Before us lies the immediate 


practical prospect and reality of 


| jobs—the business of making 
| things and doing things—real jobs 
for real money, real prices in a 
‘real market. 

This must be the fundamental 
which provides three square meals 
a day for our people, as well as 
cars, washing machines, radios, 
tractors, high-line power, run- 
ning water, education and all the 
undeveloped realities which lie 
just within our reach. 

To these fundamentals a pro- 
ductive and a prosperous agricul- 
ture is essential to the future of 
America. That future we can 
and will achieve by the construc- 
tive program I have outlined 
since the beginning of this cam- 
paign, from Philadelphia to Seat- 
tle and from Seattle down through 
Los Angeles. 

We have stated a complete and 
a constructive program and from 
our cpponents we have heard 
nothing except that they offer us 
four years more of themselves. 

We have a definitive program 
‘which can achiéve our: objectives. 
And in doing so. we must again 
restore the freedom of the indi- 
vidual farmer from dictation and 
control by his own Government. 
The farmers of our country have 
broken new frontiers in their 
productive power. It is our sol- 
emn duty to equal their contribu- 
tion by going forward with a pro- 
ductive, a growing and a secure 
America, ‘| ’ 


ABA Trust Genlerence 


The 6th annual Mid- Winter 
Trust ~ Conference of the Trust 


Division of the American Bankers 
Association will be held in New 
York City at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
February 6-7-8, it was announced 
in New York on Oct. 21 by Fred- 

erick A. Carroll, President of the 
Division. Mr. Carroll, is Vice- 
President and Trust Officer of The 
National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 








ton; Boston, Mass. 
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Conference with Other American Nations Sought 
By Argentina in Note to Pan American Union 


The Argentine Government, 


in a note to the other American 


nations, made public Oct. 27, indicated that it had requested the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union to call a meeting of 
the 21 American Republics with a view to discussing with these 
Governments her own “international conduct,” ruling out, however, 


any “negotiations” on her internal affairs. 


ference is due, it was noted in 
Associated Press advices from 
Washington Oct. 27, to the situa- 
tion created by the almost solid 
American front of nonrecognition 
of the militaristic Farrell regime 
in the South gAmerican country. 
These advices also said: 

“Officials of the |Pan Ameri- 
can} Union said the organization’s 
Governing Board, composed of 
representatives of all the Ameri- 
can governments, would take up 
the request Wednesday. 

“The United States member of 
the Board is Secretary of State 
Hull, a leading advocate of the 
policy of diplomatic isolation for 
Argentina.” 

The State Department = an- 
nounced on Oct. 28 that “no com- 
munication has as yet been re- 
ceived by the Government of the 
United States.”” The Department 
added: 

“In the event that a communi- 
cation such as that reported in 
the press is received, either 
through a government which 
maintains relations with the Ar- 
gentine Republic or through the 
Pan American Union, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will, of 
course, exchange views with the 
government of the other American 
republics before taking any de- 
cision.” 

It may be noted here that on 
Sept. 29 President Roosevelt is- 
sued a statement with regard to 
the policy of the United States 
toward the Argentine Government 
criticizing it for what he termed 
the growth of Nazi-Fascist in- 
fluences developing in that coun- 
try at the very time when Nazi 
forces are facing defeat in Ger- 
many. . 

Below we give the text of the 
Argentine Government’s note to 
the other American Governments 
anent its request for the confer- 
ence as given in United Press 
advices from Buenos Aires Oct. 27 
and published in the New York 
“Times”’: 

The Argentine Government has 

been following with concern the 
situation that has been created 
for the concert of American na- 
tions by the attitude assumed by 
some American Governments with 
respect to Argentina. 
' The present state of things 
creates divisions that are incom- 
patible with the traditional spirit 
of brotherhood existing among 
nations bound by proximity, 
origin, and ideals. It foments an 
artificial atmosphere of disunion 
heretofore unknown. Above all, 
it implies for the future a lasting 
distrust that seriously threatens 
the spiritual solidarity of the 
American nations. 

In view of this delicate situa- 
tion, the Argentine Government, 
conscious that reason is on its side, 
unhesitatingly reiterates its deter- 
‘mination to safeguard the rights 
of the country it has the honor 
to represent. But that does not 
prevent it from making clear 
again that it is not closing any 
‘doors toward an understanding on 
an honorable basis. On July 26 
the Argentine Foreign Office 
voiced its decision to maintain as 
long as compatible with the dig- 

‘nity of the country, the concilia- 
tory spirit that has moved it. It 
.said then: 

“Under such conditions we can 
wait with calm and firmness, cer- 
tain of the justice of our position 
and the rectitude of our conduct. 
Thus, in defending its own right, 
we are making the best contri- 
bution to strengthening the juri- 
dical order as a universal and 
irreplaceable standard of dealings 
among states.” 

In spite of the fact that similar 
conciliatory efforts have been fre- 
quently made in other American 


The desire for the con- 
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‘countries, the problem remains 
junchanged. In view of this, the 
|'Argentine Government, giving 
|new proof of its spirit of concord, 
jaddresses your Government to 
iexplain to it the means that, in 
its judgment, could, even today, 
insure the indispensable unity of 
the American family. 

An alleged failure to fulfill its 
international obligations is being 
invoked against Argentina, and, 
given the nature of those obliga- 
tions, this represents a problem 
that concerns not only one coun- 
try or group of countries but the 
entire continent. 

After long and strenuous ef- 
forts, the Pan American mechan- 
ism has succeeded in establishing, 
precisely for cases such as this, 
as a formula for unified action 
and guarantee of equal treatment, 
the procedure known as “consul- 
tation.” 

Unquestionably, the most ade- 
quate instruments of such pro- 
cedure are consultative meetings 
of Foreign Ministers, as provided 
for by the Lima Conference, since 
to have systematic recourse to 
consultation without any confer- 
ence would involve altering the 
spirit of the pact. 

It is therefore opportune to 
seek, within the framework of 
Pan American agreements, an 
adequate solution to the present 
differences. This course would be 
justified by the traditional Argen- 
tine attitude favoring legal and 
peaceful solutions of conflicts and 
the present lack of any other in- 
ternational organism. j 

In accordance with the above 
considerations, the Argentine 
Government has ‘the honor 'to'in- 
form you that it has today rfre- 
quested the Governing Board ‘of 
the Pan American Union to call 
a meeting of Foreign Ministers to 
consider the situation that has 
been created. 

In such a meeting, all American 
countries, without exception, 
would have a chance to expound 
their viewpoints. They would 
thus have all the necessary ele- 
ments of judgment to act with 
full knowledge of this case. 

A correct statement of the prob- 
lem ought to take into account 
only the overt acts that mark a 
country’s international conduct, 
and not any intentions attributed 
to ene party or another. 

In making this proposal, the 
Argentine Government is fully 
conscious of the unique impor- 
tance of its action. It is not usual 
for a country to wish to consider 
jointly with its peers a fundamen- 
tal aspect of its international con- 
duct, but Argentina can do this 
without impairing her dignity. 

In the first place, because such 
an attitude would coincide with 
her best diplomatic traditions of 
loyalty and frankness, As she has 
nothing to hide, she has nothing 
to fear. In the second place, be- 
cause the exceptional moment 
through which the world is pass- 
ing, requires equally exceptional 
comprehension and generosity of 
spirit. opie 

We are at the end of one of the 
most critical periods in the his-' 
tory of humanity. The peace and‘ 
harmony that should be its fruit 
cannot grow among division or 
rancor. The great and arduous 
problems that all nations will 
have to solve require the decisive 
collaboration of all. 

From such collaboration, Ar- 
gentina, feeling the full respon- 
sibility of the hour, does not ex- 
pect for herself any advantage, 
either from the material view- 
point or the political. But she be- 
lieves that in the American com- 








munity no authentic, stable order 
ean be created on the basis of the 


‘been clearly set fort 


arbitrary exclusion of which one 
of its members is at present the 
object. 

There is a point on which the 
Argentine Government does not 
wish to leave any possibility of 
erroneous interpretation. It re- 
fers to the repercussion of the 
present impasse upon Argentine 
internal order. 

As has just been stated, this 
Government would welcome with 
cordiality any initiative tending 
to increase collaboration among 
the nations of the continent. But 
it deems that in no case could the 
adoption of measures of internal 
order connected with the juridical 
and institutional regime of the 
country be the subject of inter- 
national negotiation. That would 
set a dangerous precedent against 
the reciprocal respect that all 
States owe each other. 

Finally, the Argentine Govern- 
ment trusts that the fraternal in- 
tentions that have inspired the 
above considerations will be 
shared by all American Govern- 
ments and that the meeting here- 
by proposed may succeed in guar- 
anteeing mutual concord and re- 
spect among the nations of the 
continent. 

In addition to the statement of 
President Roosevelt, referred to 
above, Secretary of State Hull 
disclosed on Sept. 28 that neutral 
nations had been warned they 
would lose American friendship 
for years to come should they give 
sanctuary to Hitler or other Axis 
leaders after the war. 

He mentioned several govern- 
ments of neutral or former neutral 
states, notably Sweden, Turkey, 
Switzerland and Spain, as having 
either given assurances that they 
would not permit Axis nationals to 
flee into their borders or that they 
were fully aware of the problems 
such action might provoke, but 
said that Argentina was one of 
the nations that at that time had 
not been heard from. According 
to Associated Press accounts from 
Buenos Aires Sept. 28, the For- 
eign Office there announced tha 
Argentina had informed Britai 
that war criminals: would —be 
barred from Argentina and would 
be prohibited from depositing 
funds or acquiring property there. 

The following is President 
Roosevelt’s statement of Sept. 29, 
as reported in the New York 
“Times”: 

I have been. following. closely, 
and with increasing concern the 
development of the Argentine sit- 
uation in recent months. This 
situation presents the extraordi- 
nary paradox of the growth of 
Nazi-Fascist influence and the‘in- 
creasing application of Nazi-Fas- 
cist methods in a country of this 
hemisphere, at the very time that 
those forces of oppression and 
aggression are drawing ever closer 
to the hour of final defeat and 
judgment in Europe and else- 
where in the world. 

The paradox is accentuated by 
the fact, of which we are all 
quite aware, that the vast major- 
ity of the people of Argentina 
have remained steadfast in their 
faith in their own free, demo- 
cratic traditions and in their sup-. 
port of the nations.and_ peoples, 
who have been making such great 
sacrifices in the fight against the 
Nazis and Fascists. This was made 
clear beyond all doubt by the 
great spontaneous demonstration. 
of public feeling. in..Argentina 
after word was received of the 
liberation of Paris. 

The policy of the Government 
of the United States toward Ar-, 
gentina as that. policy has .been 
developed in consultation with the. 
other American he. ge bay has 

h by Secre- 
tary Hull. There is no need -for 
me to restate it now. 


The Argentine Government has 
repudiated solemn = inter-Amer- 
ican obligations on the basis of 
which the nations. of this hemi- 
sphere developed a system of’ de- 
fense to meet the challenge’ of 
Axis aggression. 

Unless we now demonstrate:.a. 





\New 3c. Stamp Issue 


‘Placed on Sale Oct. 31 


| Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
| nounced on Oct. 21 that a new 3-— 
;cent stamp commemorating the 
15th anniversary of the beginning 
'of the Motion Picture Industry in 
| America, would be placed on sale 
| for the first time on Oct. 31, at 
all stamp windows in the main 
lobby of the General Post Office, 
33rd Street and Eighth Avenue, 
and at all stations in Manhattan 
and the Bronx. First day cancel- 
lations in connection with this 
new issue, will be furnished at 


fice. 

For the benefit of out-of-town 
collectors or local collectors un- 
able to call in person, and who 
desire first day cancellations of 
the new stamp on Oct. 31, 1944, 
arrangements have been made 
whereby they may send a limited 
number of addressed covers, not 
in excess of ten (10), to the Post- 
master at New York 1, N. Y., with 
a cash or postal money order re- 
mittance to cover only the cost 
of the stamps required for affix- 
ing. The envelope containing the 
request should be addressed, 
“Postmaster, New York 1, N. Y.” 
and in the lower left-hand corner, 
marked “First Day Cover Motion 
Picture Stamp.” 

Postage stamps and personal 
checks positively will not be ac- 
cepted in payment of the new 
stamps required for affixing to 
covers. All such orders will be 
returned, unfilled. 


The letter of instructions and 
remittance should not be sent un- 
der separate cover, but should be 
enclosed with the package of 
covers. When these items are sent 
separately, an unwarranted bur- 
den is placed on the post office, to 
identify the particular package 
among the many thousands that 
are being handled at the same 
time. 


_Envelopes for covers should not! 


be smaller than 3 x.6 inches and 
sufficient space must be allowed 
for the stamps and postmark. 
When. a_ block of stamps is re- 
quested, the address should: be 
written well to the left to allow 
space for the stamps. Each cover 
should bear a pencil endorsement 
in the upper right corner, to show 
the number of stamps to be af- 
fixed thereto. 





civilized nations, there can be lit- 
tle hope for a system of interna- 
tional security, theoretically cre-. 
ated to maintain principles for 
which our peoples are today sac- 
rificing to. the limit of their re- 
sources, both human and. material. 
In this connection I subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the words of 
Prime Minister Churchill in .the 
House of Commons on: Aug.. 2, 
when he declared that: “This is 
not, like some small wars in the 
past where all could be forgotten 
ana forgiven. Nations must be 
judged by the part they. play. Not 
@nly belligerents, but neutrals, 
will find that their position in the 
world cannot remain. entirely un- 
affected by the part they. have 
chosen to play in the crisis of 
the war.” bt a Eee 
I have considered. it important 
to make. this statement of the: po- 
sition of: the: Government..of the 
United States. at this. time: because. 
it has. come to my attention:.that 
the Nazi radio beamed-to. Latin 
}America, the pro-Nazi: press «in: 
Argentina, as. well as a few irre-: 
sponsible individuals and ‘groups 
in. this and certain. other: repub- 
lies, seek to undermine the posi- 
tion. of the American republics 
and our associates among... the 
United Nations by fabricating .and 
circulating the vicious rumor that 
our counsels are divided on the 
course of our policy toward Ar- 
gentina. Gh VAAL’ Seems 7 
fIn our issue of »Oct..5,. (page 
1509) we referred to .the action 
of the State Department::in: cut- 





eapacity to develop a tradition ‘of 
respect for such obligations among. 





ting off United States shipments 
outs of Argentina:):-~ se 





the Main Lobby, General Post Of- | 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


| (Continued from first page) 
|tions show Dewey coming down 
|to Philadelphia with a lead of 
| 125,000. So on the 90,000 figure 
| Dewey would carry the State by 
|35,000. This would, of course, 
|mean that the outcome insofar as 
| Pennsylvania is concerned, will 
not be known until Nov. 22, when 
| the soldier vote is counted. The 
'soldier vote is estimated at slight- 
‘ly more than 200,000 of which 
55,000 will come from Philadel- 
phians. All of the available infor- 
mation indicates the vote of the 
armed forces to be divided on the 
same lines as the back-home vote. 
On this basis Dewey would still 
hold the State by around 20,000. 
| One thing is clear and certain, 
| and that is that Roosevelt has 
lost the power to come into the 
campaign late and with a few 
speeches, to completely rout the 
Republicans as he did four years 
ago. It is this writer’s opinion 
that his only effective speech of 
this campaign, the only one that 
accomplished anything, if it did, 
was the Chicago speech in which 
he went all the way on promises, 
60,000,000 jobs, for example. At 
the same time, there was the clear 
implication in this speech of the 
Government over-all control that 
the Republicans have been at- 
tributing to the New Deal. 

Sidney Hillman has been Roose- 
velt’s greatest single liability, and 
at the same time, his greatest 
single asset. The Democratic or- 
ganization is shot te pieces pretty 
much throughout the country, 
outside of the South, of course, 
Hillman’s CIO-PAC has done 
what organizing job has been done. 
And in the industrial centers he 
has unquestionably done a bang 
up job of registration. The gen- 
tleman, however, is in for a tre- 
mendous shock as to the numbers 





of this registration he wil] lose 
in. the poHs. His..own ‘garment 
workers in Philadelphia are a 
shining example. Unfortunately 
for Sidney a good half of these 
workers are Italians and they are 
off the Rosevelt _reservation in 
droves. In fact, the’ Republicans 
will get more than 50% of the 
Italian vote in Philadelphia. 

Of more importance, however, 
is the fact that the workers whom 
Sidney expects to deliver, the CIO 
war plant workers, are to the ex- 
tent of 80 or 90%, newcomers to 
industry with no background in 
unionism, no concern in it.. They 
come from our farms; fromthe 
South, the Middle West. They 
look: upon their union dues as a 
pure tax. They have no particu- 
lar feeling of resentment against 
paying it because they are making 
plenty of money. These people 
have had to register in order to 
remain in good standing with the 
union and hold their jobs. To get 
them to the polls and vote them 
Hillman’s way is another thing. 
To the extent they will vote they 
will vote their past predilections. 


Retirement Policies Up 
' Retirement incomie policies, de- 
sighed to provide specific income 
at_ retirement. age, have greatly 
inereased in popularity. inthe past. 








few » years, . purchases. this™year. _- 


we YS 


‘running double the number dur- 
ing the first war year, according 
4o.a-:survey on 1944 buyers, made 
‘by the Life Insurance. Sales: Re- 


search Bureau.’At the’same time; “| 


says the Bureau, the average size 
of the retirementwincome policies 
‘bought ‘has increased: 40%, with 
the result that total amount of life 
insurance of this type being pur- 
chased.this year is nearly 15% 


+greater than in the first war year. 
Purchases: of’ this type ‘of insur- 
ance’ now represent approxi- 





‘mately. one-eighth of all ordinary 
life-insuranee: purchases-by. adults. .__ 
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_ Large purchases. of railroad heavy 
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Stee! Output Off 11/2%—Market Regains Some 
Of Its Wartime Tempo—Needs Still Are Heavy 


“The steel market in the past 


its wartime tempo reminiscent of a few months ago before cancella- 
tions increased in number,” “The Iron Age” states in its issue of today 
(Nov. 2), further adding in part as follows: “This change, which re- 
flects the ease with which steel companies were able to plug up holes 
with additional business subsequent to cancellations, is just another 
mixed® 


signpost exhibiting the 
trends which have been existent 
in the past month. 


“That the peaks were reached 
in steel ordering some time ago 
was still evident this week when | 
order. volume, although heavy, | 
represented a slightly lower level 
than was the case in August and 
September. Furthermore, the steel 
ingot rate dipped this week and 
the orderly decline probably rep- 
resents the attuning of current 
order volume and backlog to ac- 
tual production schedules. There 
Was evidence, however, that at 
least some of the decline in the 
ingot rate was due to the unusual 
time necessary to make repairs 
and also due to the accumulative 
effects of outlaw strikes, which 
this week were cutting into steel 
output at Birmingham and Buf- 
falo. 

-“The much tossed about steel 
shell program seems slated for an 
extra stimulus in December and 
in the first quarter of 1945. Octo- 
ber shell requirements were about 
213,000 net tons. At present, No- 
vember and December needs are 
about 302,000 net tons. However, 
there_is a good chance that by 
December shell steel needs might 
expand to as much as 325,000 tons 
or possibly 350,000 tons. Original 
estimates on requirements made 
some time ago had brought out a 
figure of about 450,000 tons a 
month by January, 1945. If the 
heavy ammunition program begins 
to expand, as now seems likely, 
it will offset to some extent easi- 
ness in the plate and structural 
markets. 


.“On.the heels of reports cover- 
ing potential flat rolled steel de- 
mand for post-war .uses, some 
amount of worry is developing 
over the availability of flat rolled 
steel in the period of unrestrained 
production after the war. Belief 
is being voiced that with the huge 
automobile output predicted, the 
increase in refrigerator and other 
electric appliance production: and 
the required tonnages for canners 


and other tin plate. users, flat 
rolled capacity will be over- 
crowded at some points. New 


customers using sheet steel in ci- 
vilian goods production are con- 
tacting mills which have previ- 
ously not shared in their business, 
evidently with an eye to getting 
on their books in the period of 
initial civilian. goods output in 
order. to establish themselves as 
regular customers. Initial commit- 
ments for steel needs after a 
European victory are appearing. 
Large automotive steel users: are 
detailing requirements on a week- 
by-week basis for this period. 
First steel shipments will begin 
within a month after V-E Day and 
will mount steadily thereafter. 


_“Serap market trends were sub- 
stantially unchanged this. week. 


melting and better grade indus- 
trial serap took place at Pitts- 
burgh, the material coming from 
outside districts. The “Iron Age” 
scrap composite price this week 
was up 8c. a gross ton to®$15.75 a 
gross ton, due to a slight decline 
at Pittsburgh and a firmness in 
heavy melting steel price at Phila- 
delphia.”’ : 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Oct. 30 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94%. of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 949% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Oct: 30, comvared with 96.3% one 
week ago, 95.6% one month ago 
and 100.0% .one year ago: The 
operating rate for the week be-- 


‘ginning Oct. 30 is equivalent to) : 
'-14707.200-tons of steel ingots and 


‘the low ‘price was. accepted.) 


few weeks has regained some of 








tons one week ago, 1,719,600 tons 
one month ago, and 1,743,000 tons 
one year ago. 


“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on Oct. 30, stated in 


part as follows: 

In spite of expectations that in- 
creasing quantities of steel would 
be available for civilian goods 
following cancellation of landing 
mat tonnage and expected reduc- 
tion in shipbuilding, War Produc- 
tion Board sounds a warning that 
war requirements are still heavy 
and that the end of hostilities may 
be further away than had been 
thought. é 

Change in thinking with re- 
spect to the end of the European 
war has caused renewed efforts 
to provide necessary supplies for 
the armed forces, notably in heavy 
ammunition, heavy trucks and 
other land equipment. Need for 
landing barges and maritime re- 
quirements for the European thea- 
ter have lessened, now that the 
invasion has been completed. 
However, Pacific theater. needs 
are believed certain to mount. 

Meanwhile reconversion of strip 
mill capacity from plates to:sheets 
and strip continues as demand 
for the former declines. A factor 
in this change is shortage of the 
additional workers needed for 
processing lighter flat-rolled ma- 
terial. 

Plate needs are active and while 
sheets are easier than reeently 
they are in better demand than 
plates. Plate backlogs are shrink- 
ing steadily. Sheet deliveries have 
eased materially but show signs 
of tightening, though deliveries 
in December still are _ possible. 
Gaps. in sheet schedules are being 
filled rapidly and some producers 


are back to late February and 


| This 


Conferences betweeen Prime 


Governments.” 


statement to Commons dealt with| 
his conference with Premier Sta- | 
lin, referring to it as “highly sat-| 
isfactory” but stated that a solu-| 
tion of the Russian-Polish dispute | 
had not as yet been reached. As| 
to this United Press advices from | 
London Oct. 27 reported the 
Prime Minister as saying: 

The most urgent and burning 
question was, of course, that of 
Poland, and here again I speak 
words of hope reinforced by con- 
fidence. To abandon hope in this 
matter would indeed be to sur- 
render to despair. 

In this sphere there are two 
critical issues. The first is the 
question of the eastern frontier 
of Poland with Russia and the 
Curzon line, as it is called, and 
the new territories to be added 
to Poland in the north and west. 
is the first issue, and the 
second is the relation of the Polish 
Government with the Lublin Na- 
tional Liberation Committee. On 
those two points apart from many 
necessary ancillary points — on 
these two main points—we held 


On Oct. 27 Mr. Churchill in a®——— 





a series of conferences with both 
parties. We held them together 


Soviet Government. 

I had several very long talks 
with Marshal Stalin, and the 
Foreign Secretary was every day 
working on these and cognate 
matters with Molotov. Two or 


gether with no one but inter- 
preters present. I wish I could 
tell the. House we had reached 
‘a solution of these problems. It 
certainly is not for the want of 
trying. I'am quite sure, however, 
that we have got a great deal 
nearer to it. I hope Mikolajczyk 
will soon return to Moscow and 
it will be a great disappointment 
to all sincere friends of Poland if 





March deliveries. 

Although September pig irons 
output at 4,987,645 net tons, was 
222,577 tons smaller than in\Sep- 
tember and was the first month 
to-fall below 5,000,000 tons since 
June, 1943, aggregate output for 
nine months was 46,836,301 tons, 
compared with 45,907,337 tons in 
the comparable period last year, 
excess production early in the 
year overcoming the later decline. 





Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Oct. 31 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Nov. 2 and to mature 
Feb. 1, 1945, which were offered 
on Oct. 27, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Oct. 30. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,240,896,000. 
Total accepted, $1,311,028,000 (in- 
Cludes $50,437,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). — 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.913, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.344% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount 
per annum. 

(54% of the amount bid for at 


There was a maturity of a sim- 


approximately 0:376%-|. 
“9 . }Press advices from Moscow said: 


a good arrangement cannot be 
made which will enable him to 
form a Polish government on Po- 
lish soil, a government recognized 
by all the great powers concerned 
and indeed by all those govern- 
ments of. the United Nations 
which now recognize only the 
Polish Government in London. 


Although I do not underrate the 
difficulties which remain, it is a 
comfort to feel that Great Britain 
and Soviet Russia and, I do not 
doubt, the United States, are all 
firmly agreed in the recreation of 
a strong, free, independent, sov- 
ereign Poland, loyal to the Allies 
and friendly to her great neighbor 
and Liberator Russia. 


With respect to the Moscow con- 
ference between Messrs. Churchill 
and Stalin earlier in the month, 
it is to be noted that Premier 
Stanislav Mikolajczyk of the Lon- 
don Polish regime, who flew to 
Moscow from: London on Oct. 12 
by invitation, conferred upon 
arrival with British Foreign Min- 
ister Anthony Eden and _ later 
talked with other leaders of Great 
Britain and Russia before meeting 
the chief members of the Russian- 
sponsored Lublin Committee of 
Liberation with which he failed to 
reach agreement two months ago. 
The communique of Messrs. 
Churchill and Stalin referred’ ‘to 
consultations with the Prime Min-~- 
ister of the Polish Government 
and with members of the Lublin 
Committee and stated that the 
discussions ‘notably narrowed 
differences and dispelled miscon- 
ceptions.” 

Under date of Oct. 21 Associated 


“There was an indication of an 
early fusiom of the London and 
Lublin Polish factions. Polish 





ilar issue of bills on-Nov. 2 in the}-Premier” Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, 





castings, ‘compared to 1,732,400 


amount of $1,214,112,000: — 


three times we all four met to-! 





who left for London Friday morn- 


Churchill-Stalin Conversations on Poland and 
Bulgaria — Churchill Statement 


Minister Churchill and Premier 


Marshal Stalin, begun at Moscow Oct. 9, were concluded on Oct. 18, 
at which latter date a communique regarding their meeting stated 
that “important progress was made toward solution of the Polish 
question, which was closely discussed between the Soviet and British 





ing (Oct. 20) was reported to have 
been confident that the London 
Poles would give him a mandate 
for constructing a unified Govern- 
ment.” 

The Churchill-Stalin commun- 
ique indicated that agreement was 
reached on main points in the 
Bulgarian armistice terms and 
that their governments have de- 
cided to pursue a joint policy in 
Yugoslavia. It was also stated in 
the communique that the meeting 
took place with the knowledge and 
approval of the United States 
Government, represented by Am- 
bassador W. Averell Harriman. 

The communique concerning the 
Moscow meetings of Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill and Premier Stalin 
as reported in Associated Press 
advices from Moscow Oct. 21, and 
given in the New York “Times,” 
follows: 

Meetings were held at Moscow 
from Oct. 9 to 18 between Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden, repre- 
senting the United Kingdom, and 
Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molotoff, 
assisted by their political and 
military advisors. 

The unfolding of military plans 


and saw them separately, and, of | @greed upon at Teheran was com- 
course, we were in constant dis-| Prehensively reviewed in the light 
cussion with the heads of the|f recent events and conclusions 


of the Quebec conference on the 
war in western Europe. 
confidence was expressed in the 
future progress of Allied opera- 
tions on all fronts. 

Free and intimate exchange of 
views took place on many political 
questions of common interest. Im- 
portant progress was made toward 
solution of the Polish question, 
which was closely discussed be- 
tween the Soviet and British Gov- 
ernments. 

They held consultations both 
with the Prime Minister and Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Polish Government and with the 
President of the National Council 
and chairman of the Committee 
of National Liberation at Lublin. 

These discussions have notably 
narrowed differences and dispelled 
misconceptions. Conversations are 
continuing on outstanding points. 

The march of events in south- 
east Europe was fully considered 
and agreement was reached on 
main points in the Bulgarian 
armistice terms. 

The two Governments agreed to 
pursue a joint policy in Yugoslavia 
designed to concentrate all ener- 
gies against the retreating Ger- 
mans and bring about a solution 
of Yugoslav internal difficulties 
by a union between the Royal 
Yugoslav Government and the 
National Liberation movement. 

The right of the Yugoslav peo- 
ple to settle their future Constitu- 
tion for themselves after the war 
is of course recognized as in- 
alienable. 

The meeting took place with the 
knowledge and approval of the 
United States Government, which 
was represented at the conversa- 
tions by the United States Ambas- 
sador at Moscow, Mr. Averell 
Harriman, acting in the capacity 
of observer. 

Accompanying the Polish Pre- 
mier from London were Foreign 
Minister Tadeusz Romer, Prof. 
Ladislas Grabsky and Gen. Jabor, 
deputy chief of staff of the Polish 
Army. 

In summing up the results of 
his conference with Premier Sta- 
lin, the Associated Press advices 
from London Oct. 27 said in part: 

“I am quite sure” that no final 
result can be obtained until the 
heads of the three governments 
have met together, as I earnestly 
trust they. may do before this year 
is out.” 

“At Quebec,” he said, “the Pres- 
ident and I felt very much the 
absence of Russia. At Moscow 


Utmost ! 


Internal’! Business 
Conference Announces 
Reception Committee 


The International Business Con- 
ference on Oct. 29 announced the 
Chairman of its Reception Com- 
mittee together with some 43 
leaders of business in this coun- 
try who are to assist him. They 
will welcome representatives of 
organized business: from the Al- 
lied and friendly nations of the 
world, who are to-assemble at the 
Westchester Country Club in Rye, 
N. Y., Nov. 10-18, to discuss the 
conditions under which interna- 
tional trade may be resumed. The 
International Business Conference 
was called by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, the American Section, Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The Chairman of the Reception 
Committee is Thomas J. Watson, 
President of the International 
Business Machines Corp. He said: 
“IT am very optimistic in regard 
to this international meeting as it 
is the first one to be held where 
the four important American or- 
ganizations have joined as spon- 
sors. I am sure the Conference 
will be a great success and the 
forerunner of other international 
meetings in which all will par- 
ticipate.” 

The following are Vice-Presi- 
dents of the United States Recep- 
tion Committee: Willis H. Booth, 
Vice - President, Guaranty ‘Trust 
Co., New York; Frederick C. 
Crawford, President, Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland, O., and 
Thomas W. Lamont, Chairman of 
Board, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., 
New York. ‘ 

With the acceptance of Turkey 
added to Russia, as participants in 
the International Business Confer- 
ence at Rye, the fof! call total of 
nations now stands at 48. The in- 





vitations were addressed to top- 
most organizations of business or 
business-in-exile throughoypt the 
world with the exception of Axis 
and satellite countries. 


Farm Families 
Buy More Life Ins. 


Farmers and farm families have 
greatly increased their purchases 
of life insurance since the start of 
the war and now account for 
nearly one-fifth of all ordinary 
life insurance sales of the com- 
panies reporting to the American 
Service Bureau. The Institute of 
Life Insurance reported on Oct. 26 
that estimated on this basis, total 
life insurance purchases by the 
farm families are now 75% above 
pre-war totals. 

“Reflecting the better condi- 
tions on the farms of America and 
the growing appreciation of the 
importance of life insurance to the 
security of the farm, the farmers 
of the country will this year pur- 
chase well over half a billion dol- 
lars worth of life insurance,” the 
Institute said. ‘“‘This is an: addi- 
tion to the estates owned by these 
farm families, accomplished out of 
the year’s greater farm income 
and reflects the greater thriftiness 
with which farmers are taking 
their war prosperity today tha 
in the last war.” 














Marshal Stalin and I were deeply 
conscious that the President was 
not with us, although in this case 
the American observer, Averill 
Harriman, the accomplished, Am- 
bassador of the United States, 
made us feel at all times the pres- 
ence of the great republic.” 

He maintained that “over an 
astonishingly wide area” Britain 
and Russia found themselves. “in 
full agreement.” 

He said that Russia and Britain 
had reached “‘a very good working 





agreement” about Greece, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Hungary. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1944 — U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
Oct. 31 119.55 112.56 118.40 116.61 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 117.20 

30 119.48 112.56 118.40 116.61 112.93 103.47 107.62 113,31 117.20 

| See 119.36 112.56 118.40 116.61 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.50 117.20 

27 119.33 112.56 118.40 116.61 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.50 117.20 

26 119.31 112.56 118.40 116.61 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.50 117.20 

25 119.39 112.56 118.40 116.61 112.93 103.47 107.44 113.31 117.20 

24 119.48 112.56 118.40 116.61 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.50 117.40 

23 119.55 112.75 118.60 116.61 112.93 103.64 107.62 113.50 117.40 

21 119.55 112.75 118.60 116.61 112.93 103.64 107.62 113.50 117.40 

20 119.55 112.75 118.60 116.80 112.93 103.64 107.44 113.50 117.40 

19 119.58 112.75 118.60 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.44 113.70 117.60 

18_ 119.58 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.27 113.70 117.40 

17 119.58 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.27 113.70 117.40 

16. 119.61 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.93 103.47 107.27 114.08 117.40 

ae a 119.61 112.75 118.60 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.27 114.08 117.20 

) _ (119,61 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.93 103.47 107.27 114.08 117.20 
a STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED 

8 pe _ 1419.61 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.93 103.47 107.27 114.08 117.20 

| oa 119.52 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.75 103.30 107.09 114,08 117.20 

2... - 119.52 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.75 103.30 107.09 114.08 117.20 

a _ 419.52 112.75 118.80 117.00 112.75 103.30 107.09 114.08 117.20 

6__ _ 1779.52 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.75 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 

§.2- 119.48 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.56 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 

4... .._- 119.48 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.56 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 

3....... 119.45 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.56 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.20 

, Stace Teh 119.50 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.56 103.13 106.74 11408 117.20 

Bep. 29 _— x 119.50 112.56. 118.60 116.80 112.56 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.00 

- PREM, 119.22 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.13 106.74 114,08 117.20 

pO one 119.42 . 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.20 

iiss _ 139.48 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.00 

eS ORO 119.81 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.29 

Aliei GB. 119.89 112.75 1128.80 117.40 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20 

18....... 199.84 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 

ESSA RS 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 

4... . 120.08 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08. 117.29 

July: 28_....-- 120.10 112.37. 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.09 

. Seer 120.18 1122.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.2¢ 

Bing Soutien 120.23 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.39 114.08 117.4uv 

2 pS yeni 120.27 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 102.96 106.21 114.08 117.40 

June 30____-_- 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.80 106.04 113.89 117.40 

Mart 96.2 25+5. 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.60 

R BOb s+ tin 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 

See. 2a..-.... 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22 

, & =e 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22 

ci ee 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 

High 1944... 120.44 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.93 103.64 107.62 114.27 117.60 

Low 1944._._. 119.20 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02 

High 1943---- 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 

Low 1943. --- 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 

1 Year Ago 
Oct. 30, 1943. 120.27 111.07 119.20 116.61 111.25 98.88 103.30 113.89 116.80 

2 Years Ago 
Oct. 31, 1942 117.38 107.44 117.00 114.08 108.70 92.50 97.31 112.00 114.27 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1944— U.S Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
Oct. 31_ 1.87 3.03 2.73 2.82 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.99 2.79 

~ 1.88 3.03 2.73 2.82 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.99 2.79 
RS ee ee 1.88 3.03 2.73 2.82 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.98 2.79 
27. a 1.89 3.03 2.73 2.82 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.98 2.79 
26. - 1.89 3.03 2.73 2.82 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.98 2.79 
SEES 1.88 3.03 2.73 2.82 3.01 3.54 3.31 2.99 2.79 
24 ~ 1.88 3.3 2.73 2.82 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.98 2.78 
REDS 1.86 3.02 2.72 2.82 3.01 3.53 3.30 2.98 2.78 
» > Ea ‘ 1.86 3.02 2.72 2.82 3.01 3.53 3.30 2.98 2.78 
20... ee 1.86 3.02 2.72 2.81 3.01 3.53 3.31 2.98 2.78 
19 1.86 3.02 2.72 2.81 3.01 3.54 3.31 2.97 2.77 
| See 1.86 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.54 3.32 2.97 2.78 
.. 1.86 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.32 2.97 2.78 
16... S 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.01 3.54 3.32 2.95 2.78 
ee 2 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.81 3.01 3.54 3.32 2.95 2.79 
13 a 1.85 3.02 2:72 2.80 3.01 3.54 3:32 2:95 2.79 

12 BS STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED 
il 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.20 3.01 3.54 3.32 2.95 2:79 
10 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.02 3.55 3.33 2.95 2.79 
ESS 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.02 3.55 3.33 295. 2.79 
15 1.85 3.02 2:71 230 3.02 3.55 3.33 2.95 2.79 
Ree 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.02 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
asian ~ 1.85 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.03 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
Ors 0 1.85 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.03 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
> eae 1.85 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.03 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.79 
nS 1.84 3.03 2:72 2.80 3.03 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.79 
Sep, 29s... 1.84 3.03 2.72 2.81 3.03 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.80 
RS 1.86 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.56 3.35 2.85 2.79 
y RISES Rages 1.83 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.05 3.56 3:35 2.94 2.79- 
lek enitiaes 1.84 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.06 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.80 
| TOE 1.81 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.06 3.56 8.35 2.94 2.79 
Dae, 26 00-552.- 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.79 
$Bo ie 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
bE Pare RS 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.55 3.34 2:95 2.79 
” FREE RE ES 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
Jilly 260.2. -~. 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.450 
Sepia ae 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.79 
YS ae 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.37 2.95 2.78 
ine WE Sele 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.57 3.38 2.95 2.78 
June 30._..--- 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 
May 26.- =. 1.84 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 2.80 
mee, Bes... 1.86 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.83 
24ar.3is11.-=. 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.84 
Pee. 225... 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 3.11 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84 
een, (20k. 1.87 3.12 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 
High 1944_.-- 187 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 3.00 2.85 
Low 1944_.-- 1.77 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.01 3.53 3.30 2.94 2.77 
High 1943__-- 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
Low 1943... - 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 

“1 Year Ago 
Oct. °30, 1943 1.82 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.10 3.82 3.55 2.96 2.81 

2 Years Ago 
Oct: 31, 1942_- 2.05 3.31 2.80 2.95 2.24 4.24 - 3.92 3.06 2.94 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of: actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


‘ig ‘ et 
- Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 

-. The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of 
soft coal in the week ended.Oct. 21, 1944, is estimated at 11,800,006 
net tons; a decrease of 75,000 tons, or 0.6%, from the preceding week. 
In the corresponding week of 1943, output. amounted to 11,467,000 
tons. Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1. to Oct. 21, 1944, 
totaled 506,405,000 tons, which compares with 480,201,000 tons in the 
co period last year, a gain of 5.5%. bee & 

- Aecording to the U. S: Bureau of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week ended Oct.. 21, .1944,..was estimated. at 








1,285,000 tons, a decrease of 33,000 tons (2.5%): from the preceding 


week. When compared with the production in the corresponding 
week of>1943 there-was a decrease of 12,000 tons, or 0:9%. ~The 
calendar year to date; however, shows an increase of 5.1% when 
compared with the same period of 1943. 


The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated produc- 
tion of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Oct. 21, 
1944, showed an increase of 3,700 tons when compared with the 
output for the week ended Oct. 14, 1944; but was 42,800 tons less 
than for the corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 
Week Ended ————-January 1 to Date——— 


Bituminous coal Oct. 21, Oct. 14, Oct. 23, *Oct. 21, Oct. 23, Oct. 23, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 194% 1437 
Total incl. mine fuel 11,800,000 11,875,000 11,467,000 506,405,000 480,201,000 362,058,000 
Daily average - 1,967,000 1,979,000 1,911,000 2;022,000 1,908,000 1,452,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 





————-Week Ended Calendar Yesr te Date ——— 
tOct. 21, §Oct. 14, Oct. 23, Oct. 21, Oct. 23, Oct, 23, 

Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,285,000 1,318,000 1,297,000 53,032,000 50,467,000 41,611,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,234,000 1,265,000 1,245,000 50,912,000. 48,448,000 39,530,000 

Beehive coke— 

United States total 123,000 119,300 165,800 5,967,900 6,423,000 2,810,900 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


»perations. fExcludes colliery fuel. § Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


«The eurrent weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
snd are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 


$Subject to revision. 























state sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 
Week End ~ 
Oct. 14, Oct. 7, Oct. 16, Oct. 16, 
State— 1944 1944 iv43 1935 
SERRE SS CREEE Ra 370,000 358,000 275,000 263,000 
aT PARE cal Je See Sai ie 7,000 7,000 7,000 3,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma_ 98,000 93,000 94,000 109,000 
INS a a 150,000 147,000 170,000 168,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Iilinois__ Reta ear esiienitaliea ances 0 tas 1,345,000 1,335,000 1,424,000 1,184,000 
CRM esis Lo ol od ie 552,600 524,000 474,000 384,000 
RR REROE EE A ed fe eed 47,000 42,000 48,000 88,000 
Kansas and Missouri__ Tees 163,000 151,000 174,000 162,000 
Kentucky—Eastern re ie 962,000 943,000 959,000 873,000 
Kentucky—wWestern_____- 380,000 363,000 310,000 190,000 
TRNAS Sl Sa ti a lee 35,000 33,000 35,000 32,000 
I aS STI ne a 3,000 3,000 3,000 16,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) _ 105,000 160,000 88,000 77,000 
ae Eo a é 32,000 31,000 36,000 37,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 58,000 52,000 56,000 74,000 
RN cia itennc ceil i a dA el lin Sa 667,600 657,000 646,000 558,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)___~— 2,965,000 2,820,000 3,075,000 2,350,000 
(SSeS es ‘5 128,000 125,000 135,000 115,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)_.. 4,090 3,000 6,000 19,000 
Os ee Fs oi 142,000 136,006 106,000 103,000 
fk eRe ar ra PREY td 382,000 366,000 378,000 331,000 
Washington__________- ie vets 31,000 32,000 36,000 44,000 
+ West Virginia—Southern_ x 2,012,000 2,110,000 2,155,000 1,965,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern____. 1,045,400 1,003,000 945,000 568,000 
Wyoming.._______ RR IH: 190,000 182,000 195,000 153,000 
$Other Western States_____ 1,000 1,000 ¢ ° 
Total bituminous & lignite 11,875,000 11,620,000 11,825,000 9,867,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite______. 1,318,000 1,245,000 1,301,000 1,218,000 
Total, all coal_________ _. 13,193,000 12,865,000 13,126,000 11,085,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
m the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Incluces Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Index Recedes Slightly . 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association, and made public on Oct. 30, marked 
its first recession in 10 weeks, dropping to 139.7 in the week ending 
Oct. 28 from 139.9 in the preceding week. A month ago this index 
stood at 139.3 and a year ago at 135.4, based on the 1935-1939 average 
as 100. The Association’s report went on to say: 


._The weekly wholesale price index receded fractionally as the 
result of lower prices in farm products and industrial commodities. 
The foods group continues to advance as higher prices for eggs, dried 
prunes, and cottonseed oil more than offset lower prices for potatoes. 
The farm products group dropped somewhat due to lower quotations 
in the grains group. However, rye prices continued upward stimu- 
lated by expectations of a considerable increase in demand for that 
grain for distilling purposes after Jan. 1. Lower prices on different 
grades of wheat and on oats caused the grains group index number 
to decline; Lower prices on lambs and ewes were not sufficient to 
offset higher prices on cattle, calves, and live fowls resulting in an 
increase in the livestock group. The raw spot cotton market trended 
slightly lower, causing a fractional decline in the textiles group. 
Scrap steel prices continued to decline but not sufficiently to change 
the metals index number. The only other group index to change was 
the fuels group which declined as the result of lower quotations on 
anthracite coal. 

During the week 8 price series in the index advanced and 9 de- 
clined; in the preceding week 8 series advanced and 7 declined; and 
in the second preceding week 3 price series advanced and 5 declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 





























N.Y. Board of Trade 
Aviation Conference 


A luncheon conference spon- 
sored by the Aviation Section of 
the New York Board of Trade 
will be held in the Hotel Astor on 
November 28, the theme of which 
will be “Air Commerce—A Matter 
of Coordination.” Viewpoints will 
be. presented on behalf of pro» 
ducers and retailers as users of 
air cargo transport and by repre- 
sentatives of motor carriers, ware- 
houses, foreign freight forwarders, 
customs brokers, banks and sim- 
ilar groups which may be able to 
render. services. to supplement 
those of the air. carriers. Arrange- 
ments for the event are. being 
made by the Air Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Aviation Section of 
which George F. Bauer, Interna- 
tional Trade Consultant, is Chair- 
man and whose Aviation Section 
members are: Christopher de 
Groot, U. S. Representative, Pan-. 
American-Grace Airways; Herbert 
J. Lyall, Chairman, Air Line Oper- 
ators _Committee and Eastern 
Traffic Manager of American Air- 
lines; J. T. Wilson, Chairman, 
Shippers Committee and World 
Trade Manager, International 
Business Machines Corp.; J. E. 
Sitterley, Chairman, Publications 
Committee and Publisher of 
“Guia” magazine; Gilbert F. Mc- 
Keon, Manhattan Storage & Ware- 
house Co., representing warehouse 
interests; John F. Budd and Dan- 
iel H. Ecker are assisting as Chair- 
man and Executive Secretary, re- 
spectively, for the entire Aviation 
Section of the New York Board of 
Trade. 

Cooperating with the Aviation 
Section as members of the Port of 
New York Metropolitan Air Com- 
merce Committee, of which Mr. 
Bauer is also chairman, are: Wal- 
ter Van Hoesen of R. F. Downing 
& Co., representing the New York 
Foreign Freight Forwarders and 
Brokers Association, Inc.; Karl G. 
Schroff of the International For- 
warding Co., representing the 
Freight Forwarders Institute, Inc.; 
C. A. Brown of C. H. Powell & 
Co., representing the Steamship 
Freight Brokers Ass’n, Inc., and 
Herman S. Dorf of H. S. Dorf & 
Co., representing the New York 
Customs Brokers Ass'n, Inc. 


a I — 
* 
s 

Institute Conference 
The 1945 national conference of 
the American Savings and Loan 
Institute will be held in Cleve- 
Jand, February 23 and 24, J. E. 


Barry, Oklahoma City, President . 
of the Institute, announced on 


Sept. 30. Junior as well as senior. 
executives. of savings.and loan 
associations and cooperative banks 
make up this gathering, it’ was 
explained, since it. is under the 
auspices. of the national. educa- 
tional organization of the savings 
and loan business. The Institute, 
which is now in its 23rd year of 
activity, sponsors. night school for 
savings and loan staffs in 70-odda 
cities and expects to concentrate. 
some portion of its next February 
conference ‘on ‘savings and loan 
association services to returning 
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2 prices for steers and sheep, for imported wool, for hay and for eggs | NP RS 
Trading on New York Exchanges and apples, average prices for farm products in primary markets rose Plan to Finance 
0.1% to 122.8% of the 1926 ievel. Livestock and poultry declined 


| el 
1.6% as a result ofa sharp decrease in prices for live poultry and for Medical Denta! Cae 


lambs and cows. In addition, cotton declined 0.3% and quotations | 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Oct. 25 
figures showing: the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 


New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange andj oy ee a eth . en ef f B k 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all ea ateiselle og ulge shu anceegel oo a ,, Alhounce or alt S$ 

‘Ss ses in the week ended Oct. 7, continuing _« c Sgs acco ne } Ae | A new ; : 
members of these exchanges in the w n , | 0.1% in average prices for foods during the week ~Fruits and veg- A new plan for health financing 


a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. etables declined 0.3%. Since the correspon4ing week of September launched by the banks of Mas- 


Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. : c rg wed hy Tae teen Oa : .|sachusetts this month, and which 
Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members food prices have declined 0.4% and #:e nearly ower than for the ‘is expected to make medical and 


(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Oct. 7 (in round-| Week ended Oct. 23, 1943 . |dental care available to a greatex 
lot waadattonn) totaled 1,892,322 shares, which amount was 18,18%|  “Industriat Cummodities—The most important development in| jumper of people while en the 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,927,950 shares. This industrial commodity markets during the week was a decline of near- | some time opening up a new 
compares with member trading during the week ended Sept. 30 of} ty 6% in scrap steel prices because of light demand and selective buy-~ /fieig of credit service for banks. 
1,472,376 shares, or 18.47% of the total trading of 3,984,720 shares. | Ing. | This decline more than counter-balanced an increase of about} wo; announced on Oct. 20. This 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week | 6% in quotations for mercury and caused the metals and metal prod- | os,am, which is called the Blue 
ended Oct. 7 amounted to 439,685 shares, or 14.60% of the total} ucts group index to drop: 0.1%. Average prices for building materials Triangle Plan, is a state-wide 
volume on that exchange vf 1,485,930 shares; during the Sept. 30 week | rose 0.2% with higher prices for rosin and linseed oil and for common |. oject evolved by the Massachu- 
trading for the. accOunt of Curb members of 367,325 shares was building brick in some areas. Slightly higher prices were reported | cart. Bankers Association in co- 
15.18% of total trading of 1,209,860 shares. for some types of yellow pine lumber at the end of September. Lower operation with the Massachusetts 
? : a Le tO ae OE SERS ine Rag ledeer  rA nes sales realizations for gas accounted for the decline in the fuel and Medical Society and the Mas- 
Totss Round-Lot Stoc : lighting materials group. |sachusetts Dental Society for fi- 


Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED OCT. 7, 1944 nancing medical and dental care 


The Labor Department included the following notation in its 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% advices: out of income on a monthly re- 
Short sales. _-_--~-----------~------------------ 108,810 Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con-|P@yment basis, and is endorsed 
+Other sales____------------------------------- 4,619,140 by both societies. The Blue Tri- 


trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 





angle Plan is also available to the 


























Total sales___.___--------+-~---------------- 4,927,950 Os . s 3 : , te : 
oi ekdidctedl Seah Siw “ebbatdik’ ot Aiiiatiese tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes banks of other states through 
: Mexcent for the7@é4eb: Accounts: of Odd-Lot marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and sub-|their State Bankers Associations. 
Dealers and Specialists; ject to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more |!" evolving it, says the announce- 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which ment, the Consumer Credit Com- 
they are registered— complete reports. mittee of the Massachusetts Balk. 
bg AA eile Aten RMRNS ade ACEI, NE REP The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal iati 
OE tila: SAR a, SE 40,690 & p ] ers Association had the active as- 
+Other sales__---------------- ~ aero seno= 366,430 groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for September 23, sistance of the Consumer Credit 
Le OCE . SEE LTA Ts EERE Wane 407,120 8.47 1944 and October 23, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week Pe ppd ec een Pg 
Re merican Bankers Associa- 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— ago, a month ago, and a year ago and (2) percentage changes in sub- tion 
sg wet y-GTP te CRI sigh croup indexes from October 14 to 21, 1944 . ‘ we 
Pee a sales___--------~~~-~-~-----~------ ao nore sae : ; The Blue Triangle Plan, it is ex- 
ee sleek oecrenth aa : ee ; 
“ rabies eis! WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED OCT. 21, 1944 plained, is a low cost plan for the, 
eee MN 312,840 6.39 (1926—100) re ge al of soy and shar 
Sat Percentage change to 11s anda represents an adaption 
‘ : : ff the floor— : 

.. ee ene 127.390 Oct. 21, 1944 from-- |of the personal loan service of 
Gn fo eae 24'630 10-21 10-14 10-7 9-23 10-23 10-14 9-23 10-23 | hanks. to those specific purposes 
aoe 178'233 Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 P purposes, 

ig Wi Ra Re ce aaa RMS gE annals All commodities____._____.___. 103.8 *103.8 *103.9 *103.7 102.9 0 $0.1 + 0.9] It is pointed out that the Blue 
Poti alias jn 199,862 3.32 pia chiheate RT ae ee a a 01 |. riangle Plan is not intended to 
C@lih PLOUGUCLS--~ ~~ <s. -é <3. ae. ae. i t . + . $ ° 
4. Total— en i CRE 8A TAN PETES 103.9° 103.8 104.1 1043 1048 +01 —0.4 — 09 be a substitute for or competitor 
Total purchases_-__~~--------------------. 872,500 Hides and leather products___-__-. 116.7 116.7 1168 1165 1184 0 +02 — 14|0f any of the various methods now 
Pont a a a pa ee annae-- === sinkan Raped. oo ae ~,. 03 SERS Mee ee ee ee tte available to the public of provid- 
er sales.------------------ ~~=------- , Fuel and lighting materials______ : : ‘ , 8 —02 —G.1 + 2.2); : . * es 
——— — Metals and metal products__._-_- *103.8 *103.9 *103.9 *103.9 1038 ‘0.1 —01 0 cont in advance for hospital, med 
Tytel wales. Lo Le 919,822 18.18 Building materials_______-______ 116.3 116.1 116.1 115.9 1126 +02 +03 + 3.3\ical, and surgical care through 
Chemicals and allied products.__._ 104.9 164.9 104.9 1049 100.3 0 0 + 46|insurance for these purposes. 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock Housefurnishing goods_______-~~. 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 104.2 0 0 + 18)Rather, it is expected to supple-. 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) Miscellaneous commodities_._._.... 93.4 93.4 93.4 933 929 0 #0.1 + 0.5 h Li d 7 
WEEK ENDED OCT. 7. 1944 Raw materials__._____-____-___. 113.2 113.2 113.7 1133 1121 0 —o1 + 19|/ment them. Literature describing 
, en a "ir . % Semimanufactured articles______. 94.7 946 946 941 928 +01 +06 + 20/the Blue Triangle Plan, notc 
A. ~~ bem, a Sales: aig YH t% Manufactured products___.____-. *101.2 *101.2 *101.2 *101.1 100.3 0 +01 + 0.9 | forms, doctor’s agreements, pro- 

SHOrl sases.——~-.- cimemaets } alana 3 THsrrr tee a Sehgeepe All commodities other than : ps4 

re kh RI IRR PS Atel SET 1,466,815 farm products.......-.....--: *99.7 *99.% *99.7°°996 986 0 0.1 1., | motion and merchandising mater- 
: a ee 4ll commodities other than jial, suggested methods of present- 

Total sales___------~-------~--------- ae eT 1,485,930 farm products and foods____-_. *98.9 *98.9 *98.9 *98.8 97.5 0 0.1 1.4 lation to medical and dental pro- 
8. we ig ee ee ae rid a gorge tek ; *Preliminary. l fecsions and to the public, adver- 
° ransactions Of § ciailSwts s§ SKS 7 , é cai si 
they are registered-— PERCENTAGE, CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM peotrar ie: and ' other helps | ae 
Wuhel PALER cient otis ee 55k 106,400 + Geeaa! 1644 ro OCT. 21, 1944 \available from the Advertising 
Short sales--._-. ---- yee ee pe 7,255 = ‘ . ib Sa - ol, : 7 
SOOT BAM eh a. te hae et ies 116,335 : Increases Depat tment of the American 
waiict bith" eo ? 953 OF a Sordists ich 842 .-.--_-_..-. (1.0 “Other foods o.<¢|Bankers Association at 22. East 
OURl BRIC6 nce omen spoon se 23,0 ie ; ‘ ; it ‘ if 
Rs ; tt apallly ypullliggetcinny ~--r=--=--- 0.8" Glothing ~-.-_- een °.4 | 40th Street, New York City. 
3 ; Other farm products__- -----.--- 0.8 Cereal products 3 ae - 02 
2.. Otlier trahséctions initiated on the floor— ; ; insehe 
*"*potil purchases... 2-2 55.940 Paint and paint materials-_-_._--.i._ 0.7. Lumber Sacer Se : —— 
Short gales..-.-.:..--_=-- SE's RE 5,200 ; | a 
SODiet O0letig 55 0 55S oi 37,535 : oe NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 
praca fini Livestock and poultry_ : .. 16 Fruits and vegetables sila xs phapcheanain =" a 
PN EIBNK Cot ETS al Merges obs ace 42,735 3.32 Iron and steel__.__- The Securities and Exchange 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— ecaie Heaths it ee Ea SAE Cee = | Commission. tmage- pupuc on 
Total purchases-----_-.---.--------------- ‘SF . Oct. 25 a summary for the week 
eae eee se Electric Output for Week Ended Oct. 28, 1944 ox: , 
ST REET Rie Be IY Sa 46,000 ecir ic Uul pu or ee nee Ci. 5 ended Oct. 14 of complete figures 
fa taste showing the daily volume of stock 





eel Sites: - 6 $5- usc ooe soso "$0,550 3.54 Dropped ; a { % Below the Same Week in (943 transactions for odd-lot account 





4. Total— : ; : eee of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ones wubonnies oo ea yb The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- ists who handled odd lots on the 
f= RRR AON mie sotmealaglet mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and |New York Stock Exchange, con- 
ta RE A maou ud) eoncgies 6.875 14.60 power industry of the United States for the week ended Oct. 28, 1944| Hnuing a series of current figures 


being published by the Commis- 






































©: Oddknt Trandactlsih tor Abdount of Gpecikxiists— | was approximately 4,358,293,000 kwh., compared with 4,452,592,000 sion. The figures are based. upon 
Fe cota and short Ge Nr Sb ad ----- - a. pe . kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, a falling off of 2.1%. The|reports filed with the Commis- 
3 <satien oin Box 9 aan PE Aaa “ on output for the week ended Oct. 21, 1944, was 1.6% below that'in the | sion by the. odd-lot dealers and 
Total purchases_.-——_---_------------------- 57,482 * similar period in 1943. specialists. : 
OSSETIA Tei 40,627 STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
Total sales__ 6 PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
_ .*The term “members"’ includes ,all regular and associate Exchange members, their Week Ended— AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
firms and their partners, including special partners.. : Major Geographical Divisions— Oct. 28 Sct. 21 Oct. 14 Oct. 7 STOCK EXCHANGE 
tin. calculating ‘these ‘percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is | New England_______________._-. yeaa 0.1 * 1.0 0.5 Week Ended Oct. 14, 1944 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that | Middle Atlantic___...___-_______. *6.8 *9.6 *5.0 *3.4 Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. , Central Industrial. --11__1_ *0.6 *0.5 1.6 2.8 cy gC 
West Central 29 34 (Customers’ purchases) for Week 
tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's a 18 36 5.4 7.9 Number of orders___..-_. 13,904 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.”’ Rocky Mountain................ “10.9! “118 ae “ oe Number of shares_.__-__._._... 387,206 
§Sales marked ‘short exempt’’ are included with ‘other sales.” ; iets CaM. ti 20.0 “05 *2°0 °4°9 Dollar value —~..-.--~_- ~ $16,526,051 
a ——— 4 Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
. i Si isvm ‘ae ; Total United States__________- *2.1 *1.6 *0.6 0.8 (Customers’ sales) 
4 ‘ *Decrease under similar week in 1943. , Number of Orders: 
e é ri¢es nc ange or ' st Customers’ short sales___. 122 
~ oka Bes xe ag SP toate “ay DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) *Customers’ other sales. 13,804 
Y a 4.61 % Change ; er ‘Sag ; 
Ended Octoher: 21 , Lahor Dep t Reports Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 CES SNnR ER, ¢ CPERS : SOME. —_— 
: vane Pi t iF Peps. 5 - 7 - N f ; 
plane Buren Statistics’ index of commodity prices at the Fond ; SMI Be ppd Ste pp oe pe + ¥ ae : 2.08230 , 3,802,075 Sotenie” aie POSS 3.963 
primary ava level! iér the week ended October 21 remained un-} my 15 _-----_--22 4.377.152 4.184143 + 46) 19s, 1. 91433903 Tfahobs}-|!:tEustémens’ dther, Sales:- 1), 382,360 
changed from the preceding week at'103.8% of the 1926 average it a 22 ~_-~=------ $380,930 4,196,357 «+ 4.4 °° 3.6 B43" erie 1,732,031 " Waiesueaiea® stad wo he Be ee 
was indicated by the U. S. Department of Labor in its report of Oct. | 7#¥ 29 ----------- 4,390,762 4,226,705 + 3,9 3,649,146 1,426,986 1,724,728 Dollar value _::.. .._- $12,095,927 
26, which further said: weet 12 REMOTES 4415 3968 invert : ey Rp oe eee Round-Lot Sales by Deal : ae 
: i Bo 7a RR 415, ,287, + 3. 654,795 1,431,910 1,733,11 ound-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
_ “Farm products and foods advanced 0.1% as a result of higher } aug. ig) ~2~- 77 - 4,451,076 4,264,824 + 44 3,673,717 1.436.440 1/750,056 | Number of Shares; 
prices for grains, cereal products and eggs. Prices of livestock and | Aug. 26 ~_---__---. 4,418,298 4,322,195 + 2.2 3,639,961 1,464,700 1,761,594 Short. sales -_.........-.. 70 
poultry and fruits and vegetables declined. In industrial commodity | Sept. 2. -~--_..--._ 4,414,735 4,350,511 + 1.5 3,672,921 1,423,977 1,674,588 +Other sales -----_-----.. 93,520 
markets increases occurred in prices for linseed oil, rosin and mer-| $€Pt- 9 . ------.---- 4,227,900 4,229,262 0.0 3,583,408. 1,476,442 1,806,259 Total sales > 93,590 
; yi ints A . ind. I Sept.16 -...----4 4,394,839 4,358,512 “+ 0.8 3,756,922 1,490,863 1,792,131 sane: thes Sageacty” tog) ’ 
cury. Scrap steel markets :continued; weak with little demand. In} g¢,¢) 93 ~~~ 4377339 4°35 ong tae » 16,83 480 792, Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 

: ; : pt, 23 ~-.~.-~--- 377, 359,610 "+ 0.4 3,720,254 1,499,459 1,777,854 Numb f sh 7 
the past four weeks the all-comimodity index has shown little net|Sept.30 ——..2-- 4,365,907 4,259,003 + 0.2 3,682,794 1,505,219 1.819.276 Naive Fe Se ragecngs 3 oe ie eae 
change. It is up 0.1% to'a point 0.9% higher than at this time last | oct. 7 —__--______ 4,375.079 4,341,754 40.8 .-3,70%299 1,507,503 _ 1,806,403 |p, ns ned “short exempt” are re- 

nt’ i piper Oct. 14 =--UCUIO. | 4,354.575 4,382,260 | — "419. 508145 1798. ported with “other sales.’ 
year, The Labor Department’s report continued: MSE foro Be er eae ee. ord $8). 3427300. 1,528,145" 1,798,633 | +Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
“Farm Products and Foods—Led by increases of nearly 4% for'| oct.28 _-----"~_ 41358293 41452592 — 21 37741891. 1'328410. Leta’yay | 204 Sales to liquidate a long position which 


is less than a round lot are reported with 


rye, more than 1% for wheat, oats and tobacco, together with higher! nov. 4 __-.__._-__ 4,413,863 3,761,962 1,520,730 1,798,164 “other sales.” 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Oct. 21, 1944 Increased 18,350 Barrels 


Thé Anes: .. Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production te- the week ended Oct. 21, 1944, was 
4,744,900 barrels, an increase of 18,350 narrels per day over the 
preceding week and 335,150 barrels per day iN ecacass of output ir 
the corresponding week of last year. The current figure wac also 
36,400 barrels higher than the daily average figure recommended by 
the Petroleum Administration for War for the month of October, 1944. 
Daily production for the four weeks ended Oct. 21, 1944, averaged 
4,731,350 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,662,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,559,000 
barrels of gasoline, 1,344,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,030,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel oil and 8,889,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 
the week ended Oct. 21, 1944, and had in storage at the end of that 
week 78,366,000 barrels of gasoline, 14,455,000 barrels of kerosine, 
48,360,000 barrels of distillate fuel and 63,944,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole and 
do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. Oct. 21, Previous Oct. 21, Oct. 23, 
Octoker Oct. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 

Ceienomea 2222s. 340,000 343,000 +343,350 — 1,900 344,000 326,500 
RS i 274,000 269,400 295,650 + 27,750 273,000 284,750 
Nebraska —._....--- 1,000 1 idk ge +950 Ra 950 1,700 
Panhandle Texas__-_- 92,800 pe Ae 98,800 88,100 
North Texas__..__-~ 148,800 “ 148,550 138,300 
West Texas_._...._. 492,800 495,600 354,050 
East Central Texas_- 149,500 149,600 135,250 
Base Texee. 371,350 371,250 368,700 
Southwest Texas___- 334,400 336,250 288,150 
Coastal Texas... ..- 537,700 539,000 519,350 

Total Texas_.__-~.~ 2,133,000 $2,134,113 2,133,350 2,139,050 1,891,900 
North Louisiana____- 72,850 — 600 73,350 80,950 
Coastal Louisiana__~ 289,750 289,400 279,000 

Total Louisiana___ 350,000 396,000 362,600 600 362,750 359,950 
CT ge Sank epee * 78,000 80,295 80,650 — 200 80,750 78,450 
Mississippi —_.____-- 46,000 52,700 - 6,900 49,200 47,200 
DE tena is cians — 300 250 Schau 
Fiesiee®: ~~ 22.4 i seria. 50 Re 50 nie" 
DBS SRE Sa 205,000 . 190,700 —14,350 200,050 223,750 
Indiana ___ nb ucinid 13,500 12,550 + 50 12,950 13,350 
Eastern— 

«Not incl. Tll., dnd., 

Re CS Se ae 72,500 67,650 — 650 67,800 73,200 
pS aan. oy Ee 25,000 28,650 + 3,900 26,700 24,150 
peeomaean ok 50,000 44,300 — 7,900 49,450 54,400 
Wrest 95,000 99,400 + 550 98,850 104,050 
Montana 2.1... 22,000 22,450 + 100 22,400 21,350 
COMO 8,500 9,600 350 9,150 7,200 
New Mexico ______-- 110,000 § 104,900 + 950 104,750 112,550 

Total East of Calif. 3,823,500 3,849,500 +14,650 3,842,100 3,624,450 
Canmrermee xo 885,000 § 895,400 + 3,700 889,250 785,300 
Total United States 4,708,500 4,744,900 +18,350 4,731,350 4,409,750 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Oct. 19, 1944. 

tThis is the net basic allowable as of Oct. 1 éalculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
Several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to — leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month, 


§Not yet available. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED OCT. 21, 1944 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 


§Gasoline 

Production 
Daily Refining atRe- tStocks %t¢Stocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillatg Fuel 


District— Oil 
*Combin'd: East Coast, 

Texas Gulf, Louis- 

iana Gulf, North 

Louisiana-Arkansas, 


Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil 





and inland Texas_. 2,518 903 2,418 96.0 7,296 36,121 26,298 22,278 
Appalachian— 

District No, 1__--_. 130 8=6.83..9 104 + 80.0 327 2,316 549 308 

District No. 2__..__ 47 87.2 58 123.4 161 1,320 200 152 
Tan, 30, ee. —-—-- 824 85.2 751 91.1 2,671 16,332 6,922 4,033 
Okla., Kans., Mo... 418 80,2 380 90.9 1.415 6,816 2,424 1,635 
Rocky Mountain— 

District No, 3._-~~- 13. 17.0 12 92.3 38 62 14 30 

District No. 4______ 141 58.3 102. 72.3 339 1,388 388 580 
California -.....-__. 817 89.9 837 102.4 2,312 14,011 11,565 34,928 
Total U. S. B. of M. 

basis Oct. 21, 1944. 4908 87.2 4662 95.0 14,559 +78,366 48,360 63,944 
Total U.S. B. of M. 

basis Oct. 14, 1944. 4908 87.2 4,589 93.5 14,442 {78,866 47,335 64,365 
U.S. Bur. of Mines : 

basis Oct. 23, 1943_ 4,181 12,678 68,428 43,120 64,816 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 65,136,000 
barrels; unfinished, 13,230,000 barrels. iStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,344,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,030,000 
barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,889,000 barrels of residual fuel produced 
du the week ended Oct. 21, 1944, which compares with 1,352,000 barrels, 5,398,000 

and 8,827,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,440,000 barrels, 
4,717,000 barrels and 7,685,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Oct. 23, 1943. 
fRevised in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri area and affects finished gasoline. 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at Oct. 21, 1944 amounted to 14,455,000 barrels, as 
against 14,472,000 barrels a week earlier and 11,037,000 barrels a. year before. 
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Civil Engineering Construction 
$22,174,000 For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United! 
States totals $22,174,000 for the week. This Volume, not including the | 
construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts out- 
side the country, and shipbuilding, is 7%. higher than in the preceding 
week, but 31% lower than in the corresponding 1943 week, and 30% 
under the previous four-week moving average as reported to “Engi- 
neering News-Record.” The report made public on Oct. 26 con- 
tinued es follows: 

Private cunctruction for the week is 114% higher than a week 
ago, and 113% above wyear ago. Public construction, however, is 22 
and 54% lower, respectively, than.last week and last year. 

The current week’s construction -erings 1944 volume to $1,506,- 
756,000 for the 43 weeks, a decrease of 49% from the $2,681;752,000 
reported for the period in 1943. Private construction, $313,849,000, is 
17% lower than a year ago, and public construction, $1,192,007,000, is 
down 48% as a result of the 54% decline in federal volume. State 
and municipal construction tops the 1943 period’s total by 20%. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last, 
week, and the current week are: 


Oct. 28,1943 Oct. 19,1944 Oct. 26; 1944 

Total U. S. Construction___ - $31,985,000 $20,812,000 $22,174,000 

Private Construction _____-_ 4,428,000 4,414,000 9,442,000 
Public Construction _______ 27,557,000 16,398,000 12,732,000 

State and Municipal_—_-_ 3,777,000 5,297,000 4,350,000 

PORN: ..c6 ccs ace 23,780,000 11,101,000 8,382,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the preceding 
week are in bridges, industrial and commercial buildings, and un- 
classified construction. Increases over the 1943 week are in bridges, 
and industrial and commercial buildings. Subtotals for the week in 
each class of construction are: waterworks, $681,000; sewerage, $142,- 
000; bridges, $1,191,000; industrial buildings, $5,133,000; commercial 
building and large-scale private housing, $3,574,000; public buildings, 
$4,681,000; earthwork and drainage, $222,000; streets and roads, $2,- 
637,000; and unclassified construction, $3,913,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $13,- 
867,000 and is made up entirely of state and municipal bond sales. 
The week’s new financing brings 1944 volume to $1,645,488,000 for the 
43 weeks, a total 46% below the $3,043,250,000 reported for the period 
last year. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Copper Imports Maintained 


| 


At High Level—Quicksilver Price Again Rises | 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Oct. 26, 
stated: “Though domestic mine output of copper has declined this 
year, owing chiefly to labor shortages, the over-all supply picture 
remains comfortable. A contributing factor in maintaining supplies 
at a high level has been the steady flow of copper into this country 
from foreign sources. Earlier in the year the import situation was 
viewed as uncertain, because of® 
possible shipping complications?|in volume was normal for this 
Copper fabricators at present are | period of the month. 
consuming more scrap. Shipments 
of lead during November are ex- 
pected to hold at around 70,000 
tons. Call for zinc for prompt 
shipment was noted last week. 
Quicksilver on spot advanced $2 
per flask.” The publication fur- 
ther went on to say in part: 








Zine 

Stocks of slab zinc owned by 
Metals Reserve Co: at the end of 
June amounted to 210,000 tons, 
according to Myron L. Trilsch, of 
the Tin, Lead, and Zine Division, 
WPB. About 60,000 tons of the 
metal in the stockpile consists of 
Prime Western. The cutback in 
zinc production that has occurred 
this year resulted largely from 
manpower shortages, Mr. Trilsch 
told galvanizers recently. 

The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. has been exploring the 
question of erecting an electrolytic 
zine plant in the Tacoma, Wash., 
area. A decision to act on the 
findings of the company’s investi- 
gators may be reached before the 
end of the year. The location is 
favorable for treating both domes- 
tic and foreigm concentrates. 

As in the preceding 'week, there 
was a steady demand for prompt 
shipment zinc during the week 
that ended yesterday. 


Nickel 


Production of nickel in Canada 
is being maintained at a high 
level this year. Production dur- 
ing August was 23,846,740 pounds, 
against 23,410,619 pounds in July 
of the current year and 21,334,008 
pounds in August last year. Out- 
put for the first eight months of 
1944 was 186,031,271 pounds, 
against 195,390,390 pounds in the 
January-August period of 1943, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


reports. 
Cadmium 


Consumption of cadmium is in 
excess of production, according to 
WPB, which is reflected in a de- 
cline in stocks on hand. Cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe is not 
expected to change the demand- 
supply picture much. Some cut- 
backs in present needs will occur, 
but WPB believes that the serv- 
ices will absorb such metal. Ad- 
ditional use after V-E day will 


Copper 

Except for some additional busi- 
ness in prompt shipment copper, 
buying during the last week was 
on the light side. November re- 
quirements of most ‘consumers 
have been covered and a lull in 
buying was expected. 

Consumption of copper by 
fabricators during September 
amounted to 129,444 tons, accord- 
ing to figures circulated by that 
branch of the copper industry. 
This compares with 138,285 tons 
in August this year and 155,907 
tons in September last year. Fab- 
ricators’ stocks of refined copper 
at the end of September totaled 
325,181 tons, against 336,567 tons 
a month previous and 384,807 tons 
a year ago. 

Production of copper in Canada 
during August amounted to 22,685 
tons. Output for the first eight 
months of 1944 was 188,837 tons, 
against 194,271 tons in the Janu- 
ary-August period of 1943. 


Lead 


Total requests for November 
lead were not as large as those 
recorded for October, but this 
probably reflects reduced Lend- 
Lease business, according to trade 
authorities. Shipments for No- 
vember — domestic and foreign 
lead — should amount to 70,000 
tons, based on preliminary esti- 
mates. During the first nine 
months of the current year ship- 
ments averaged close to 68,500 
tons a month. 

Domestic sales for the week 
that ended yesterday amounted to 
2,618 tons, against 10,753 tons in 
the preceding week. The decline 











probably go to the military, and 
there will be nothing more than 


|is presently allowed for civilian 
| needs. 


Tin 

With a stockpile of 123,000 tons 
of tin on hand, and imports of tin 
and tin contained in concentrates 
amounting to some 50,000 tons a 
year, the statistics of the industry, 
disclosed by Erwin Vogelsang, di- 
rector of the Tin, Lead, and Zinc 
Division of WPB, were viewed as 
somewhat better than generally 
anticipated. Consumption of tin 
during the first half of 1944 was 
44,668 tons, but this large figure 
embraces both primary and sec- 
ondary tin. A statement on actual 
consumption: of primary tin has 
not been released far publication. 

The smelter at Texas City is 
operating at the rate of sligiitly 
more than 30,000 tons of tin a 
year, with most of the output 
Grade A metal. 


There were no price develop- 
ments last week. Straits quality 
tin for shipment, in cents per 
pound, was nominally as follows: 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 
October 19 52.000 52.000 52.000 
October 20 52.000 52.000 52.000 
October 21 52.000 52.000 52.000 
October 23 52.060 52.060 52.000 
October 24 52.000 52.000 52.000 
October 25 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Quicksilver 

Supplies of spot and nearby 
quicksilver appear to be in firm 
hands. Buying interest remains 
sufficiently high to create a firm 
to strong price situation. During 
the last week some business was 
placed at $112 per flask, and yes- 
terday this figure was viewed in 
most quarters as little more than 
nominal. As the week ended quo- 
tations ranged from $112 to $114 
per flask, an advance of $2 com- 
pared with a week previous. 
Should prices develop. further 
strength, the possibility exists that 
production in this country and 
Mexico will again increase, the 
trade believes. 


Silver 
The London market for silver 
was quiet and unchanged at 231442d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%4¢, with 
domestic at 705¢. 


Gold 


Production of gold in the United 
States during August totaled 79,- 
399 ounces, against 84,537 ounces 
in the preceding month and 103,- 
841 ounces in August last year, 
the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics reports. Production for 
the first eight months of 1944 was 
estimated at 669,496 ounces, which 
compares with 965,046 ounces in 
the January-August period last 
year. 


setiheat Movement Week 
Ended October 21, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments*of 507 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 7.8% be- 
low production for the week ended 
Oct. 21, 1944. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
23.7% less than production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 94% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 


filled orders are equivalent to 37 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiva- 
lent to 37 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 3.0%; or- 
ders by 5.5%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
21.7% greater; shipments were 
13.6% greater; and orders were 
0.7% greater. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Oct. 21, 1944 increased 7,29! Gars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 21, 1944 to.- 
taled 905,941 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on Oct. 26. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1943 of 522 cars, or 0.1%, and an increase above the same week in 
1942 of 2,679 cars, or 0.3%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Oct. 21 increased 
7,291 cars, or 0.8% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 418,624 cars, an increase 
of 3,636 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 11,642 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 108,- 
032 cars, a decrease of 1,054 cars below the preceding week, but an 
increase of 2,088 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 171,810 cars, a decrease of 2,836 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 313 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1943. ! 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 56,718 cars, an increase 
of 6,721 cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 3,047 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the week of Oct. 21, totaled 34,- 
534 cars, an increase of 2,784 cars above’ the preceding week but a de- 
crease of 5,773 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 26,561 cars, an increase of 347 
cars, above the preceding week but a decrease of 1,189 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of live stock for the week of Oct. 21 totaled 21,457 cars, an 
increase of 255 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,334 
cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

' Forest products loading totaled 42,570 cars a decrease of 431 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,242 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 67,046 cars, an increase of 309 cars above 
the preceding week but a decrease of 6,678 cars below the correspond- 
ing week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,580 cars, an increase of 599 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 739 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1943. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943, except the Allegheny, Centralwestern, and Southwest- 
ern and all districts reported decreases compared with 1942 except the 
Eastern, Allegheny, Centralwestern and Southwestern. 








1944 1943 1942 

© Weeks of January_=~.....--......... 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 
O SERS 168. a OUONAT ES se anes 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
A Re 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 
5 weeks of April BIER Ne BRE I Nt 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
4 weeks of May__-_- ie r od oe 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
5 weeks of June._-._._._---~- bese ie so 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
4 weeks of July___- ESERIES Le s 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 
4 weeks of August ; fs 3,5'/9,800 3,554,694 3,487,908 
5 weeks of September 4,428,427 4,456,466 4,410,669 
Week of October 7 877,942 906,357 909,250 
Week of October 14 898,650 912,348 901,251 
Week of October 21 905,941 905,419 903,262 

Total nym: par ee 36,103,466 35,143,162 35,860,873 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Oct. 21, 1944. 
During the period 58 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED OCT. 21 
Total Loads 





























Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
NE PERALTA Be ap aE 379 282 367 1,562 1,289 
Bangor & Aroostook__._.-.--------~.. 1,867 3.357 1,754 437 188 
NP PEERS IS Rae ae 6,768 7,124 6,621 14,479 16,516 
Chicago. Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 1,426 1,425 1,480 2,003 2,055 
RD RN nas cd isc cn dinenncoheh ow ntnanes ema 50 43 49 43 85 
Sentral Vermont... ee 1,090 1,069 1,002 2,409 2,739 
Delaware & Hudson= -_.--_---_.-_-_-. 4,859 6,166 6,399 12,351 12,208 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__-_-- 8,122 7,607 7,451 10,956 10,823 
petroit. 4. Mackinac... -.5....-.-...... 354 316 564 138 104 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__..._.----- 2,016 2,120 1,831 1,401 1,257 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line___._-.--- 363 370 371 2,589 2,490 
Ss i ok ce cat All ids <n cs sly tins ooo ah eh caren 14,384 13,400 12,410 17,186 19,115 
Grand Trunk. Western___~-..-....---. 3,889 3,834— 4,739 7,971 7,720 
Lehigh & Hudson River__.--..-.--~~-. 148 216 225 2,412 2,488 
Lehigh & New England.__.....-.----- 2,199 1,978 2,237 1,671 1,583 
NE WGI i ie sate anne ern en cinsw an ht peach 8,698 8,888 9,179 12,693 14,237 
Benene Cenwrel ot en wpa A. 3 2,280 2,322 2,346 3,701 4,472 
In Se aia nage 5,889 6,053 5,968 313 481 
Menteur. —. >. eia.-2..---~4s------ 2,335 2,493 2,317 21 53 
New York Central Lines__.----------- 51,803 54,582 50,235 54,651 55,692 
M057. Ti. a Martiort: -..---<-_..-. 9,309 10,200 9,967 17,011 19,900 
New York, Ontario & Western__-_-—-_ tue 1,113 1,464 950 2,880 2,742 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.__.._--~- 7,401 7,308 7,973 14,824 17,139 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western__.--~-- 529 658 382 2,270 1,965 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie........--~--~--- 7,862 8,027 7,915 7,565 8,438 
Pere Marquette... 2-2-2 2--+---+-.. 5,858 5,416 6,239 8,087 7,592 
Pittsburg & Shawmut__---..--------- 798 971 792 20 23 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North._-------. 306 401 463 236 251 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia_.---...--- 15136 1,236 1,040 2.795 2,852 
RNR i haan glen ms aie Sms pam sts omens ew eneanpenn 387 388 371 1,212 1,187 
SRS oe ee cetera Aaa ss AK oe aoe 6,847 7,403 6,381 13,156 13,947 
Wheeling & Lake Erie_.--..-------~ “< 5,453 5,532 5,139 4,401 4,387 
CO i a is ces resem en ahead elena 165,918 172,649 165,167 223,450 236,018 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown ..--L---. 785 802 781 1,280 1,281 
Maltimore.@ Ohio... +... 2. 42k... 47,492 45,645 40,255 28,635 30,222 
Bessemer & Lake Erte__.____.-------- 5,397 6,112 6,755 1,763 1,747 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley__.__-_------- 272 302 306 6 5 
Cambria & Indiana_~_..._---.------- 1,672 1,750 1,858 10 5 
Central R. R. of New Jersey._..-.--~-- 6,690 7,507 7,801 19,024 20,021 
i a aoe 543 632 690 43 63 
Cumberlatid & Pennsylvania__.-....-- 178 221 227 8 16 
gagonier Valley... 23..-2- 2-2 106 138 136°, 41 40 
SE Se ics coh aanti tier dim endeavors 1,412 1,364 1,416 3,624 4,085 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines__..._ +. 1,945 2,015 2,000 2,547 2,743 
Pennsylvan.a System_____.....-_ -. 87,350 86,512 84,796 67,106 68,204 
EES aE ee RAT SO 16,141 .15,091 14,345 28,546 27,168 
Benson. (Paetanuren) ok ek 20,257 20,526 21,013 5,981 7,889 
Western Maryland____-__-.__..---.. 3,973 4,360 3,739 13,236 11,758 
GI sks: cps dels _ 194,213 192,977 186,118 . 171,850 175,247 
= a 
. Pocahontas Districet— ; 
Chesapeake & Ohio_______--_---____ 28,734 28.096 ' 27,496 13,383 13,360 
Norfolk & Western 20,943 . 22,447. 22,255 8,092 7,107 
Virginian_..-- 4,128 4,625 4,717 2,346 2,787 
Fotal___- “53,805 | 55,168 54,468. 23,821 24,254 


Railroads 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 












































Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Indusiry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
i. ad are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 





Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1944— Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
ys GEE (aa SMO: © Sap A pRlapb ak aie 152,954 155,170 544,454 95 95 
Beers Boa 145,317 98,235 586,379 60 94 
SRS NERS EERE cr Stee 145,775 147,478 586,103 91 94 
RII is Siaccnicen Sealant oscconcih'e es 157,041 152,402 590,263 94 94 
mS iad RS eae NS AR ya 139,743 157,720 570,626 96 94 
po.) ARES , Ralpomaneel wy pt Regenus an 195,161 160,568 604,299 96 94 
NN a es 140,338 158,849 585,316 96 94 
MURS Da 23S ke 136,936 155,516 562,744 95 94 
TI sakes ile ntec s apace 128,596 156,921 534,174 96 94 
ptember. $3. se 173,065 155,820 549,114 97 94 
September ITN RII 131,988 123,758 554,352 80 94 
September 16_.-_--....__ 129,481 158,178 525,730 97 94 
September 23_...._-.--_~ 125,258 161,114 486,818 96 94 
September 30... -- 160,952 159,114 482,896 95 94 
ON a5 oto 217,096 158,946 541,424 96 94 
Oetever 14.20 og 139,347 154,719 523,875 96 94 
WGNeer. Ses ae 133,028 156,269 499,929 94 94 


Notes—-Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 





not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 





Southern Disirict— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern_____-. 319 273 362 344 346 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala______.__. 794 642 814 2,805 3,076 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast________. 779 695 778 1,418 1,196 
Atlantic Coast Line... it 9.869 12,368 11,248 9°957 10,569 
Central of Georgia — Se 3,493 3,855 4,479 4,803 4,416 
Charleston & Western Carolina__ = 382 436 429 1,688 1,382 

| Clinchfield_____ Fe ae E Bion. a See 1,779 1,674 1,809 3,007 2,387 
| Columbus & Greenville______ te 375 340 537 300 201 
Durham & Southern _ ; " x 148 109 119 821 509 
Florida East Coast- Saws mS 652 1,356 786 1,201 1,555 
Gainesville Midland__ ae 73 36 40 88 115 
SE TRE ee Care eis es 1,324 1,258 1,439 2,352 3,265 
Georgia & Florida________ i 313 479 331 667 612 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ________.___ : 5,344 4,100 4,485 4,147 3,972 
Ulinots Central System___ hee ies 30,547 30,532 32,044 18,511 17,084 
Louisville & Nashville__- arias 25,643 24,376 25,879 11,390 12,121 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah mi * 206 174 218 764 733 
Mississippi Central Sa x 352 263 220 565 532 | 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._ ane 3,662 3,657 3,792 4,841 4,511 | 
Norfolk Southern... =. .._.....- ois 964 1,200 1,255 1,840 2,173 
Piedmont Northern pe cn si 407 369 311 1,410 1,136 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac____- 431 438 780 9,835 9,788 
Seaboard Air Line_________._-__- SES 8,766 10,783 10,667 8,739 8,279 
Southern System__._..____ a 24,014 23,070 23,981 24,727 24,510 
Coane Mar i a 684 563 511 964 932 
Winston-Salem Southbound______--~--. 144 165 106 1,127 1,013 

aN ae RAR a Re ae Nee A ne De eR 121,464 123,216 127,420 118,311 116,413 

ee. ow sia 

Northwestern District— 

Chicago & North Western___--__~-~_-_. 21,954 21,251 21,735 15,023 15,113 
Chicago Great Western__...__.____-_-. 2,795 3,114 2,406 3,731 3,562 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._._.____-_. 24,043 22,213 22,803 11,061 11,234 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____-. 3,577 4,204 3,611 4,373 4,431 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range____-____ 23,882 24,135 28,057 206 269 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______. 655 1,270 1,011 499 606 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern__.____._._____ 9,687 9,142 10,244 10,086 11,139 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South____-___- 447 451 569 103 99 
UI NN i i a dite cc ee 26,908 25,245 6,959 5,473 
Green Bay & Western____.......____ 7il 711 578 1,050 901 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 1,339 1,417 3,053 57 64 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__..______-___ 2,570 2,394 2,299 3,017 2,913 
Minn., St. Paul & 8S. 8. MM... .. 7,705 8,901 7,425 3,219 2,953 
weeraeere een. os es: 14,348 14,691 13,920 6,347 4,973 
Spokane International_-______.-__-__ 203 108 259 435 510 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__________ 2,590 2,609 2,534 3,451 3,392 
OC io atic 141,682 143,519 145,749 69,623 67,642 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System___._-__ 27,775 25,330 24,463 16,375 14,000 
ON RESP EE SES EE IEG AE LE ORRIN AOR 3,582 3,705 3,763 4,586 4,160 
Bingham & Garfield____......_______ 350 560 523 54 55 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy_______-. 23,373 22,352 22,612 15,602 13,712 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 2,997 3,094 2,585 837 782 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.___.____- 13,128 13,935 13,575 14,040 12,679 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois__..________ 3,155 2,685 2,951 5,295 5,254 
Colorado & Southern _________.__-_ 1,406 1,428 1,511 3,480 2,305 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 5,315 4,757 5,541 7,092 5,760 
Dewper @ Galt Lake 836 617 927 17 12 
Fort Worth & Denver City___._________ 1,054 1,368 1,481 2,662 1,655 
Deeees SCMaNRI. * 2.379 1,935 2,022 2,439 2,107 
be SS RR ame sari aaa STs 1,308 1,322 1,362 669 467 
Nevada Northern... ___. 1,543 2,098 2,146 81 127 
North Western Pacific______._._.._____. 1,075 956 1,165 850 801 
Peoria & Pekin Union... ___ 6 14 27 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific). .._.________ 33,751 31,558 34,043 15,074 14,936 
Teledo, Peoria & Western____..______. 353 477 435 2,044 1,840 
Union Pacific System... ____ 24,400 20,488 22,536 19,731 18,305 
SPC SEED RRO PD oO 353 486 571 4 10 
Un SN 5 dh ee i ra 2,281 2,229 2,350 5,492 - 3,837 

aids clients disse iain eipevadbigse oan entitle 150,420 141,394 146,589 116,424 102,804 

= 

Southwestern District— 

Burlington-Rock Island______--___.~ wl 824 326 177 678 201 
CORiEe COGS RN a en 6,294 6,556 5,189 2,395 2,619 
International-Great Northern____~__-_. 2,603 2,571 3,416 4,152 3,183 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf___.____-___ 275 253 486 944 1,340 
Kansas City Southern______..____.__. 5,232 5,363 4,432 3,225 3,343 
Louisiana & Arkansas...-....-._.__. 3,691 3,080 3,901 2,583 2,803 
Litchfield & Madison__.-.__..-__.--_. 320 328 323 1,312 1,419 
Ppmanenes WOON et go 755 772 790 538 282 
Missburi & Arkansas: ss... 172 191 217 578 389 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines__._____- 6,723 6,144 6,541 5,099 6,183 
PONT s WUC UTA ee a ce 19,084 18,365 18,753 20,195 19,597 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_._.___._____ a 88 102 157 305 225 
St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 10,736 8,580 10,357 8,982 9,024 
St. Louis Southwestern____________.-. 3,610 3,484 3,351 6,406 6,110 
Texas & New Orleans_____ Rta PAL ARE 11,753 14,579 14,237 5,402 5,257 
PURO. Ae Fisk ee on 6,149 5,691 5,268 7,936 6,867 
Wichita Falls & Southern___.__._____- 93 99 136 70 51 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__.---__-_. 37 12 20 38 47 
Total 78,439 76,496 77,751 70,838 68,940 
—————_Z— = ss. 


New Money Order Fees 


‘And Other Rates Nov | 


| Under the provisions of a bill 
‘recently signed by President 
| Roosevelt, a reduction in fees for 
‘money orders will become effec- 
tive on Nov. 1, the Post Office 
Department recently indicated. At 
| the same time fees will be lowered 
{in the case of insured mail and 
j}unregistered  collect-on-delivery 
mail while an increase in special 
‘delivery rates will be put into 
effect. 
In its issue of Oct. 1 the New 
| York “Herald Tribune,” reporting 
| the changes in postal fees, said: 
Under the new legislation, mon- 
ey-order fees will be rolled back 
'to the level which existed prior 
to March 26 when the Revenue 
Act of 1943 became effective. 


| The new schedule, with fees as 
‘effective Nov. 1 and present fees: 


| 

Nov.1 Present 
|} Money Order Fee Fee 

| $0.01-$2.50 ______- $0.06 $0.10 
boy Se pane 08 14 
BO ease eae Al 19 
$10.01-$20 __..___- As 22 
| $20.01-$40 __.____- 15 .25 
$40.01-$60 _.______ 18 30 
$60.01-$80 _______- .20 34 
$80.01-$100 ______- 22 37 


Fees for insurance of third- and 
fourth-class domestic mail will be 
reduced from 10 cents to 3 cents 
for mail valued at $5 or less; from 
20 cents to 10 cents for values 
from $5.01 to $25, and from 30 
cents to 15 cents for values from 
$25.01 to $50. A fee of 25 cents 
will be charged for insurance from 
$50.01 to $200 as compared with 
the present rates ranging from 50 
cents to 75 cents. 


The revisions also include sub- 
'stantial reductions in fees on un- 
registered domestic collect-on-de- 
livery mail of the third and fourth 
classes. The new sliding scale will 
range from 15 cents on values of 
' $2.50 or less to 60 cents on values 
of $150.01 to $200, as compared 
with the present scale of 24 cents 
to 90 cents. There will be an in- 
lerease in charges for registered 
collect-on-delivery mail which 
has a limited patronage. 


Rates will be increased on two 
classes of special delivery mail. 
The rate for letters and other 
first-class mail weighing two 
pounds or less will be raised from 
10 cents to 13 cents. The fee on 
other than first-class mail weigh- 
ing two pounds or less will be 
raised from 15 cents to 17 cents. 

Economies brought about by 
simplified methods and the greater 
volume anticipated through lower 
fees are expected to place all pos- 
tal special services on a self-sus- 
taining basis, Postmaster Gold- 
man said. 


Savings Bank Deposits 
In N. Y. State Up 10% 


Deposits in the mutual savings 
banks of New York State have in- 
creased 10.4% in the first nine 
months of this year, according to 
figures released by the Savings 
Banks Association of New York 
State on Oct. 24. The gain of 
$93,182,226 in September, second 
largest individual monthly gain in 
savings bank history, brings the 
total increase, it is announced, to 
$642,800,588 for the period Jan. 1 
to Sept. 30 and makes a new rec- 
ord of amount due depositors of 
$6,809,873,861. At the same time, 
accounts open have increased by 
203,029 to a new record high of 
6,433,673 with the month of Sep- 
tember showing a gain of 25,712. 

The gain of $642,800,588 in de- 
posits and of 203,029 in accounts 
compares with increases of $378,- 
568,800 in deposits and 171,534 in 
accounts for the same nine-month 
period of 1943. Preliminary and 
partial figures for the first 15 


days of October indicate that this 








———— 








month will again be a heavy “sav- 
ings” period. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Manufacturers Trust Co. of New 
York announces that John B 
Paddi, formerly Assistant Vice- 
President, who has been in charge 
of its personal loan department 
since the inauguration of this 
service about nine years ago, has 
been elected a Vice-President of 
the bank. Mr. Paddi, who was 
born in Brooklyn 49 years ago, 
received his early credit training 
with the National Association of 
Credit Men, where he was em- 
ployed for four years, and with 
the Knox Hat Co., with which he 
was affiliated for one _ year. 
Upon the’ outbreak of World 
War I Mr. Paddi enlisted in the 
Navy, where he served as Chief 
Petty Officer for two years. Mr. 
Paddi began his banking career 
with the former Montauk Bank 
of Brooklyn, and for seven years 
ending in 1928 he served as 
Assistant Cashier of that bank. 
When the Montauk Bank was ab- 
sorbed by Manufacturers Trust 
S2.; in a merger during 1928, Mr. 
Paddi was elected an Assistant 
Secretary of the latter institution 
and placed in charge of its office 
at Fifth Ave., corner Union St., 
Brooklyn. In 1935 Mr. Paddi was 
made head of the personal and 
modernization loan departments 
established by Manufacturers 
Trust Co. that year, and a year 
jater was elected an Assistant 
Vice-President. 





Frederick V. Goess, President 
of the Prudential Savings Bank, 
has been elected a member of the 
governing board of the mortgage 
management division of Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., New York. 





Plans for the opening of an 
additional office of Bankers Trust 
Co. of New York in Rockefeller 
Center, at the southeagt corner of 
West 5Sist St. and Rockefeller 
Plaza, in the International Bldz., 
were announced on Oct. 28. Sub- 
ject to formal approval by the 
State Banking Department, Bank- 
ers Trust Co. will lease a total of 
10,000 square feet, with 5,500 
square feet on the street level. 
Howeth T. Ford, Vice-President 
of Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., 
xepresented the bank in negotiat- 
ing the lease, which includes 
Space now occupied as an air- 
plane showroom. The plans call 
for the remodeling of the space 
into a complete banking office. 
A new entrance will be con- 
structed at 51 Rockefeller Plaza, 
at the corner of 5lst St. The 
banking floor opens on to main 
corridors of the International 
Bidg. The interior of the bank 
will be pleasantly modern in de- 
sign, with safe deposit facilities on 
the premises. In making public 
plans for this additional office, 
$. Sloan Colt, President of Bank- 
ers Trust Co., said: “This step 
conforms with the established 
policy of Bankers Trust Co. in 
maintaining fully-equipped 
branches in strategic business lo- 
eations,;, adequately manned by 
responsible officers. With offices 
now located at Fifth Ave. and 
44th St., and at 57th St. and Madi- 
son Ave., the bank will be in a 
position to render even more in- 
tensive service in the heart of the 
great midtown business district. 
Rockefeller Center is a _ cross- 
section of the industry of the 
world, with 14 buildings housing 
13324 firms employing 30,000 
people. Ten thousand people, or 
a third of this total, are employed 
in the International Bldg., where 
eur office will be located. This 
new office will provide complete 
banking, trust and investment ad- 
visory service, with individual 


attention given to each customer’s | 


requirements. It will enable us 
to broaden our services to cover 
the entire midtown area.” 

The main office of Bankers 
‘Trust Co. is located at 16 Wall St.., 
and in addition to the uptown 


| offices, a branch is also main- 
tained in London at 26 Old Broad 
Street. 
| The fourth annual 
| meeting of the Quarter Century 
'Club of Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York was held 
on Oct. 26 in the Hendrik Hudson 
| Room of the Hotel Roosevelt. 





| The club new has 237 active 
| members and 46 honorary (re- 
'tired) members, of which three 


‘are trustees of the bank. Two 
hundred and forty-five members 
were present, and the meeting 
was conducted by Fred A. Buck, 
retiring President. Russell F. 
Thomes was elected President of 
the club for the coming year. The 
entertainment took the form of a 
minstrel show, in’ which the 25 
initiates, those who joined the 
bank’s staff in 1919, formed the 
chorus. Songs and lyrics were 
written for the occasion by John. 
McLaughlin, member of ASCAP, 
who acted as coach. William S. 
Gray, President of Central Han- 
over, was guest of honor and ad- 
dressed the club. 








Arthur S. Kleeman, President 
of Colonia! Trust Co. of New 
York, announced on Oct. 26 the 
election to the bank’s board of 
directors of Edward Stokvis, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of R. S. 
Stokvis & Sons, Inc., of New 
York, and General Manager of 
N. V. Handelmaatschappij R. S. 


Stokvis & Zonen, formerly of 
Rotterdam, Holland, and now 
domiciled in Curacao, N. W. J. 


In discussing Mr. Stokvis’s elec- 
tion, Mr. Kleeman said: “Mr. 
Edward Stokvis is a member of 
the distinguished Stokvis firm, 
established in Europe over 100 
years ago. This company and its 
correspondent, Lindeteves-Stok- 
vis, have long been leaders i 
the industrial development of the 
Netherlands and the Dutch colo- 
nial possessions. The business 
was established in Rotterdam. In 
1860 Stokvis & Zonen first intro- 
duced to the markets of Conti- 
nental Europe many products of 
American industry, and through 
the intervening years the com- 
pany’s ties of friendship with 
American exporters and import- 
ars have become increasingly 
close. The New York house, 
where Edward Stokvis makes his 
headquarters, was established 30 
years ago, originally to facilitate 
the activities of the European 
offices. However, the New York 
organization soon developed its 
own individual business, particu- 
‘arly in the purchase of petroleum 
oroducing and refining equip- 
ment. electric generator sets, 
diesel engines and machine tools, 
manufactured in this country, and 
marketed by the Stokvis firm in 
Latin America. 
“Lindeteves-Stokvis has also 
been doing a substantial business 
in this country, and has been 
working closely with the Dutch 
authorities in the planning of the 
resumption of exvort and import 
trade with the Netherlands East 





Indies as soon as the area is 
again free. 
“Edward Stokvis received his 


early training in international 
trade in the Rotterdam, Brussels 
and Paris houses of his firm, be- 
fore coming to New York. He 
expects to become a United States 
citizen early in 1945. Inci- 
dentallv, Mr. Stokvis has received 








| aged.” 
| 


| Stanley L. Yonce. a member of 
the executive staff of Bankers 
'Trust Co. of New York, died on 
| Oct. 25 of a heart attack at the 
age of 49. Mr. Yonce had been 
i -c-aniated with the bank since 
1930, when he became its Chicaro 
representative, joining the bank’s 


word that the Paris and Brussels: 
houses of his companv are un-. 
damaged, and that the Rotterdam with The Austin National Bank, 


house, struck by a bomb early in| supervising the bank’s investment 
| the war, was not seriously dam- | portfolio. 


| 


| Yonce was born in Lutherville, | 


} 


main office here in 1942. Mr. 
Md., on July 9, 1895. He was a 
member of the class of 1917 at 


Brown University. 


| World War he served in the U. S. 


| Army as an artilleryman. 
dinner- | 


| 








After 
the war he was associated with 


the Northern Trust Co. of Duluth} hank depositors and others, indi-® : 


until 1930. 





Louis Albarracin, 2nd Vice- 
President of The Chase National 


Bank of New York, foreign de-| 


partment, has returned from a 
three months’ business trip to 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguary and Ecuador where he 
studied trade and financial con- 
ditions. 





The Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York announces the 
appointment of David Sime as 
Assistant Secretary to serve in the 
foreign deparment at the main 
office, 30 Broad Street. Mr. Sime 
has been an officer of the Bank 
of China, New York agency, since 
it opened here. Prior to that he 
was with the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co. and the Nation- 
al City Bank and was an officer 
in the foreign department of the 
Bank of America for twelve years. 





George M. Paterson, was elected 
on Oct. 24, Assistant Cashier of 
The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, Boston, Mass. Mr. Pater- 
son has been connected with the 
bank since 1917 during which 
time he has served in various de- 
partments. 





William Schurer, Newark bank- 
er and Chairman of the Essex 
County Sinking Fund Commis- 
sion, died on Oct. 27; he was 87 
years of age. Mr. Schurer began 
his, banking career in 1874 with 
the State Trust Co. of Newark, 
according to the Newark “News” 


which, in reporting his death, 
said: 
Later the bank became the 


headquarters of the State Bank- 
ing Co., which was consolidated 
with the Second National Bank 
and the German Bank to become 
what was then known as the 
Union National Bank of which he 
was President. This company 
was merged in 1921 with the Fi- 
delity Trust Co. to become the Fi- 
delity Union Trust Co., of which 
he was Chairman of the Board. 





Lt. Col. Jay Cooke was elected 
a director of The Philadelphia 
National Bank of Philadelphia, 
Pa., at a meeting of the Board on 
Oct. 30. Col. Cooke returned to 
America early in October from 
active combat duty with the 110th 
Infantry, 28th Division. He was 
severely wounded in action. Col. 
Cooke is known in banking circles 
throughout the country. He is a 
direct descendent—a great grand- 
son— of Jay Cooke who formed 
the banking firm of Jay Cooke & 
Co., credited with financing the 
Federal Government during the 
Civil War. From 1924 to 1935 he 
was a partner in Chas. D. Barnev 
& Co., and upon the merger of 
that firm with Edward B. Smith 
& Co., he became a partner in 
the enlarged firm of Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. He resigned from the 
firm in 1940 in order to devote his 
entire time to public affairs. 





W. H. Folts, President of The 
Austin National Bank of Austin, 
Texas, announced on Nov. 1 that 
Donald D. James, formerly as- 
sociated with E. J. Roe & Co. of 
San Antonio, is now connected 


While the bank will 
not operate as a dealer in secur- 
ities, the expanded facilities will 
be available to banks and other 
customers of the bank, and also 
to out-of-town dealers having se- 
curity transactions with the var- 
ious State Departments. Mr. 
James has been engaged in the 
eecurities business in San Antonio 
and Austin since 1927. 


The banks of the nation are 


ABA Organizes for Sixth War Loan Drive 


organizing more thoroughly than 


ever before for the Sixth War Loan Drive, which begins on Nov. 20, 


| 


In the first) said W. Randoloh Burgess, President of the American Bankers Asso- 


'ciation, on Oct. 24, in announcing the mailing of a war bond sales 


| manual to the banks. 


This sales handpook, entitled “Banks and the 


| Sixth War Loan,” outlines plans for face-to-face selling contact with 


vidual bank quotas, and a system 
of scoring and reporting on the 
| progress of the drive among banks 
| in a community. 

In a letter enclosed with the 
manual, Mr. Burgess, who is also 
Vice-Chairman of the board ot 
the National City Bank of New 
York, New York, said: “Bankers 
know that the war is, and will 
continue to be, an expensive mat- 
ter even after peace with Ger- 
many is established. Munitions 
for the Javanese war, mainte- 
nance of our military establish- 
ment, termination payments . on 
controlled contracts, and  de- 
mobilization pay for men released 
from the armed forces will make 
substantial demands on the Treas- 
ury. A wide distribution of war 
bonds is our best way of backing 
up our boys at the front and safe- 
guarding the integrity of the 
American dollar.” 


Commenting further, Mr. Bur- 
gess said that in order to achieve 
these objectives the American 
Bankers Association had set up 
the strongest and most complete 
committee organization in war 
bond drive experience. This in- 
cludes the representative ABA 
Committee on Treasury War Bor- 
'rowing, the Sub-Committee on 
| War Bond Drives, and a nation- 
wide organization which includes 
|a Chairman in each of the States, 
the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, as well as local Chair- 
men; also special representatives 
of the mutual savings banks. The 
members of this representative 
grouv will work closely with 
State and local Treasury War Fi- 
nance officials and assist them in 








H. D. Burns, General Manager 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia, has 
also been elected Director and ap- 
pointed Vice-President of 
bank. The Montreal “Gazette” 
from which this is learned also 
said: 

Mr. Burns is well known in 
Montreal where he was for some 
vears Manager of the local branch 
before joining the head office ex- 
ecutive in 1923, when he was ap- 
pointed Assistant General Man- 
ager. In 1934 he became Senior 
Assistant General Manager. and 
in 1941 was named General Man- 
ager. He has been associated with 
the bank since 1896. 


The directors of Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., announced on Oct. 3 
that they have appointed A. W. 
Beamand to be the bank’s New 
York representative. in succession 
to C. M. Parker. who will retire 
at the end of the present year 
after occupying that post for the 
past 25 years. Mr. Beamand en- 
tered the bank in 1909, and after 
a few years’ service in London 
branches ioined H. M. forces in 
August, 1914, attaining the rank 
of Captain in the Army, and later 
a pilot in the Royal Flying Corps. 
The bank’s announcement further 
says: “Shortly after his return to 
the bank in 1919 Mr. Beamand 
was transferred to the bank’s for- 
eign branch, where he has served 
ever since and has held many re- 
sponsible posts. including that of 


present war that of Chief of the 
Pxchenge Certrol Regulations 
Denartment. Mr. Beamand’s ex- 
perience is by no means limited to 
exchange and to dealing, for he 
bas 2 full knowledge of both 
American and English banking. 
and has the advantage of being 
well known already to many of 
the bank’s American correspond- 
ents. He is thus well equipped to 
undertake the new duties which 


have been assigned to him.” 





Chief Arbitragist, and during the: 





| the fulfillment of the sales pro- 
gram. 


| The campaign handbook 


was 


prepared under the supervision of 
| the Sub-Committee on War Bond 
| Drives, the Chairman of which is 
| Tom K. Smith, President of the 
| Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
| Louis, Mo. It includes plans and 
methods for promoting the widest 
| possible distribution by banks of 
| war. bonds among individuals, 
| through personal interviews. The 
| manual also asks banks to adopt 
individual sales quotas and to 
foster a spirit of friendly compe- 
tition by means of group report- 
ing and scoring in communities. 
For banks that work out* with 
neighboring banks such a plan for 
competitive quotas, the manual 
suggests a report form and gives 
instructions for its use. 


To help the banks sell a sub- 
stantial part of the national quota 
of $14.000.000,000, particularly the 
$5,000,000,000 earmarked for indi- 
viduals, the manual also gives 
suggestions for contests, special 
promotions, raido programs, pub-' 
licity, direct-mail selling cam- 

paigns, displays and _ exhibits, 
| newspaper advertising, and other 
|sales ideas. This merchandising 
| will be done by members of bank 
Reason who will have received 





complete instructions as to dif- 
' ferent issues of war bonds. 


| In previous war bond drives 
| more than 80% of bond sales have 
| been handled by the banks. This 
| inciudes sales by non-bank agen- 

cies processed through banks. 
|The manual contains a_ letter 
from Secretary of the Treasury 
|Morgenthau endorsing the plan 
for bank participation in the sales 
| effort. The letter states: 


| “In five war loans the bankers 
‘have rendered the country a 


the | great service in providing leader- 


| ship and in the sale of bonds to 
| their customers. This experience, 
|as well as that of other selling 
| groups, has shown that the best 
| way to sell bonds is to have folks 
ask other folks to buy them. 
Bankers are in a unique position 
of trust and confidence in their 
communities, and I feel certain 
that it will be a tremendous 
assistance to the Sixth War Loan 
|if every bank, whether large or 
| small, will do what many banks 
have already done—solicit every 
|one of its larger depositors face 
| to face.” 


Miller Heads Group V 
Of N. Y. Savs. Bk. Group 


At the annual meeting of the 
Savings Bank Officers’ Associa- 
tion Group V on Oct. 19, Clinton 
L. Miller, Assistant Secretary of 
the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was elected President 
of Group V. ‘The _ Brooklyn 
“Daily Eagle,” in reporting this, 
added: 

“Other officers elected were 
Vice-President, Charles Hasloe- 
cher, Assistant Secretary of the 
Hamburg Savings Bank; Secre- 
tary, George Hendrickson, Asgist- 
ant Secretary of the City Savings 
Bank; Treasurer, Roger A. Saxton, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of the 
East New York Savings Bank. 

“The Savings Bank Officers’ 
Association, Group V, has a mem- 
bership of more than 300 and rep- 
resents the Mutual Savings Banks 
in Kings, Queens, Nassau, Suf- 
'folk and Richmond Counties, New 
York.” 














